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In  School  Committee,  September  10,  1867. 

Messrs.  Loring  Lothrop,  Cudworth,  Blenkiusop,  Shackford, 
"Webb,  Flint  and  Simonds  were  appointed  the  Committee  to 
prepare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the 
year  1867. 

Attest ; 

BARNAED  CAPEN, 

Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  September  24,  1867. 
Mr.  Lothrop  tendered  his  resignation  upon  the  Committee  to 
prepare  the  Annual  Report,  and  the  resignation  was  accepted ; 
and  the  Chair  then  appointed  Mr.  Amory  upon  said  Committee, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Lothrop. 

Atttes : 

BARNARD  CAPEN, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


To  a  system  well  organized  and  full  of  vitality  as 
that  of  public  instruction  in  Boston,  each  year  brings 
not  only  fresh  vigor  and  growth,  but  changes  to  be 
recorded,  defects  to  be  remedied,  deficiencies  to  be 
supplied.  With  our  natural  increase,  and  the  recent 
extension  of  our  territorial  borders,  over  thirty-three 
thousand  children  from  the  several  households  of  the 
city,  between  early  childhood  and  adolescence,  daily 
wend  their  way  to  costly  and  commodious  edifices, 
where  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  teachers  are  busily 
employed  in  moulding  their  characters  and  developing 
their  faculties.  Over  them  all  with  untiring  assiduity, 
this  Board  watchfully  toils  to  secure  to  each  child 
the  highest  culture  circumstances  permit.  This  sacred 
duty,  imposed  by  law,  involves  the  farther  obligation, 
to  keep  our  constituents  informed  of  whatever  concerns 
its  performance.  It  is  cause  of  profound  gratitude  to 
Him  who  is  not  only  our  Creator  and  benefactor,  but 
the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  light,  that  we  are 
able  to  render  in  our  annual  reports  so  satisfactory 
an  account  of  our  stewardship. 

Twelve    years  have  now  passed  since  these  reports, 
upon  the  exclusive  control  of  all  the  schools,  grammar 
1* 
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and  primary,  vesting  in  this  Board,  assumed  their  pres- 
ent form.  At  earlier  periods,  committees  were  appointed 
on  special  subjects,  whose  reports  were  printed;  and 
one  drawn  up  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  1830,  recom- 
mending the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  schools,  and 
the  abandonment  of  what  was  called  the  double-headed 
system,  under  which  a  grammar  and  writing  master  were 
attached  to  each  school,  is  often  mentioned  with  respect. 
For  several  years  subsequent  to  1845,  distinct  com- 
mittees were  annually  appointed  to  examine,  in  May 
and  June,  the  writing  and  grammar  schools,  to  ascer- 
tain their  condition,  and  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of 
the  masters,  and  to  report  thereon.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  many  of  these  reports  are  now  nearly  out 
of  print,  as  they  are  full  of  information  and  rich  in 
suggestion.  That  of  Professor  Parsons  in  1845  on  the 
grammar,  and  of  Mr.  Brigham  on  the  writing  schools  ; 
of  Judge  Loring  in  18i6  on  the  grammar,  of  Pv,cv. 
Charles  Brooks  on  the  writing  schools  ;  of  Mr.  George 
B.  Emerson  in  1847  on  the  grammar",  and  Hon. 
Joseph  M.  Wightman  on  the  writing  schools,  —  are 
all  documents  of  a  high  order. 

In  1848,  the  Board  concluded  to  appoint  llie  same 
committee  for  the  examination  of  both  A\'ritiiig  and 
Grammar  Departments.  The  report  of  that  year, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Codman,  urged,  with  great 
force,  the  improvement  of  our  school  system,  so  that 
the  wealthier  citizens,  who  contributed  most  largely 
to  the  support  of  the  schools,  should  be  induced  to 
prefer  them  to  private  tuition  for  their  own  children. 
In    1849,   the  same  gentleman,   again   called    upon   to 
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prepare  the  report,  pointed  out  many  defects  in  the 
existing  system  of  public  instruction.  That  of  Hon. 
Francis  Brinley,  in  1850;  of  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow, 
in  1851 ;  of  Mr.  Eaton,  in  1852;  of  Samuel  W.  Bates, 
in  1853;  of  Mr.  Russell  in  1854,  complete  the  old 
series,  —  closing  with  the  former  organization  of  the 
Board.  In  May,  1851,  Mr.  Nathan  Bishop  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  his  reports 
in  1851,  1852,  1853,  1854,  were  published  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  citizens.  It  is  not  possible,  of 
course,  were  it  desirable,  to  particularize  the  merits 
of  these  able  documents,  which  discuss  in  turn  nearly 
every  topic  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
department.  As  few  copies  of  them  are  preserved,  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  citizens  who  possess  any 
they  do  not  value,  Avould  return  them,  that  complete 
sets  may  be  prepared  for  public  libraries. 

Under  the  revised  city,  charter  of  1854,  the  School 
Committee  was  reorganized  under  its  present  triennial 
tenure.  Its  first  report,  setting  forth  the  new- arrange- 
ment, prepared  by  the  present  Mayor  elsct,  was  pub- 
lished with  that  of  Mr.  Bishop,  the  superintendent.     In 

1856,  the  second  was  from  Mr.  Cudworth,  a  member 
of  our  own  sub-committee.     That  of  Dr.   Lothrop,  in 

1857,  presents  an  historical  and  statistical  account  of 
the  schools  from  the  earliest  periods.  In  1858,  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Parker  enumerates  with  much  force  the 
objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  popular  education,  and  advo- 
cates adhering  to  the  time-honored  custom  of  distributing 
medals  ;  Dr.  Stockbridge,  in  1859,  states  with  equal  ear- 
nestness why  they  should^be  discontinued.    The  report  of 
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Mr.  Thomas  Dawes,  in  1860,  enlarges  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations and  examination  of  teachers  ;  that  of  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, in  1861,  specifies  the  studies  in  the  high  schools, 
and  advocates  the  selection  of  teachers  from  the  normal ; 
and  that  of  Mr.  Tuxbury,  in  1862,  is  peculiarly  sug- 
gestive on  the  subject  of  discipline  and  moral  training. 
Dr.  Brewer, — the  close,  now  at  hand,  of  whose  long  and 
devoted  services  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  in 
this  city  cannot  be  too  deeply  deplored, — in  1863  strenu- 
ously advocated  the  classification  of  the  primaries,  an 
improvement  on  the  old  system  but  partially  carried 
out,  presented  an  historical  sketch  of  the  change  from 
the  double-headed  system  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
argued  the  propriety  of  vesting  in  the  Board  the  control 
of  the  appropriations  for  the  schools.  Dr.  Upham, 
in  1864,  records  the  recent  foundation  of  the  Training 
School  in  connection  with  the  High  and  Normal,  the  in- 
troduction into  the  schools  of  military  drill  and  vocal 
gymnastics,  and  of  musical  instruction  in  the  primaries, 
and  comments  on  the  high  pressure  system  in  the  upper 
classes.  Judge  Wright,  in  1865,  dilated  upon  the  ele- 
vating tendencies  of  sound  moral  and  intellectual  train- 
ing with  peculiar  eloquence.  While  the  last,  in  1866, 
of  Dr.  Waterston,  embracing  a  comparative  view  of  the 
progress  of  popular  education  in  Europe,  and  in  all 
parts  of  our  own  country,  with  its  amplitudes  of  infor- 
mation, masterly  grasp  and  interesting  details,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  documents  this  Board,  or  any  other 
educational  association,  has  ever  given  to  the  public. 

In  thus  indicating,  for  the  convenience  of  future  ref- 
erence, the  labors  of  our  predecessors  by  the  names  of 
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their  respective  Chairmen,  it  will  be  understood  that 
these  reports,  if  drawn  up  by  them,  proceeded  jointly 
from  themselves  and  their  associates.  The  topics  men- 
tioned as  enlarged  upon  have  been  kept  duly  subordinate 
to  the  main  object,  which  was  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  schools  and 
the  changes  that  had  occurred  during  the  year  preceding. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  three  High  Schools  furnish 
full  and  explicit  information  as  to  them ;  and  others  on 
specific  subjects,  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Upham  on  Music, 
and  of  Judge  ^V^right  on  vagrant  children,  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time  to  the  annual  volumes.  These 
contain  also  the  Reports  of  the  present  Superintendent, 
formerly  quarterly,  now  semi-annual,  which  take  a 
wide  and  methodical  range  over  the  whole  field  of 
popular  education,  treating  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  standard  authorities,  and  the  ripe  fruits  of  a  life- 
long experience,  whatever  concerns  the  instruction,  dis- 
cipline or  government  of  the  schools. 

These  Reports,  replete  with  philosophic  thought  and 
practical  suggestions,  exhibit  the  working  of  many  im- 
provements the  success  of  which  has  warranted  their 
permanent  adoption,  as  also  the  failure  of  various  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tested  and  abandoned.  They  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  all  of  us  who  wish  to  discharge 
our  trust  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  In  the  record  they 
preserve  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  they 
must  remain  an  abiding  monument  of  the  wisdom  and 
conscientious  fidelity  with  which  this  Board  has  ever  met 
the  public  expectation.  It  is  easy  to  misinterpret  a  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  at  progress  made,  for  a  dangerous 
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conceit  that  the  system  is  perfect.  We  all  know  better 
than  this.  Those  who  have  preceded  us  have  done 
much  ;  we  have  striven  to  do  our  part  with  discretion, 
assured  if  we  made  no  retrograde  step,  the  advance 
must  be  steadily  on'vs'ard.  The  good  accomplished  is 
not  confined  to  the  schools.  The  pupils  grow  up  to 
constitute  society ;  their  influence  and  example  extends 
beyond  our  own  limits,  and  with  the  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education  now  becoming  universal,  the  accu- 
mulated results  of  any  series  of  years  are  too  perceptible, 
not  to  be  subject  for  devout  congratulation.  Instead  of 
our  abating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  difficulties  surmount- 
ed should  be  a  constant  stimulus  to  renewed  exertion, 
since  every  good  impulse  here  is  transmitted  not  only 
through  the  multitudinous  army  of  children  under  our 
care,  but  possibly  over  the  land  and  to  other  genera- 
tions. 

What  we  possess  of  national  character,  flowing  origi- 
nally from  the  sense  of  right,  responsibility,  and  reliance, 
that  planted  the  cross  in  the  wilderness,  modified  by 
commingling  races  that  now  form  a  large  portion  of  our 
population,  has  been  gradually  wrought  out  of  these  hete- 
rogeneous elements,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  If  still  compara- 
tively in  the  embryo,  it  seems  susceptible,  favored  as  we 
are  in  many  respects  by  Providence,  of  reaching,  as  it 
unfolds,  the  highest  grade  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  In 
other  times  and  countries,  the  ballad  more  than  legisla- 
tion may  have  shaped  the  destinies,  formed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  but  both  must  yield  the  palm  here 
and  now  to  popular  education.     Thorough  cultivation  of 
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the  capacities,  not  of  a  privileged  few,  but  of  all,  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  religion  and  morality,  to  an  aesthetic 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  material  and  spiritual  uni- 
verse, refining  and  invigorating  all  the  noble  sentiments 
and  aff'ections,  without  engendering  pride,  or  lessening 
either  the  incentives  to  usefulness  or  that  yearning  for 
success  which  compels  results,  will  leave  behind  us  no 
civilization  unsurpassed,  recognize  no  perfectibility  in 
the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine  which  it  cannot  attain. 
From,  the  enlightenment  it  has  already  shed  over  the 
land  has  proceeded  a  prosperity  without  example, 
institutions  the  envy  of  the  world  ;  but  life  to  be  worth 
having,  should  consist  in  the  elevation  of  our  moral 
nature  and  social  affections,  in  the  active  exercise  of 
our  mental  powers.  This  is  education  in  its  higher 
sense  ;  not  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge,  familiarity 
Avith  phenomena  and  laws,  and  training  of  the  faculties 
alone,  but  the  full  development  of  all  the  possibilities 
implanted  in  our  nature  by  infinite  love.  This  is  the 
education  we  should  seek  to  extend  to  every  child  of  the 
city.  This  should  be  the  aim  of  this  Board  throughout 
its  administration. 

How  faithfully  we  are  meeting  this  weight  of  respon- 
sibility is  cause  for  solicitude,  subject  of  dispute.  It  is 
urged  that  our  present  method  unfits  for  simple  pleasures 
and  humble  walks,  driving  away,  to  our  great  disadvan- 
tage, qualifications  for  trade  and  professional  life  in  ex- 
cess beyond  the  home  demand,  while  the  gap  is  filled  by 
the  less  civilized  and  educated  from  abroad  ;  that  it  strains 
body  and  mind  beyond  their  strength,  giving  meat  where 
it  should  give  milk ;  that  it  multiplies  showy  and  super- 
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ficial  accomplishments  for  the  indulgence  of  vanity, 
fostering  a  fondness  for  display  and  extravagance,  but 
neglects  the  religious  sentiments,  moral  principles,  good 
manners,  habits  and  tastes  ;  that  instead  of  teaching 
what  is  sound  and  useful,  the  precious  moments  of 
childhood  are  wasted  in  mere  abstractions,  in  terms  sig- 
nifying instead  of  things  signified ;  addling  the  mind, 
when  in  the  pulp  and  gristle,  with  rules  and  distinctions 
of  grammar  and  mathematics  beyond  its  grasp,  instead 
of  quickening  it  by  the  healthful  assimilation  of  what 
it  is  desirable  to  know. 

These  complaints,  if  somewhat  exaggerated,  have  too 
much  foundation.  Omnipotence  has  not  made  us  omni- 
scient or  all-wise  like  Himself,  nor  could  such  have 
been  his  paternal  purpose.  lie  gives  the  capabilities, 
it  is  ours  to  improve  them.  Progress,  not  perfection,  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  material  creation,  of  our 
mortal  existence,  and  onwards  its  law  as  of  the  coursing 
stars  that  we  ride  upon.  If  our  system  were  not  merely 
excellent  but  complete,  nothing  would  be  left  for  us  to 
achieve.  The  retrospect  of  what  has  been,  compared 
with  what  is,  inspires  us  with  courage  to  press  on,  and 
the  aim,  if  sufficiently  high  and  kept  steadily  in  view, 
will  be  approached,  if  not  reached.  The  systematizing 
of  our  grammar  schools,  classification  of  the  primary, 
more  thorough  supervision  of  both,  our  admirable  high 
schools,  and  training  of  competent  teachers,  discipline 
based  on  nobler  motives  than  dread  of  the  rod,  lessons 
made  attractive,  well  selected  text-books,  object  teaching, 
the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  music,  sewing,  draw- 
ing, vocal  and  muscular  calisthenics,  and  the  ceaseless, 
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if  indirect  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  character  and 
deportment,  are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  Much,  of 
course,  remains  for  criticism,  ridicule  or  reproach.  Many 
radical  changes  are  to  be  made,  both  in  the  objects  and 
modes  of  education.  More  should  be  done,  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young  the  dignity  of  labor ; 
to  impart  manual  dexterity  with  the  pen  and  pencil, 
that  other  implements  may  be  handled  with  skill ;  to 
inspire  an  ambition  to  be  producers,  not  consumers, 
to  become  acquainted  with  handicrafts  and  the  useful 
arts,  that  our  community  may  be  supplied  with  educated 
labor,  and  the  admirable  men  and  women  our  schools 
are  calculated  to  produce  attached  to  their  natal  soil. 
But  with  the  magnitude  and  complication  of  the 
system,  the  path  of  improvement  must  be  trodden  with 
caution,  reforms  be  graduated  to  our  means  and  oppor- 
tunities, disappointments  and  occasional  mistakes  be 
expected,  and  never  discourage.  If  writing,  reading 
and  arithmetic,  physical  geography,  history,  its  causes, 
efl"ects  and  retributions,  together  with  the  moral  law 
and  good  manners,  are  taught  to  all  the  youth  of  Bos- 
ton, with  promise  of  more  in  the  future,  we  have  much 
reason  for  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  though  not  any 
for  self-conceit  and  complacency. 

It  is  true,  there  is  nothing  so  disheartening  as  the 
children  themselves ;  they  are  so  dull  and  apathetic, 
so  fractious  and  perverse ;  their  attention  is  so  easily 
diverted  from  their  lessons  ;  many  are  so  fond  of  play 
and  disinclined  to  work,  that  a  teacher  highly  edu- 
cated herself  and  eager  for  results  may  well  despair  over 
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her  ineffectual  efforts.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
apothegm  of  Lord  Brougham,  that  the  child  learns 
as  much  in  its  first  five  years  as  ever  afterwards,  their 
intellectual  operations  at  school  are  apt  to  disappoint, 
and  labor  seems  lost  in  endeavoring  to  teach  them.  But 
when,  at  maturity,  we  retrace  our  own  intellectual  pro- 
gress, and  recall  the  condition  of  our  own  minds  at 
corresponding  epochs,  we  can  better  appreciate  the 
activity  of  theirs!  We  understand  how  the  plant  may 
acquire  strength  and  expansion  unobserved  ;  how  ideas 
and  their  associations  become  diversified  or  blended  ; 
how  processes  of  reasoning,  sentiments,  and  sensibilities 
possess  the  consciousness,  giving  form  and  pressure  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  The  germ  may  long 
lay  buried  in  safe  obscurity  in  fertilizing  mould,  but  the 
divinity  is  alive  within,  to  quicken  and  perfect ;  the 
faithful  husbandman  needs  but  to  watch  and  train,  to 
weed  and  prune,  and  the  flower  and  fruit,  their  flavor 
and  fragrance  will  reward  his  trust  and  toil. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  nothing  worth 
having  is  to  be  had  without  effort,  but  these  efforts 
may  be  directed  aright  and  instead  of  being  irksome,  be 
made  agreeable.  The  remark  of  Bacon,  quoted  by  one 
of  our  predecessors,  that  if  instruction  in  grammar  and 
arithmetic  was  made  as  pleasant  as  how  to  shoot  with  the 
bow,  or  handle  the  plough,  boys  would  take  to  them  as 
kindly,  has  perhaps  already  had  its  effect.  Affection 
and  a  sense  of  decorum  preserve  order ;  weariness  is 
prevented  by  diversity  of  studies,  frequent  changes  of 
position,  reasonable  recreation ;  music  and  physical  exer- 
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cises  relieve  the  strain,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  made  attractive.  Every  task,  its  uses  and  connections 
being  indicated,  becomes  intelligible,  the  puzzles  of 
the  dull  are  explained  away  by  simple  and  apt  illustra- 
tion, and  the  temper  kept  equal  and  calm,  not  fretted 
or  fevered. 

Great  difference  exists  in  the  capacities  of  children,  as 
of  adults.  Some  of  them,  from  sluggish  temperament  or 
organic  defect,  develop  slowly,  —  a  disadvantage  often 
reversed  at  riper  years.  The  adaptation  of  more  suita- 
ble methods,  stronger  incentives,  considerate  forbearance 
and  aid  till  the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  surmounted, 
save  many  of  the  less  quick  and  intelligent  from  humilia- 
ting comparisons.  Such  comparisons  are  not,  of  course, 
to  be  altogether  avoided  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wished  that 
they  should.  Considerate  thoughtfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  will  render  them  not  a  discouragement, 
but  a  stimulus  to  effort. 

No  problem,  indeed,  connected  with  the  training  of 
youth  is  more  complicated  than  this  right  education 
of  motive.  As  we  observe  in  the  world  the  objects  for 
which  our  fellow  beings  are  striving,  and  introspection 
reveals  the  secret  impulses  that  are  at  work  within  our 
own  breasts,  we  recognize  divine  handiwork  in  these 
manifold  incentives,  implanted  manifestly  by  design  and 
for  a  useful  purpose.  Vanity,  ambition,  love  of  praise, 
pursuit  of  gratification  in  other  forms  equally  alluring, 
dread  of  shame  or  pain,  if  in  excess  ignoble,  in  mod- 
eration are  efficient  causes  of  much  good.  As  they 
cannot   be   eradicated,   are   to  attend  us    through    life, 
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as  without  their  aid  life  would  be  aimless  and  disap- 
pointing, it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  accept  human 
nature  as  it  is,  and  turn  even  its  weaknesses  to  account. 

Excellence  is  a  middle  point  between  extremes,  a 
wise  moderation,  which  should  be  especially  exempli- 
fied in  dealing  with  the  young.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  impolicy  to  attempt  to  discard  from  education  its 
most  potential  instrumentality,  —  that  of  competition. 
But  it  should  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Desire 
to  excel,  sensitiveness  at  inferiority,  should  be  chastened 
into  obligation  of  duty,  unwillingness  to  disappoint 
expectation.  Substantial  results,  general  estimation, 
are  graduated  by  merit  won  by  exertion,  both  at  school 
and  afterwards  ;  and  early  discipline  will  be  the  best 
of  preparation  for  success  or  disappointment,  in  what- 
ever sphere  competition  is  to  be  encountered.  As 
children  must  realize  their  defects  in  order  to  overcome 
them,  these  should  not  be  kept  out  of  sight.  Some 
deserve  commendation  on  one  point,  others  on  another ; 
and  if  superiority  is  never  vainglorious  or  overbearing, 
or  emulation  ungenerous,  rank  in  scholarship  as  well  as 
in  conduct  is  a  help  and  a  spur,  with  which,  now  that 
corporal  punishment  is  going  out  of  favor  and  use,  we 
cannot  afford  to  dispense. 

One  practice  in  the  schools,  however, has  been  observed 
with  regret.  The  distribution  of  pupils  at  their  desks, 
according  to  proficiency  is,  on  many  accounts,  objection- 
able. Its  tendency  is  to  foster  pride  in  the  clever, 
to  discourage  exertion  in  the  diffident,  and  the 
mortification   of  being  conspicuously  placed  as  stupid. 
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is  apt  to  make  that  stupidity  incurable.  Whatever  les- 
sens self-respect,  breaks  down  the  spirit ;  it  renders  need- 
lessly miserable,  and  often  ends  in  parents'  removing 
from  school  the  child  that  most  needs  its  benefits.  Akin 
to  this,  is  a  practice,  only  too  common  with  teachers,  in 
selecting,  when  their  rooms  are  visited  by  their  commit- 
tees or  strangers  from  abroad,  a  few  of  the  brightest 
scholars  for  display. 

It  is  so  desirable  on  public  grounds,  that  rich  and 
poor,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  should  derive  from  one 
common  source  their  common  sense,  and  early  form 
associations  that  will  prevent  jealousies  of  sect  or  class, 
that  whatever  tends  to  dissuade  parents  from  sending 
their  children  to  public  schools,  is  to  be  deprecated  and 
avoided.  The  proportion  of  children  at  private  schools 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  the  valuable  statis- 
tical tables  to  be  found  annexed  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Superintendent  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  it  will  be 
observed  that  out  of  thirty-six  thousand  children  the 
past  year  of  school  age  within  the  then  limits  of  the 
city,  eight  thousand  did  not  attend  our  public  schools. 
After  all  allowances  for  disease  and  infirmity,  and  for 
children  engaging  early  in  lucrative  occupations,  the 
number  occasions  surprise.  One  cause  is  perhaps  that 
the  school  hours  interfere  with  the  domestic  arrange- 
ment. Parents  like  to  have  their  children  at  the  family 
board.  As  the  hours  established  meet  the  convenience 
of  the  majority  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  change 
them,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  subject  simply  to 
explain   one   reason  among  many  why  the   number  of 
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pupils  in  the  schools  is  disproportionate  to  the  whole 
number  of  children.  These  tables  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  to 
which  we  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
are  very  complete.  They  exhibit  in  amounts  and  num- 
bers the  ratio  of  the  pupils  to  population,  and  of  expen- 
ditures for  education  to  the  valuation  and  tax  of  the  city, 
as  also  much  other  information  with  regard  to  the  schools 
important  to  be  known. 

These  figures  are  significant,  —  need  but  little  com- 
ment. Indeed,  they  require  no  aid  from  language  to 
indicate  the  steady  and  healthy  progress  of  the  city  in 
population,  wealth  and  enlightenment.  From  a  noble  use 
of  its  abundant  temporal  blessings  in  its  school  appro- 
priations, might  be  reasonably  inferred  its  liberality  in 
every  other  good  Avork.  That  the  schools  should  thrive 
under  such  auspicious  conditions,  is  logical ;  and  the 
conclusion  has  not  disappointed  the  premise.  Without 
underestimating  the  happy  influence  and  judicious  con- 
trol exercised  by  this  Board,  constituted  as  it  is  of  lead- 
ing minds  in  all  professions  and  pursuits,  stimulated  by 
co-operation  and  emulous  zeal,  for  objects  of  which  they 
are  favorably  placed  to  know  the  importance,  we  should 
do  injustice  to  the  able  superintendent,  if  we  omitted  to 
express  our  sense  of  his  services  in  carrying  them  out. 
Since  1855,  he  has  been  the  directing  spirit  of  the 
department.  With  an  enthusiasm  no  obstacle,  opposi- 
tion, or  discouragement  could  chill,  an  experience  ac- 
quired by  many  years  devoted  to  teaching  as  master  in 
our  own  schools,  and  by  his  acquaintance  with  what  is 
effected  in  other  places,  with  grasp  to  embrace  our 
whole  system,  yet  permit  no  detail,  however  minute,  to 
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escape  his  vigilance,  his  judgment  matured  in  the  daily 
solution  of  difficult  questions,  claiming  prompt  and  effi- 
cient action,  he  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
and  preserved,  as  he  has  merited  throughout,  the  implicit 
confidence  of  the  Board. 

Representing  Boston  often  in  the  van,  and  ever  pro- 
gressive in  adopting  what  is  meritorious,  he  has  availed 
himself  of  his  position  to  promote  discussion  of  mooted 
points ;  and  quick  to  discern  and  recommend  what 
promises  to  be  useful,  the  origin  of  several  of  our 
recent  changes  may  be  traced  to  him.  The  current  year 
has  been  unusually  prolific  in  the  variety  and  importance 
of  these  innovations.  If  1G35  is  a  marked  era  as  a 
starting  point  of  popular  education  among  us  in  the 
foundation  of  a  classical  school  for  the  raising  up  of 
pastors  for  the  churches ;  1682,  for  the  formation  of 
reading  and  writing  schools  for  all  classes  ;  1789,  for  the 
extension  of  their  benefits  to  females;  1818,  for  the 
establishment  of  primaries;  1852,  for  that  of  the  Nor- 
mal ;  1854,  for  our  present  organization, —  1867  will  be 
distinguished  for  the  abandonment  of  the  city  medals 
and  substitution  of  diplomas,  for  creating  the  several 
masters  virtually  superintendents  of  their  districts,  and 
for  transferring  to  the  school  board  the  control  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  expenditures  by  the  organization  of 
its  auditing  department. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  masters,  who  had 
previously  devoted  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  with  a  very 
general  supervision  of  the  rest,  were  required  to  assume 
the   superintendence  of    all  the   classes,  grammar  and 
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primary,  throughout  their  districts,  under  the  direction 
of  their  respective  committees.  The  masters,  gentle- 
men of  high  culture,  and  selected  with  reference  to 
their  ability,  not  merely  to  instruct  but  to  govern,  had,  in 
teaching  a  single  class,  no  field  of  duty  commensurate 
with  their  qualifications  ;  nor  did  the  public  receive  an 
equivalent  proportionate  to  the  liberal  salaries  that  were 
paid  them.  Moreover,  the  instruction  and  supervision 
were  so  divided  between  the  masters,  teachers,  and  com- 
mittees, that  the  Avant  was  often  felt  of  some  more 
methodical  arrangement  that  would  bring  the  whole 
system  of  schools  in  each  district  under  one  responsible 
head.  It  was  not  proposed  to  relieve  the  masters  of  all 
participation  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes,  —  it  was 
understood  that  the  graduating  class  should  enjoy  as 
heretofore  the  advantage  of  his  special  care, — but  merely 
of  so  much  of  it  as  to  admit  of  his  havinof  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  supervision  of  the  whole. 

To  harmonize  these  various  responsibilities,  to  secure 
for  the  schools  the  largest  benefit  from  the  services  of 
the  master,  yet  leave  him  sufficient  time  for  his  other 
functions  without  exacting  unreasonable  labor,  was  judi- 
ciously confided  by  the  Board  to  its  several  committees. 
In  the  experimental  stages,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
with  much  deliberation  to  avoid  mistakes  that  might 
disturb  the  general  order,  and  this  was  the  more  imper- 
ative, that  there  existed  in  the  several  districts  various 
circuuistances  for  which  allowance  was  to  be  made.  A 
plan  for  the  government  of  a  girls'  school  might  not 
answer  as  well  for  one  of  boys.  The  fixed  ideas  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  city  were  to  be  respected.     The 
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masters  attached  to  some  of  the  schools,  gave  occa- 
sion to  modifications,  inasmuch  as  admirable  as  teachers 
they  might  prefer  the  arrangement  as  it  has  been,  and 
have  little  taste  or  fitness  for  the  new  duties  imposed. 
From  these  considerations  and  others  that  will  suggest 
themselves,  and  need  not  be  enumerated,  the  course 
pursued  has  varied  in  each  district,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  discretion  will  be  left  for  a  time  with  each 
committee  to  adapt  its  system  to  existing  wants,  that  it 
may  be  made  as  effective  as  anticipated  by  those  who 
projected  it.  When  sufficiently  tested,  it  can  be  made 
uniform  throughout  the  city,  and  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  for  all. 

Without  assuming  any  unbecoming  latitude  of  remark 
upon  what  the  Board  as  a  whole  has  delegated  to  its 
several  parts,  occasion  should  not  be  neglected  to  report 
what  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  understood 
that  the  masters,  without  exception,  retain  the  special 
charge  of  their  first  classes ;  some  of  them  throughout 
the  school  sessions,  others  during  the  morning.  In 
some  of  the  districts,  their  superintendence  is  confined 
to  receiving  reports  from  their  subordinates,  visiting  the 
rooms  at  intervals,  or  whenever  imperative  reasons 
compel  attendance  to  restore  order  when  disturbed,  to 
administer  reproof  or  punishment.  Others  are  endeav- 
oring, with  the  aid  of  their  committees,  to  frame  regula- 
tions for  instruction  and  discipline  not  repugnant  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  so  that  they  may  be  constantly  and 
thoroughly  informed  of  whatever  is  taking  place  in  the 
different  rooms,  be  familiar  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
teachers  perform  their  duty,  become  acquainted  with  the 
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character  and  capacity  of  each  pupil  by  personal  exam- 
ination in  his  studies.  Tiie  last  is  of  course  beyond 
their  power  now,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
some  plan  may  be  devised  to  render  what  seems  impos- 
sible not  only  practicable  but  easy. 

In  private  schools,  where  there  are  few  pupils,  and 
these  continuing  for  many  years  under  the  same  intelligent 
preceptor  feeling  his  responsibility  to  parents  who  have 
confided  their  children  to  his  keeping,  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  each  are  understood,  and  are  so  trained 
as  to  produce  the  best  results.  The  teacher,  if  he  has  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  insight  into 
character  his  vocation  demands,  has  a  definite  idea  of 
what  can  be  accomplished;  and  by  inciting  the  dull, 
restraining  the  over-eager,  and  inducing  methodical 
habits  of  study  and  application,  he  insures  to  all  the 
highest  excellence  of  which  their  natural  endowments 
are  susceptible.  In  this  they  are  greatly  aided  by 
home  influences,  an  advantage  not  equally  shared  by 
all  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Parental  care, 
church  and  Sabbath  teachings  do  much,  but  many 
children  are  beyond  their  reach,  and  the  State  imposes 
an  obligation  upon  the  guardians  of  public  instruc- 
tion that  these,  where  wanting,  shall  be  supplied. 

Pupils  whose  domiciles  are  not  removed  from  their 
districts  during  their  school  term  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  if  attending  the  primaries  of  their  gram- 
mar districts,  will  be  for  ten  years  under  the  su^ierin- 
tendence  of  the  same  master.  They  will  be  three  or 
four  years  passing  through  the  six  classes  of  the  prima- 
ries, five  or  six  in  their  promotions  through  the  four 
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grammar  classes.  A  master  with  eight  hundred  chil- 
dren in  the  grammar  and  an  equal  number  in  the 
primary  schools  attached  to  his  district  can  never 
acquire  much  information,  if  any  at  all,  with  respect 
to  individuals.  In  the  rapid  transfer  from  class  to  class, 
a  teacher  must  be  happily  gifted  who  can  learn  much 
more  of  her  fifty  pupils,  than  their  names  and  more 
marked  peculiarities,  before  they  leave  her  and  others 
take  their  place.  To  put  them  mechanically  through 
their  several  tasks  is  all  that  has  been  expected  or 
attempted.  If  by  adopting  a  different  method,  all  the 
advantages  of  private  tuition  can  be  ingrafted  upon  our 
system,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration. 

Could  the  record  of  each  child  be  preserved  and 
transmitted  from  teacher  to  teacher,  all  peculiarities, 
mental  and  moral,  defects,  deficiencies,  habits  and 
temper  noted  at  stated  periods,  and  reported  or  exhibited 
to  the  master,  not  only  would  each  teacher  better 
understand  her  class,  but  the  master  with  his  other 
opportunities  of  personal  observation  in  the  examina- 
tions, or  when  administering  advice  or  discipline, 
could  obtain  in  time  an  idea,  more  or  less  accurate 
of  a  large  number,  if  not  of  all  of  his  pupils.  This 
knowledge  would  enable  him  to  consult  understand- 
ingly  with  the  parents,  and  to  exert  an  influence  of 
the  happiest  kind  in  correcting  faults,  which,  if 
neglected,  might  prove  serious  obstacles  to  the  hap- 
piness and  usefulness  of  the  child  for  life.  The  sug- 
gestion we  would  make  is  a  considerable  innovation  ; 
it  is  advanced  with  extreme  diffidence  ;  the  experiment 
might  be  partially  tried,  and  not  adopted  unless  proved 
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a  success  ;  but  a  descriptive  paper  transferred  with  the 
child  from  class  to  class,  throughout  his  school  years, 
would  materially  facilitate  such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  character  and  its  modifications  as  is  possessed  in 
private  schools,  and  without  which,  the  best  methods 
of  education  are  but  groping  in  the  dark. 

Haifa  letter  sheet  with  printed  headings,  tabular  state- 
ments, the  use  of  letters,  numerals  and  signs  familiar 
only  to  the  teachers,  indicating  peculiarities  and  their 
modifications  from  time  to  time,  and  noting  progress  and 
improvement  as  well  as  defects,  would  soon  afi"ord  such 
an  idea  of  each  pupil  that  the  treatment  best  suited  to 
correct  his  faults  could  be  steadily  pursued.  Our 
teachers,  educated  for  the  most  part  in  our  own  normal 
schools,  would  soon  adopt  the  same  standards.  If  con- 
tended that  whatever  can  be  remembered  to  the  preju- 
dice of  a  child  should  not  be  perpetuated  but  eff"aced  as 
speedily  as  possible,  these  marks  would  only  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  teachers,  and  when  the  school  course  is  com- 
pleted they  would  be  destroyed.  Excellence  at  school 
is  not  a  safe  criterion  for  after  life.  Experience  proves 
that  the  ablest  men  are  often  indolent  and  dull  in  their 
childhood ;  that  the  most  estimable,  as  they  advance, 
have  been  frequently  the  least  amiable.  All  who  have 
directed  much  attention  to  the  study  of  character,  know 
that  traits  in  excess  glide  into  their  opposites  in  age, 
profusion  often  turning  to  avarice,  and  a  sulky,  fretful  or 
violent  temper,  burnt  out  by  indulgence  or  regulated 
by  principle,  being  brought  into  complete  subjection. 
No  pains  should  be  spared  to  protect  maturity  from 
the  shadow  or  taint  of  youthful  indiscretions,  but  the 
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glow  and  warmth  of  revelation  covers  with  the  mantle 
of  charity  a  multitude  of  faults,  and  after  all  the  para- 
mount object  is  to  prevent  or  correct  them. 

Occasional  modifications  in  the  course  of  study  and 
text-books  are  unavoidable.  But  as  they  subject  families 
of  moderate  means  with  many  children  to  inconvenience, 
they  should  not  be  too  frequent.  Few  changes  have 
occurred  the  past  year  involving  much  expense,  and  the 
number  of  books  has  diminished  rather  than  increased. 
In  another  part  of  this  volume  will  be  found  an  elabo- 
rate revision  of  the  whole  grammar  course,  long  needed, 
prepared  by  the  Superintendent.  Slight  alterations, 
believed  to  be  improvements,  have  been  recently 
adopted.  Some  of  the  more  abstruse  branches  of 
higher  mathematics  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  study 
of  Worcester's  History  confined  to  what  relates  to- 
America  and  Great  Britain.  The  text-books  on  natural 
philosophy,  physiology,  and  physical  geography  have 
been  dropped,  and  so  much  of  these  subjects  as  should, 
be  generally  familiar  is  to  be  taught  in  lectures. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  Readers, 
which,  from  the  sixth  primary  when  the  child  learns 
his  letters,  to  the  completion  of  the  course,  are  not  only 
a  copious  source  of  information  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
but  containing  the  masterpieces  of  the  language,  hap- 
pily selected,  more  than  any  other  influence,  mould 
the  principles,  opinions,  sentiments,  and  tastes.  No 
impression  which  the  Board  thinks  best  to  fix  firmly 
upon  the  character,  but  may  be  made  to  work  its 
way  almost  unconsciously  through  this  channel.  Fault 
is    often   found   that  those   who   are    educated  in  our 
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public  schools,  are  not  sufficiently  prepossessing  and 
courteous  in  their  manners,  that  they  have  little 
veneration  for  age  or  whatever  else  is  respectable, 
that  they  are  rude,  selfish,  and  inconsiderate  of  others. 
K  this  be  so,  it  proceeds  from  deeper  causes  than 
can  be  reached  by  homilies  on  propriety  and  polite- 
ness. However  important  these  may  be  as  branches 
of  education,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  occasion  is 
neglected  to  polish  and  refine  by  ^uiet  influences 
and  examples,  by  timely  caution  and  reproof,  deport- 
ment is  but  the  outward  expression  of  disposition  and 
character ;  and  if  these  from  nature  or  want  of  early 
training  are  defective,  they  first  must  be  corrected. 
There  are  certain  rules  and  usages  familiar  to  those 
who  mix  much  in  social  life,  but  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  manners,  however  much  they  may  con- 
form to  conventional  standards  and  good  taste,  repel 
rather  than  attract,  unless  they  are  the  inspiration  of 
a  heart  trusting  and  modest,  truthful  and  generous, 
eager  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others.  But 
much  even  of  this  may  be  instilled  through  the  Readers. 
New  editions  of  two  of  the  series  have  been  substi- 
tuted during  ihe  year.  Perhaps  the  rest  may  be  in 
time  remodelled.  They  now  contain  many  precious 
lessons  and  examples  of  the  kind  suggested,  but  other 
well-known  passages  might  be  added,  inculcating  indi- 
rectly by  illustration  rather  than  by  precept,  what  is 
engaging  and  graceful,  polite  and  courteous. 

The  same  opportunity  might  well  be  improved  to 
inculcate  the  virtues  of  sobriety  and  moderation  in 
all  things,  of  justice  and  integrity,  moral  courage  fear- 
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less  of  consequences  in  telling  the  truth,  loyalty  to 
every  obligation.  What  the  French  call  the  "  petite 
morale,"  or  the  rules  that  should  govern  social  inter- 
course, is  much  neglected  in  our  American  schools, 
but  forms  an  essential  part  of  all  good  education  in 
Europe.  The  principles  of  conversation,  which  is  not 
so  much  a  gift  as  a  fine  art  as  it  has  been  happily 
termed,  are  little  understood,  and  though  conversation 
to  be  entertaining  and  effective  must  be  spontaneous 
and  unshackled,  it  still  has  its  laws,  which  as  a  second 
nature  controlling  the  interchange  of  thought  add  much 
to  its  enjoyment.  These  rules  extended  would  form 
more  exact  habits  of  mind,  and  be  invaluable  to  all  who 
have  points  to  carry  by  argument  either  in  public  debate 
or  in  ordinary  occupations.  To  write  a  good  letter  is 
an  important  acquirement  for  all  classes  and  conditions, 
and  no  graduate  of  the  Normal  school  but  could  give 
to  the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  hints  that 
would  prove  of  infinite  use  for  business  purposes  or 
friendly  intercourse.  The  simple  rules  of  style  and 
composition  which  are  gradually  impressed  upon  the 
mind  by  reading,  if  presented  at  a  later  stage  as  a 
whole  in  a  text-book,  would  be  much  more  apt  to  be 
remembered.  Without  burthening  the  mind  beyond 
its  power  of  comprehension,  a  general  view  of  litera- 
ture would  be  of  service,  with  directions  for  their  future 
reading ;  and  some  knowledge  of  government  in  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  exists  or  has  existed,  is  of 
primary  importance  to  young  men  who  should  learn  to 
appreciate  by  contrast  the  value  of  our  own  free  insti- 
tutions.    The  habit  of  committing  to  memory  is  more 
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cultivated  abroad  than  with  us  ;  it  not  only  strengthens 
the  faculty,  but  supplies  the  mind  with  correct  models 
of  thought  and  composition,  and  is  an  unfailing  source 
of  comfort  and  relief  in  solitude,  sickness  or  distress.  A 
few  lines  of  good  poetry,  a  proverb  or  fable,  some  preg- 
nant passage  from  orator  or  moralist,  daily  added  to  a 
treasure-house  that  can  never  be  filled,  would  in  time 
make  an  aggregate  of  priceless  worth. 

Knowledge  of  more  service  than  grammar  or  arith- 
metic is  that  practical  philosophy  which  conduces  to 
happiness.  If  not,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  our  being's 
only  end  and  aim,  it  is  still  an  object  of  rational  pursuit, 
and  it  is  well  to  learn  early  how  far  it  is  within  our 
control.  It  was,  of  course,  never  designed  to  be  unin- 
terrupted, and  character,  to  be  strong  or  noble,  must 
be  tempered  by  tribulation.  But  sensitive  childhood 
has  trials  enough  for  this  purpose,  and  more  should 
rather  be  avoided  than  sought.  The  scale  of  human 
felicity  at  best  is  not  fixed  very  high,  and  within  its 
limits  are  various  gradations,  from  differences  of  tem- 
perament, organization,  and  other  heirlooms  com- 
mingled in  the  blood.  There  are  still  certain  simple 
rules  and  principles,  applicable  to  all,  which  greatly 
increase  its  aggregate,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  dealing  with  the  young.  Habitual  cheerfulness, 
amiability,  graceful  submission,  disarming  of  their 
annoyance  events  that  are  disagreeable,  may  be  culti- 
vated, and  go  far  in  themselves  to  constitute  happiness. 
These  depend,  too,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  bodily 
ease  and  comfort  proceeding  from  moderation  in  diet, 
neatness   in   person    and    dress,    prudence    as    regards 
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exposure,  regularity  in  exercise  and  sleep.  Children 
should  be  persuaded  to  seek  their  gratifications,  not  in 
the  indulgence  of  their  animal  nature,  but  in  the  mind ; 
in  sensibility  to  what  is  admirable  in  character,  design, 
or  adaptation ;  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  their 
companions  and  older  associates,  not  to  be  won  by 
direction,  but  desert.  They  should  be  taught  to  rely 
upon  their  own  resources,  improve  the  moments  as  they 
pass,  take  pleasure  in  whatever  occupies  their  atten- 
tion, delight  in  their  studies  and  pursuits.  If  easily 
ruffled  by  disappointment  or  injustice,  abashed  and 
disconcerted  by  overweaning  consciousness  of  self  or 
want  of  generous  confidence  in  others,  not  only  will 
their  progress  be  impeded,  but  much  precious  happi- 
ness be  lost.  Their  exuberance  of  spirits  may  require 
repression,  and  the  genius  of  the  school-room  impose 
restraints ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  contented,  and  acquire  and  daily  put  to  use  these 
and  similar  truths,  that  will  make  them  so  through  life. 
They  come,  in  process  of  time,  to  sensible  persons  by 
experience ;  but  it  would  save  the  young  from  much 
needless  grief,  if  they  were  early  impressed  upon  their 
minds  in  their  Readers. 

A  recent  foreign  writer  on  our  institutions,  com- 
ments with  much  asperity  on  the  reading  in  the  Boston 
schools,  which  he  stigmatizes  as  stilted  and  declama- 
tory. Censure  prompted  by  ill-nature  or  a  disposition 
to  cavil,  is  only  to  be  heeded  so  far  as  it  may  profit ; 
but  criticism,  well-intended,  should  be  always  welcome. 
Poetry  and  oratory  demand  a  different  emphasis  from 
simple  narration,  to  read  which  well,  by  the  sick-bed  or 
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domestic  fireside,  is  a  more  useful  accomplishment.  But 
the  principles  of  good  reading  are  best  learned  from 
such  selections  as  appeal  to  the  nobler  sentiments  and 
stir  the  sensibilities.  Their  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
construction  make  a  deeper  impression ;  they  produce  a 
more  distinct  articulation,  the  voice  gains  in  flexibility 
and  fluency,  and  its  modulations  become  more  harmo- 
nious and  pleasing.  The  habit  of  reading  with  anima- 
tion and  expression,  thus  acquired,  becomes  instinctive  ; 
and  in  less  impassioned  passages,  the  tones  subdued  and 
tempered  by  good  taste,  and  the  apprehension  quickened 
by  use,  meaning  is  conveyed  without  the  attention  being 
diverted  by  the  manner  from  the  sense,  or  disappoint- 
ment being  caused  by  inadequate  conception. 

In  making  up  at  examinations  averages  of  compara- 
tive excellence  in  the  various  branches,  flve  per  cent  is 
allowed  as  the  maximum  for  the  best  reading,  while  the 
scale  in  others  extends  to  twenty.  As  relative  rank  is 
determined  by  the  general  aggregate,  less  importance 
would  seem  to  be  attached  to  this  than  it  deserves. 
Good  reading  depends  upon  voice  and  organization, 
upon  the  emotional  nature  and  moral  sensibility,  but 
congenital  and  acquired  defects  are  to  be  conquered  or 
modified  by  attention  and  eff"ort.  The  result,  whether 
measured  by  the  pains  taken"  or  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  attainment,  should  determine  the  degree  of 
commendation.  Proflciency  in  many  other  departments 
is  materially  affected  by  differences  of  endowment,  but 
it  has  never  been  considered  unjust  or  unreasonable 
to  apply  the  scale  of  merit  to  them  without  taking 
into  account  the  natural  aptitudes      To  read  well  is  not 
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only  a  valuable  accomplishment  to  possess,  and  as  such 
to  be  encouraged,  but  it  is  an  almost  unerring  test  of 
cultivation  and  disposition.  In  examinations  for  substi- 
tutes or  teachers,  great  weight  is  justly  attached  to  it  as 
indicative  of  character,  as  well  as  of  competency  to 
govern  and  instruct.  Indeed,  there  are  few  exercises  in 
the  whole  school  course  which  contribute  more  largely 
to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  mental  and 
moral  nature,  and  their  appropriate  expression.  When 
we  consider  besides  the  magical  effects  already  pro- 
duced by  our  system  of  vocal  instruction,  how  rapidly 
are  disappearing  foreign  peculiarities  of  accent,  nasal 
twang,  sibilants  and  rising  inflections,  that  nowhere 
probably  on  the  globe  is  the  vernacular  spoken  by  all 
classes  and  conditions  with  greater  propriety  and  purity, 
and  that  this  is  a  manifest  mark  of  high  civilization,  we 
shall  not  be  disposed  to  attach  to  the  methods  that  have 
brought  about  such  results  any  secondary  importance. 

It  is  frequent  subject  of  animadversion  amongst  our 
citizens,  to  a  certain  extent  querulous  and  unreasonable, 
but  in  some  respects  well  grounded,  that  our  course  and 
processes  of  instruction  are  better  suited  for  children 
who  are  to  maintain  themselves  by  professional  pursuits, 
or  in  trade,  than  in  mechanical  employments.  It  is 
urged  that  in  entering  upon  busy  life  they  have  acquired 
much  that  is  of  little  value,  and  have  no  inclination  or 
taste  for  the  useful  arts  which  would  ensure  them  ear- 
lier competence  and  eventual  independence ;  that  the 
time  now  wasted  in  elegant  accomplishments,  only  fit 
for  the  rich,  whose  lot  in  life,  if  not  more  honorable  or 
happy,  is   diff"erently  cast,  should  be   devoted  to  what 
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will  prepare  the  greater  number  for  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions by  which  they  are  to  earn  their  livelihood ;  that, 
alike  for  all  conditions,  abstract  rules  and  principles  are 
too  abstruse  to  be  comprehended,  encumbering  the 
memory  without  being  assimilated,  and  failing  of  their 
intended  design  in  the  development  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties ;  and  that  a  study  of  nature,  of  what  falls  within 
the  scope  of  daily  observation,  if  properly  methodized 
and  illustrated,  would  have  a  better  effect  in  inducing 
habits  of  attention,  quicken  by  exercise  more  effectively 
the  reasoning  powers,  at  the  same  time  imparting  in- 
formation more  valuable,  and  more  easily  retained, 
which  would  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

Carlyle,  whose  common  sense  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
uncommon  way  in  which  he  generally  expresses  it,  says  : 
"  That  for  many  years  it  has  been  one  of  my  constant 
regrets  that  no  schoolmaster  of  mine  had  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  so  far  at  least,  as  to  have  taught  me 
the  grasses  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  and  the  little 
winged  and  wingless  neighbors  that  are  continually 
meeting  me  with  a  salutation  I  cannot  answer  as  things 
are.  Why  didn't  somebody  teach  me  the  constellations, 
too,  and  make  me  at  home  in  the  starry  heavens  which 
are  always  overhead,  and  which  I  don't  half  know  to  this 
day?  I  love  to  prophesy  that  there  will  come  a  time, 
when  not  in  Edinburgh  only,  but  in  all  Scottish  and 
European  lands  and  colleges,  the  schoolmaster  will  be 
strictly  required  to  possess  these  two  capabilities  (nei- 
ther Greek  nor  Latin  more  strict),  and  that  no  ingenious 
little  denizen  of  this  universe  be  thenceforward  debarred 
from  his  right  of  liberty  in  these  two  departments,  and 
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doomed  to  look  at  them  as  across  grated  fences  all  his 
life." 

This  complahit  coincides  with  the  opinions  of  the 
most  intelligent  writers  on  edncation  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  agree  that  w^hile  grammar  and  arithmetic 
are  all  important  in  moderation,  they  generally  occupy 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  precious  period  of  childhood, 
especially  in  its  early  stages,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
branches  better  adapted  to  their  degree  of  development. 
They  recommend  the  substitution  of  natural  sciences, 
and  the  study  of  objects  of  observation,  in  the  place  of 
all  but  the  more  simple  rules  and  principles  of  grammar 
and  mathematics,  the  higher  branches  of  which  can  be 
learned  to  better  advantage  when  the  mind  is  more 
matured.  They  contend  that  the  existing  plan  was 
adopted  before  the  great  modern  discoveries  in  science 
had  been  sufficiently  perfected  for  school  purposes,  and 
though  once  the  best  mode  that  was  attainable  for  train- 
ing the  faculties,  is  not  so  now.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  Prussia,  then  more  advanced  than  any  other 
country  in  its  ideas  on  education,  our  present  system 
prevailed,  and  it  is  said  that  the  innovations  above  sug- 
gested having  been  more  recently  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  certainly  waser 
to  profit  by  the  failures  of  others  than  our  own ;  but 
circumstances  so  greatly  affect  results,  that  we  should 
not  be  too  ready  to  accept  as  final  either  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

The  reforms  recommended  are  advocated  by  a  formi- 
dable array  of  authority,  supported  by  arguments  of 
extraordinary  pungency.     Correct  conclusions  with  re- 
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gard  to  them  are  of  such  vital  consequences  to  the  best 
interests  of  society,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  this  Board  to 
consider  them  with  care.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  preponderance  of  argument  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
change,  but  not  too  radical.  Our  system  has  grown  up 
slowly  and  steadily  to  its  present  dimensions.  Its 
methods  have  been  devised  by  able  minds,  and  adopted 
after  mature  deliberation  ;  and  innovations,  however 
seemingly  meritorious,  should  not  be  attempted  before 
they  have  won  their  way  to  the  approbation  of  both 
Board  and  teachers.  It  may  be  asserted  with  con- 
fidence that  the  subject  is  receiving  the  attention  it 
richly  deserves,  from  the  superintendent  and  the  mas- 
ters. The  animated  discussion  it  has  elicited  through- 
out the  country  cannot  fail  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of 
inquiry.  And  the  pride  they  naturally  take  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  system  they  help  to  administer,  their  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  community  that  confides  to  them 
such  responsible  trusts,  must  impel  them  to  make  known 
without  reserve,  or  prejudice  in  favor  of  what  has  long 
been  established,  the  results  of  their  observation  and 
experience. 

If,  as  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate,  they  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  objections  to  established  methods 
have  weight,  and  ought  to  prevail,  the  modifications 
proposed  should  be  introduced  without  essentially  dis- 
turbing the  existing  arrangements.  The  simple  rudi- 
ments of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  geography  and  his- 
tory still  remaining  as  the  principal  branches,  the  text 
books  unchanged  or  as  new  editions  are  demanded  only 
slightly   altered,    the  object  in  view  might  be   accom- 
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plished  by  such  instruction  under  the  direction  of  the 
masters  and  committees,  not  only  as  now  proposed  for 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and  physiology  by  the 
fourteenth  section  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Regu- 
lations for  the  first  grammar  class,  but  throughout  the 
primary  and  grammar  classes  according  to  their  degrees 
of  intelligence.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  passing 
through  the  schools,  few  reach  the  first  grammar  classes, 
and  for  the  largest  portion  of  those  that  do,  it  might  be 
asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  children  derive  no  advantage  whatsoever  from  the 
instruction  given  in  these  branches,  and  yet  in  the  occu- 
pations they  are  to  pursue,  it  would  bo  of  inestimable 
benefit,  of  vastly  greater,  indeed,  to  them,  from  the 
practical  nature  of  their  employments,  than  to  those 
who  take  their  diplomas. 

The  solar  and  stellar  system,  its  distances  and  rota- 
tions ;  the  earth,  its  form  and  structure,  the  weather  and 
tides,  air  and  water,  steam  and  ice ;  gravitation,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism ;  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ; 
the  laws  of  physics,  in  the  lever,  inclined  plane  and  pul- 
ley ;  of  the  use  of  language  in  composition,  conversation 
and  debate ;  of  morals,  taste,  government,  political 
and  social  economy ;  of  the  mental  operations,  simple 
syllogisms,  moral  and  mathematical  demonstration,  in- 
duction and  synthesis,  stripped  of  technical  terms,  and 
presented  in  simple  language,  would  be,  if  not  as  com- 
prehensible at  twelve  as  at  twenty,  as  much  so  as  many 
of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  now  taught. 
These  branches  are  now  embraced  in  the  high  school 
course,   and  there  carried  far  bevond  what   would  be 
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reasonable  for  younger  minds ;  bnt  intelligent  teachers 
from  the  normals  could  easily  select  from  their  own 
fulness  of  knowledge  much  that  would  be  fitted  for  their 
respective  classes  ;  or  what  would  be  more  judicious,  the 
Board  or  its  committees  might  distribute  these  subjects 
for  each  instructor  over  the  school  period,  so  that  every 
pupil  should  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  them. 

From  books  and  play,  observation  and  experience, 
much  information  on  all  these  subjects  is  derived ;  but 
it  is  too  apt  to  be  vague  and  fragmentary,  blended  with 
error,  tending  to  mislead.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
when  the  curiosity  is  aroused  and  the  intelligence  keen 
to  apprehend,  correct  and  methodical  notions  should  be 
conveyed.  The  ideas  and  principles  received  and  stored 
in  the  memory  will  be  continually  brought  into  con- 
sciousness by  surrounding  objects,  and  their  practical 
meaning  forcibly  exhibited  in  the  new  forms  and  combi- 
nations in  which  they  are  presented.  Once  rooted  in  the 
mind  they  will,  as  is  the  rule  with  all  our  acquisitions  of 
knowledge,  grow  and  fructify  with  the  physical  develop- 
ment. If  at  maturity  opportunities  offer  for  further 
improvement  by  attendance  upon  lectures  or  reading, 
what  is  known  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  fresh  attain- 
ments. Should  occupations  engross  and  leave  no  leisure 
for  study,  their  stock  of  ideas  will  still  furnish  an  inex- 
haustible fund  for  enjoyment,  thought,  and  conversa- 
tion. Material  ever  at  hand  will  be  supplied  for  the 
exercise  and  invigoration  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Ven- 
eration will  be  inspired  for  the  Creator,  from  wdiose 
wisdom  and  love  have  proceeded  so  many  marvels ;  and 
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whatever  the  objects  or  employments  of  life,  it  will  add 
greatly  to  competency  and  chances  of  success. 

It  is  a  prevailing  fallacy  that  because  a  little  learning 
is  often  dangerous,  it  is  better  to  have  none  at  all.  This 
may  be  true  of  erroneous  impressions  seizing  fast  hold 
of  the  mind,  fostering  presumption,  plunging  their  vic- 
tim, like  the  foolhardy  skater  on  ice  too  thin  to  bear  him, 
into  inextricable  depths.  But  it  has  no  application  to 
that  kind  of  acquaintance  with  common  things,  which 
well  informed  persons  possess  and  find  exceedingly  use- 
ful. This  common  sense  is  philosophy  or  science  put  to 
practical  purpose,  and  so  long  as  what  is  known  at  all  is 
known  with  accuracy  and  precision,  if  we  cannot  have 
more  we  better  have  little.  What  is  now  understood  by 
every  child  was  not  many  years  ago  a  secret  from  the 
wisest ;  and  the  modern  luminaries  of  science  wait  but 
in  the  outer  courts  of  its  temple,  pick  pebbles  from  its 
shore.  If  a  fortunate  few,  who  are  permitted  the  high- 
est culture  of  the  period,  may  follow  in  their  footsteps, 
solving  new  mysteries  and  searching  out  reasons  and 
remoter  causes,  the  rest  must  be  content  to  acquii-e 
at  school  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles 
they  establish,  or  find  the  want  of  such  knowledge  a  per- 
petual stumbling-block  in  their  path,  a  fruitful  source 
of  perplexity  and  often  of  delusion. 

Syntax  and  alligation  are  no  safeguard  against  super- 
stition ;  and  rarely  has  there  existed  a  community  more 
credulous  than  our  own.  Quacks  and  charlatans,  spirit- 
ualists and  soothsayers,  enthusiasts  and  unbelievers,  the 
most  superstitious  of  them  all,  hold  undisputed  sway 
among   the    less   enlightened,    too   often   where    there 
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should  be  more  sense,  and  this  can  be  traced  to  an  ade- 
quate cause,  in  the  neglect  of  natural  science,  in  common 
school  education.  Philosophic  scepticism  seeks  its  ele- 
ment in  the  actual  world,  recognizes  and  respects  its 
limitations,  and  conditions.  Its  deferential  spirit,  while 
eager  for  truth  that  is  attainable  and  of  practical  value, 
has  no  unhealthy  appetite  for  illegitimate  hypothesis, 
for  paradox  specious  but  unsound.  It  knows  too  much 
to  be  betrayed  into  the  irrational  or  absurd,  —  into  table 
tipping,  vicarious  morality,  or  political  empiricism. 

It  would  be  a  fatal  and  obvious  error  to  substitute 
natural  science  or  general  information  in  the  place  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  elementary  rudiments.  To 
accustom  the  mind  early  to  rule  and  method  should  be 
kept  ever  steadfastly  in  view,  as  the  primordial  prin- 
ciple of  all  good  education ;  and  no  studies  serve  better 
for  this  purpose  than  grammar  and  arithmetic.  Habits 
of  exactitude,  precise  ideas,  are  the  best  groundwork 
for  farther  attainment.  Good  penmanship,  quickness 
at  figures,  to  read  and  spell  accurately,  to  express  the 
thoughts  with  fluency  and  propriety,  are  not  only  of  intrin- 
sic but  paramount  importance,  and  cannot  be  acquired 
without  mental  discipline,  the  best  preparation  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  they  are  not  merely  an 
end,  but  the  means,  and  tiiiie  should  be  found  for  farther 
advancement  during  the  ten  years  passed  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  in  both.  By  happily  combining  them  the 
twofold  object  of  education,  the  training  of  the  faculties 
and  acquisition  of  knowledge,  will  be  reciprocally  pro- 
moted, and,  while  no  accom.plishment  useful  for  the 
purposes   of  busy  life   will   have  been  neglected,   the 
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amount  of  valuable  information  carried  from  the  schools 
will  be  greatly  augmented. 

Our  sister  city,  New  Bedford,  in  her  graded  course 
of  instruction  for  her  public  schools,  is  at  this  very  time 
adopting  what  we  substantially  recommend  for  our  own. 
No  abrupt  or  radical  change  would,  perhaps,  be  advisa- 
ble here ;  but,  if  the  text-book  committee  approved, 
its  gradual  introduction  into  the  primary  classes  would 
be  of  advantage.  If  found  to  work  well  it  might  be 
extended  higher  up.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
manual  itself  in  every  school-room,  and  the  teachers 
directed  or  authorized  to  use  it  freely,  as  auxiliary  to 
what  is  now  prescribed.  Its  rule  that  even  primarians 
shall  exercise  their  minds  in  simple  forms  of  composi- 
tion, such  as  letters,  stories,  descriptions,  correction  of 
ill-constructed  sentences,  seems  especially  judicious.  In 
some  of  our  schools,  even  in  the  upper  grammar  classes 
where  duly  prescribed,  the  practice  is  much  neglected. 
The  strong  point  in  the  New  Bedford  course  is  the 
amount  of  natural  science  and  useful  knowledge  it  em- 
braces, and  its  rational  methods  of  treating  history  and 
geography.  It  was,  evidently,  prepared  with  care,  and, 
if  susceptible  of  improvement,  might  well  serve  as  the 
groundwork  of  a  new  system  for  ourselves. 

Although  a  favorite  idea  with  many  that  instruction 
should  be  given  for  the  most  part  orally,  and  without 
reference  to  text-books,  the  objections  to  this  are  almost 
too  palpable  for  comment.  It  would  be  for  the  mariner 
on  the  boundless  ocean  to  throw  overboard  his  compass 
and  chart.  Both  for  pupil  and  teacher  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  travel  along  accustomed  paths,  marked,  defined, 
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and  not  to  be  mistaken.  Teachers  should  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  book,  but  this  cannot  be  expected  of 
pupils.  Accomplished  preceptors  will  depend  princi- 
pally upon  their  general  stores  of  information  to  illus- 
trate their  lessons,  but  these  must  follow  in  the  order 
prescribed.  If  the  course  be  extended,  as  suggested, 
the  need  will  be  felt  for  another  class  book,  which,  in 
short  chapters,  shall  present  the  subjects  heretofore 
mentioned,  and  others  of  like  character,  giving  only,  of 
course,  a  very  general  synopsis  of  each  topic,  to  be 
used  by  the  teachers  in  their  occasional  illustrations, 
and  also  for  exercises  in  reading  and  analysis.  Teachers 
should  be  more  in  the  habit,  when  selecting  passages 
for  either  purpose,  to  explain  their  meaning ;  they 
would  not  only  be  more  correctly  read,  but  longer 
remembered  ;  and  this  would  be  the  most  important 
part  of  the  lessons  in  such  a  class  book  as  that  pro- 
posed. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  Board  should  deter- 
mine to  adopt  such  a  class  book,  and  none  could  be 
found  in  use  in  other  places  to  meet  its  views,  such  a 
work  could  be  easily  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  text-book  committee,  composed  of  contributions, 
upon  their  several  specialties,  from  the  leading  minds 
amongst  us.  Such  an  opportunity  to  be  useful  to  the 
public  could  not  but  be  generously  and  promptly 
responded  to,  and  all  the  knowledge  relating  to  their 
respective  branches  which  would  be  intelligible  and 
of  service  to  the  class  intended  to  be  benefited,  could 
be  easily  condensed  within  the  limits  proposed. 

After  the  full  discussion  that  took  place  in  the  Board 
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on  the  subject  of  Guyot's  series  of  Physical  Geography, 
and  the  conclusion  that  its  various  errors  and  defects, 
as  well  as  its  cost,  rendered  its  adoption  unadvisable, 
we  venture  to  allude  to  it  only  to  commend  the  excel- 
lence of  its  general  idea  and  principles,  which  seemed 
to  be  admitted.  If  not  as  yet  sufficiently  perfected  to 
supersede  what  are  now  in  use  in  the  schools,  these 
books  are  valuable  for  reference,  and  copies  should  be 
placed  in  every  school  building,  for  the  teachers  to 
consult.  The  high  position  held  by  Prof.  Guyot  in 
this  scientific  department  encourages  the  hope  that  his 
method  will  finally  prevail,  and  that  the  series  to  which 
his  name  has  been  attached,  or  some  other  embracing 
his  plan  of  simplifying  the  natural  laws  and  phe- 
nomena to  the  comprehension  of  children,  may  come 
again  under  consideration. 

In  some  schools,  the  practice  of  review  is  a  marked 
feature  in  instruction ;  in  others,  is  believed  to  be 
wholly  neglected.  To  retain  what  has  been  learnt,  this 
is  almost  indispensable.  The  last  lesson  each  week 
might  well  be  devoted  to  such  review  of  those  previ- 
ously learnt.  For  the  same  purpose,  as  often,  lectures 
should  be  given  to  the  two  npper  grammar  classes,  upon 
subjects  selected  by  the  several  district  committees,  by 
the  masters  and  competent  teachers.  Thus,  each  pupil 
completing  the  grammar  school  course  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  more  than  once,  at  intervals  of 
twelve  months,  all  the  prominent  rules  and  principles, 
the  most  striking  facts  and  phenomena  connected  with 
the  subjects  discussed.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
expect  or  require   that  these  lectures   should  be  very 
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learned  or  profound.  They  would  not  answer  their 
purpose  so  well,  if  they  were ;  but  they  could,  without 
much  effort,  be  made  instructive  and  interesting,  and 
would  have  the  advantage  of  presenting,  with  some 
measure  of  completeness,  what  has  been  learnt  in  de- 
tail, of  recalling  much  that  had  been  forgotten  or  imper- 
fectly remembered,  of  systematizing  knowledge,  the  most 
effective  mode  of  rendering  it  available  for  use. 

In  advocating  a  more  liberal  infusion  of  physical  and 
natural  science  into  our  common  school  course,  we 
would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  little  sympathy 
with  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  age,  that  denounces 
all  classical  learning.  For  students  preparing  for  col- 
lege or  professional  life  it  is  indispensable,  not  because 
it  is  customary  or  prescribed,  but  likewise  for  its  in- 
trinsic merits.  Wherever  health,  capacity  and  con- 
dition admit  of  high  culture,  scholastic  studies  are 
agencies  potential  for  giving  command  of  language, 
refining  the  faculties  and  invigorating  the  mental  powers. 
Instances  are  frequent  and  familiar  within  our  own 
experience  where  modern  languages  and  their  literature, 
history  and  philosophy  have  not  been  found  incom- 
patible, even  at  an  early  age,  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  master  pieces  of  antiquity.  In  one,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and,  if  rightly 
remembered,  also  German,  were  pursued  by  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  at  the  same  time  with  the  usual  English 
branches.  Our  Latin  School  has  produced  many  emi- 
nent celebrities,  whose  distinction  in  political  and  pro- 
fessional life  was  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  their 
native    genius,   but   whose    classical    training   broight 
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this   into   play,  and  added  lustre    to    their  intellectual 
achievements. 

The  exclusive  devotion  to  these  branches  in  the 
universities  of  England  and  its  principal  seminaries  is 
to  be  condemned.  But  the  struggle  there  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  a  superannuated  thraldom  is  no 
example  for  us.  Too  often  public  opinion  here  has 
been  misled  by  crusades  against  abuses,  which  exist,  if 
at  all,  in  a  very  modified  degree  in  American  expe- 
rience. Reform  ever  oversteps  the  bounces  of  a  wise 
moderation,  that  it  may  kindle  an  enthusiasm  able  to 
cope  with  deep-seated  evils.  The  danger  here  to  be 
guarded  against  proceeds  from  the  opposite  extreme. 
Education  is  more  generally  diffused,  but  sound  and 
extensive  scholarship  or  its  fruits  are  not  by  any  means 
proportionate  either  in  variety  or  excellence.  This,  of 
course,  is  partially  attributable -to  other  causes,  stronger 
incentives  and  higher  standards,  ampler  facilities  in 
books  and  cabinets,  social  emulation,  and  the  numbers 
of  educated  men  abroad  who  have  no  opportunities 
for  winning  distinction  or  their  bread  but  by  severe 
mental  effort. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  precious  time  is  need- 
lessly wasted  by  commencing  upon  such  studies  prema- 
turely. Postponed  to  a  later  stage,  when  the  intellect 
has  been  expanded  and  strengthened  by  its  natural 
development,  and  by  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
world,  the  progress  would  be  more  rapid,  both  method 
and  aim  better  understood.  Nothing  is  more  painful  to 
contemplate  than  youthful  minds  that  should  be  full  of 
happiness   and  intelligence  wearily  plodding  over  les- 
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sons,  from  which  they  revolt,  and  which  are  of  no  prac- 
tical service.  It  is  moreover  believed  that  attention  is 
paid  to  mere  structure  that  should  be  given  to  substance 
and  sense.  If  the  former  is  the  essential  object,  the 
pursuit  cannot  too  soon  be  abandoned.  Grammatical 
precision,  although  desirable,  by  no  means  fills  the  pro- 
portions of  genuine  and  generous  scholarship.  How- 
ever exquisite  the  rhythm  or  majestic  the  flow,  apt  in 
their  expression,  or  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  it  is  not 
for  these  the  classics  should  be  studied.  Our  modern 
languages  have  been  derived,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
Greek  and  Latin.  Our  authorities  in  almost  every 
branch  of  learning  are  inaccessible,  scientific  nomen- 
clature in  the  most  familiar  sciences  but  partially 
intelligible  to  such  as  have  not  studied  them.  No 
better  mode  can  be  devised  for  enlarging  the  vocabu- 
lary, fixing  in  the  mind  correct  definition,  suggesting 
ideas  or  exercising  the  judgment,  than  translating  from 
them  or  from  some  of  the  modern  languages  into  English. 
But  these  are  their  secondary  claims  as  branches  of 
liberal  education.  Greece  and  Rome  attained  the  first 
great  intellectual  development  of  the  race.  For  twenty 
centuries,  its  golden  threads  have  been  interweaving 
with  whatever  has  been  since  pre-eminent,  and  our 
modern  civilization  derives  from  them  its  form  and 
pressure.  The  mind  that  with  steady  poise,  soaring 
above  narrow  views  and  popular  delusions,  embraces 
within  its  scope  both  eras,  and  can  trace  and  scan  the 
tangled  paths  between  of  human  error  or  advance,  has 
reached  a  culture  than  which  thoroughness  in  no  other 
field  of  effort  can  better  reward  the  labor  of  attainment. 
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Numerous  and  amply  endowed  as  are  our  collegiate 
foundations,  their  graduates  form  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  whole  community.  Yet  these  cannot  be  spared. 
No  man  liveth  to  himself,  nor  are  the  services  rendered 
to  society  by  the  highly  educated  to  be  estimated  by 
ordinary  standards.  Grateful  as  we  should  be  for  our 
material  prosperity,  and  whatever  conduces  to  the  easy 
and  comfortable  condition  of  all  classes,  human  life  is 
more  a  matter  of  mind  than  of  body,  —  ideas  quite  as 
jDrecious  as  bread.  Where  everybody  reads,  and  the 
fatal  facility  of  print  is  universal,  thoroughness  of  schol- 
arship in  the  few  is  the  concern  of  all.  As  events  and 
incidents  occur  to  occupy  or  agitate  public  opinion, 
whatever  the  past  possesses  worth  knowing  floods  in 
for  their  illustration  from  lip  and  pen,  and  the  many, 
without  leisure  for  study  and  research,  reap  the  fruits 
of  the  intellectual  toil  of  the  learned. 

For  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  politics  or  literature,  in 
every  career,  where  one  ventures  to  think  for  other 
men,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  philosophical  and 
historical,  poetic  and  dramatic  productions  of  twenty 
centuries  ago,  is  the  best  preparation,  invaluable  for 
model  or  inspiration  Whoever  recalls  the  infinite 
delight  experienced  from  poring,  under  summer  trees 
or  by  the  winter's  hearth,  over  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Homer  or  Xenophon,  or  those  matchless  tragedies  that 
filled  the  theatres  of  Athens,  even  while  the  enemy 
were  battering  at  its  gates,  will  never  discourage  any 
one  else  from  sources  of  such  keen  enjoyment.  But 
unless  the  teacher  brings  to  bear  upon  his  lessons  all 
collateral  topics  that  can  contribute   to  their   elucida- 
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tion,  unless  a  sincere  lover  himself  of  classical  learning, 
he  gives  more  prominence  to  its  aesthetic  and  philo- 
sophic relations  than  to  mere  dialectics,  and  has  the 
power  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm, 
much  of  his  instruction  will  be  to  throw  water  into 
the  sand,  —  prove  labor  in  vain. 

Not  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  study  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  these  no  large 
j)roportion  enter  college.  The  Latin  School  has  long 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  completeness  of 
its  preparation  for  the  collegiate  course ;  and  this  com- 
pleteness is  not  purchased  at  the  cost  of  any  liberal 
culture  that  should  attend  superior  scholarship.  A 
library  for  reference,  models  of  ancient  edifices,  en- 
gravings and  maps,  are  ever  at  hand  in  the  school 
apartments,  and  all  kindred  subjects  improved  to  shed 
light  on  the  lessons,  elicit  whatever  they  possess,  for 
instruction  or  entertainment.  Classical  learning,  if  con- 
stituting a  prominent  feature,  is  not  pursued  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  branches  equally  or  more  important. 
Compositions  and  declamations  prove  that  due  attention 
is  paid  to  expression  and  utterance,  though  it  is  matter 
of  regret  that  musical  training  should  be  neglected. 

For  the  students  of  the  High  Schools  such  accom- 
plishments as  will  add  either  to  their  enjoyment  or  use- 
fulness, to  the  harmonious  development  of  body  and 
mind,  when  not  involving  much  expense,  should  be 
encouraged.  Boys  need  little  persuasion  to  acquire  the 
arts  of  skating  and  swimming,  and  for  these  and  the 
usual  athletic  sports  facilities  are  publicly  provided. 
Dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  perfecting  the   physical 
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frame,  as  well  as  some  of  the  moral  qualities,  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  common  school  education.  But 
instruction  in  military  drill  and  science  is  given  by  a 
competent  teacher  to  all  pupils  of  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish High  Schools  qualified  to  receive  it. 

The  reports  on  these  schools,  presented  later  in  this 
volume,  render  superfluous  any  reference  to  them  by 
us.  The  encomiums  they  are  continually  receiving  are 
richly  deserved.  Tt  is  to  be  regretted  that  larger  num- 
bers do  not  improve  the  advantages  they  off'er.  The 
High  and  Normal  School,  with  its  training  department, 
is  the  especial  pride  of  the  City,  —  the  fountain  head 
from  which  good  learning  is  diffused  in  copious  streams 
throughout  our  system  of  public  instruction.  It  has 
already  been  of  incalculable  service  in  producing  many 
excellent  teachers,  and  before  many  years  it  seems 
reasonable  to  anticipate  that  nearly  all  will  be  selected 
from  its  graduates. 

Indeed  the  best  considered  course,  happily  combining 
though  it  may  development  and  instruction,  and  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  for  every  duty  and  avocation  of  mature 
life,  must  be  ineff'ective  and  without  result,  unless  the 
teachers  are  competent  to  carry  it  out.  This  topic  is 
approached  with  extreme  diffidence.  A  single  word 
that  should  give  pain  to  the  most  sensitive  of  the  accom- 
plished persons  who  conduct  our  schools,  would  be 
cause  of  unfeigned  regret.  The  Board  has  evinced  the 
irreatest  solicitude  with  regard  to  this  ;  and  its  views  are 
already  so  sound  and  enlightened,  that  there  is  less  need 
to  dilate  upon  it.  But  in  our  annual  review  of  the 
existing    condition   of   the    schools,    and   assurance    to 
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parents  and  the  public  of  our  fidelity,  we  are  bound  to 
express  frankly  our  sense  of  how  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  as  well  as  of  what  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  at  least  an  approximation  to  excellence.  Great 
progress  has  recently  been  made  ;  the  path  for  the  future 
is  plain  and  full  of  encouragement,  and  suggestions  that 
will  quicken  our  steps  and  advance  our  own  generation 
within  nearer  reach  of  the  perfection  aimed  at,  should 
be  received  without  impatience. 

It  would  be  gross  injustice  to  many  of  the  teachers 
who  have  been  longest  connected  with  the  schools,  did 
we  fail  to  acknowledge  with  respect  their  steadfast  and 
successful  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  advancing 
standard  of  education.  This  is  the  business  of  their 
lives.  They  have  no  other  hope  or  ambition  but  to 
excel  in  their  work.  They  entertain  a  just  estimate  of 
its  responsibilities,  and  endeavor  by  unremitting  study 
and  thought  to  improve  their  capabilities  for  the  pro- 
fession of  their  choice.  Others  have  embraced  from 
necessity  an  employment  insuring  early  an  honorable 
independence ;  understanding  that  the  respectable  per- 
formance of  its  distasteful  tasks  is  indispensable  to  their 
retaining  it.  They  are  quite  contented  without  praise, 
if  they  can  escape  censure.  Far  better  for  the  schools 
if  such  as  these  could  find  more  congenial  occupation, 
for  the  community  to  allow  them  a  pension,  and  appoint 
others  in  their  stead  who  have  a  nobler  sense  of  what 
their  position  demands.  But  this  is  not  practicable  ;  for 
though  the  incompetent  have  no  vested  right  to  re-elec- 
tion, one  inducement  that  provides  a  copious  supply  of 
eager  aspirants,  is  the  assurance  of  permanent  support. 
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It  is  more  politic,  therefore,  to  tolerate  occasional  medi- 
ocrity, than  discourage  any  one  who  is  disposed  to 
qualify  herself  as  a  teacher. 

Without  disturbing  any  of  the  present  incumbents, 
and  waiting  patiently  for  the  time  when  normal  training 
shall  have  been  the  privilege  of  a  larger  number, — 
more  than  half  already  have  been  graduates  of  such 
schools,  —  committees  and  district  masters  may  effect 
much  by  inciting  those  that  require  it  to  self-culture. 
By  familiarity  with  standard  authorities,  by  readiness  to 
adopt  new  methods  when  prescribed,  by  the  acquisition 
of  branches  of  learning,  in  which  they  are  deficient, 
teaching  Avill  cease  to  be  an  unwelcome  drudgery,  and 
become  a  source  of  delight.  They  will  take  the  same 
pleasure  in  training  the  faculties  of  their  pupils,  in 
moulding  their  characters,  and  pouring  into  their  minds 
knowledge  they  will  know  how  to  make  palatable,  as 
an  artist  derives  from  his  creations,  or  a  gardener  from 
his  flowers.  Their  merit  established,  committees  will 
never  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deprive  the  public  of 
their  services,  and  their  tenure  of  office  will  be  as 
permanent  as  they  can  wish. 

As  another  incentive,  the  power  vested  in  district 
committees  and  masters  to  assign  teachers  to  classes 
they  are  best  fitted  to  instruct,  should  be  more  fre- 
quently exercised.  Many  of  them  continue  for  years, 
perhaps  throughout  their  whole  connection  with  the 
schools,  attached  to  the  same  classes,  their  only  variety 
a  succession  of  similar  children,  who  pass  rapidly 
through  their  portion  of  the  machine.  Its  intellectual 
operations    confined   to   a   few    text-books,   often  to   a. 
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prescribed  number  of  pages,  the  mind  stagnates  or 
rusts,  or  weary  of  an  unending  monotony,  instinctively 
seeks  apart  from  daily  duties  more  attractive  objects 
of  interest.  If  there  were  some  line  of  promotion,  hope 
of  preferment  would  be  a  spur  to  ascend  the  scale, 
and  while  they  would  be  too  well  regulated  for  a 
generous  emulation  to  degenerate  into  rivalry,  commit- 
tees and  masters  would  have  more  tact  and  discretion 
than  to  wound  their  self-love  or  discredit  them  with 
the  pupils. 

Such  marked  differences  exist  not  only  in  degrees  of 
proficiency  and  scholarship,  but  in  character  and  faculty 
for  discipline  that  rank  and  responsibility  would  not  be 
exclusively  graduated  by  the  classes.  More  executive 
ability  and  experience  is  often  required  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  younger  pupils,  as  indicated  by  the  larger 
number  of  punishments  in  the  primaries.  This  painful 
duty,  as  disagreeable  to  the  teacher  who  inflicts,  as  to 
the  pupil  who  suffers,  and  on  every  account  to  be 
deplored,  would  less  frequently  occur  if  committees 
were  at  liberty  to  select  from  all  their  teachers  those 
who  could  secure  order  and  obedience  without  the 
rod.  The  well  tempered  strength  that  brings  into 
willing  subjection  the  spirited  steed,  is  a  type  of  the 
amiability  and  decision  combined,  that  holds  in  cheer- 
ful restraint  children  unaccustomed  to  the  harness  of 
the  schools.  To  render  tlieir  school  hours  periods  of 
enjoyment  as  well  as  of  education,  are  paramount  obli- 
gations, until  recently  but  of  secondary  consideration. 
This  is  not  universal  now,  and  in  many  school-rooms  the 
children    are   dull    and    dispirited,  and  by  restlessness 
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sharply  checked  or  drowsy  hstlessness  expressive  of 
anything  but  happiness,  excite  compassion  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  devise  some  method  of  relief.  In  others, 
through  the  tact  and  genial  sympathy  of  their  teacher, 
work  becomes  an  enjoyment,  and  animated  countenances 
and  cheerful  tones  prove  how  well  she  is  fitted  for  her 
task. 

By  occasional  changes  in  their  distribution,  their 
interest  in  their  vocation  would  be  kept  alive,  and  if 
they  understood  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
take  charge  of  any  c\•^C^s,  they  would  feel  the  necessity 
of  due  preparation.  This  preparation,  in  improving 
their  faculties  and  enlarging  their  field  of  knowledge, 
will  make  them  more  competent  for  whatever  position 
is  assigned  to  them. 

Connected  with  the  military  and  naval  service  abroad 
are  schools  where  officers,  not  up  to  the  requirements 
of  a  higher  grade,  fit  themselves  for  promotion.  A 
class  at  the  training  school  for  teachers  who  have  defi- 
ciencies to  be  supplied,  has  been  tried  in  New  York,  it 
is  said,  with  partial  success.  It  seems  reasonable  that 
a  few  weeks  attendance  should  be  of  essential  service 
to  teachers  otherwise  valuable,  who  have  enjoyed  no 
privilege  of  normal  training. 

However  thoroughly  accomplished,  teachers  are  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  annoyances  demanding  all  their 
philosophy  to  meet  with  composure.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  occurrences,  even  in  grammar  school  classes, 
which  would  hardly  seem  credible.  The  young  and 
inexperienced  have  encountered  a  preconcerted  pur- 
pose to  set  at  naught  their  authority,  to  embarrass  and 
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distress  them.  If  the  boys,  in  the  instances  alluded  to, 
had  realized  how  wide  a  departure  such  conduct  was 
from  all  gentlemanly  standards,  no  love  of  mischief  or 
unwillingness  to  be  outdone  in  audacity,  could  have 
betrayed  them  into  improprieties,  which,  in  calmer 
moments,  must  have  covered  them  with  humiliation. 
Both  masters  and  committees  should  be  swift  to  make 
examples,  if  necessary  to  deter  from  repetition  of  such 
enormities.  Deference  to  age  and  sex,  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  have  their  spring  in  the  loftiest 
ranges  of  our  nature,  —  purifying-and  ennobling  it.  The 
chivalric  sentiment  towards  woman  finds  ample  field  in 
the  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher ;  and  even  the  recent 
graduate  of  the  Normal,  with  but  these  rare  exceptions, 
inspires  through  its  influence  boys,  the  most  impulsive 
and  irrepressible,  with  respect  for  her  authority.  Not 
to  lose  her  hold  requires  an  intuitive  perception  of 
what  is  becoming,  and  the  help,  besides,  of  much  study 
and  reflection. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  such  qualifications  must 
compel  a  higher  scale  of  compensation,  it  would  be 
money  well  expended.  But  this  is  no  necessary,  or  very 
probable  consequence.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
regulates  salaries  in  the  schools  as  in  other  employ- 
ments. Generosity  may  be  laudable  in  private  con- 
cerns, but  what  is  just  and  reasonable  and  dictated  by 
the  strictest  economy  should  govern  in  the  administration 
of  affairs  for  the  public.  So  long  as  our  Normal  School 
furnishes  as  good  an  education  as  can  be  procured,  and 
its  graduates,  if  so  disposed,  can  enter  forthwith  upon 
a    career    of    honorable    independence,    there   will    be 
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enough  glad  lo  accept  the  liberal  salaries  now  offered, 
especially,  as  the  occupation  very  justly  stands  higher, 
for  respectability,  in  general  estimation,  than  any  other 
they  can  pursue.  If  these  salaries  seem  dispropor- 
tionate to  those  of  males,  rendering  no  better  equiva- 
lent, price  is  no  reliable  criterion  of  value.  AVhile 
from  natural  laws,  the  structure  of  society,  their  pre- 
ponderance in  the  state,  accomplished  females,  for 
whom  there  is  no  other  equally  eligible  career,  can 
be  obtained  at  lower  rates  than  males,  they  will  be 
preferred ;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  improve 
what  is  so  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

In  some  of  our  American  cities  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  teachers  are  females,  but  it  has  been  considered 
here  good  policy  to  employ  a  small  number  of  gentle- 
men, highly  accomplished,  and  pay  liberally  to  secure 
the  best.  This  is  no  rule  for  the  rest.  It  would  be 
not  only  to  disturb  the  rates  of  compensation  through- 
out the  industrial  community,  but  of  eventual  prejudice 
to  the  class  intended  to  be  benefited.  Since  the  more 
generally  females  are  employed  in  lucrative  occupa- 
tions,—  and  this  depends  upon  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  their  labor,  —  the  more  public  sentiment  will 
tend  to  admit  of  their  competing  on  equal  terms  for  all. 

If  the  teachers,  without  distinction,  were  to  receive 
the  average  of  what  is  paid  to  masters  and  ushers,  the 
increased  cost  would  imperil  the  continuance  of  the 
schools  on  their  present  liberal  basis,  throw  obstacles 
insurmountable  in  the  way  of  their  healthy  expansion. 
The  rates  have  been  considerably  increa-ed,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  enhanced  cost  of  subsistence,  and  are 
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not  likely  to  be  reduced  as  prices  fall.  It  is  difficult  to 
resist  appeals  from  applicants  deserving  of  every  consid- 
eration ;  but  this  Board  in  its  responsible  relation  to  the 
public,  is  often  under  obligation  to  do  so. 

Some  years  since  it  was  suggested  that  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  teachers  would  be  promoted,  if 
they  could  look  forward  to  a  moderate  increase  of  their 
salaries  at  stated  intervals.  This  plan  was  partially 
adopted,  but  defeated  of  its  object  by  the  argument 
which,  though  not  pertinent,  prevailed :  that  the  ser- 
vices were  as  valuable,  with  one  year's  experience,  as 
ever  after.  The  distinction  now  made  between  the  first 
and  second  year,  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  might  be 
extended  with  advantage,  provided  the  principle  should 
have  first  gained  such  firm  hold  upon  the  approbation 
of  the  Board  as  not  to  be  disturbed,  when  tested  and 
found  to  work  well. 

The  attention  of  the  report  committee  has  been  called 
by  members  of  the  Board  to  a  practice,  which  seems 
on  the  increase,  but  which  should  be  kept  under  due 
restraint,  that  of  multiplying  special  instructors.  This 
proceeds  in  part  from  the  backwardness  on  the  part  of 
the  ordinary  teachers  to  accomplish  themselves  in  the 
various  branches  required  by  the  regulations.  The 
average  cost  of  twenty-four  dollars  for  each  pupil  in  the 
schools  is  large,  and  ought  to  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  as  a  check  on  expenditures  that  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  Music  and  vocal  gymnastics  demand  of  course 
professors  exclusively  devoted  to  these  arts,  though  in 
both  these  branches,  teachers  should  feel  under  obliga- 
tion to  acquire  whatever  proficiency  they  can.     But  it  is 
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cause  for  surprise  that  all  of  them  should  not  be  compe- 
tent to  dispense  with  foreign  aid  in  teaching  the  indis- 
pensable and  too  commonly  neglected  arts  of  sewing, 
drawing  and  writing. 

Two  hours  each  week  are  devoted  by  the  fourth  girls 
grammar  classes  to  needle-work,  and  twelve  special 
instructors  are  employed  in  the  several  districts.  Large 
numbers  in  our  community  earn  their  livelihood  by  the 
needle,  and  if  sewing  machines  have  superseded  it  for 
various  purposes,  it  still  occupies  too  important  a  place 
in  every  household  to  pass  into  disuse.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  gentler  sex,  but  with  soldiers  and  sailors 
is  in  frequent  requisition,  and  there  are  few  conditions 
where  skill  in  its  use  may  not  prove  of  service.  Dex- 
terity is  better  acquired  early,  and  primary  classes  as 
well  as  grammar  might  receive  instruction  in  it  to 
advantage.  The  samplers  of  former  generations  are 
obsolete,  but  economical  substitutes  might  be  devised. 
For  women  at  all  periods  of  life  the  habit  of  using 
the  needle  is  not  only  desirable  for  what  it  effects, 
but  as  a  resource.  The  process  being  chiefly  mechan- 
ical, it  conduces  to  thought,  affording,  as  this  streams 
through  the  mind  in  agreeable  and  placid  course,  not 
only  enjoyment,  but  intellectual  improvement. 

Due  regard  to  economy,  as  other  considerations,  bids 
us  be  wary  how  we  extend  beyond  customary  limits  our 
system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  now  confined  to  the 
rudiments  for  the  many,  to  the  high  schools  for  the 
few.  Adult  evening  schools  at  public  expense,  which 
have  been  found  of  advantage  in  other  cities,  have  been 
proposed  for  this,  but,  after  much  discussion  and  refer- 
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ence  to  a  committee,  who  gave  the  subject  the  matiirest 
deliberation,  were  conchided  inexpedient.  This  field 
of  usefulness  has  consequently  been  left  to  private 
munificence  and  enterprise,  and  for  many  years  such 
schools  have  been  sustained  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
city,  embracing  now  many  hundred  pupils.  Aid  was 
formerly  rendered  from  the  treasury  to  some  of  them, 
but  withheld  since  1865,  by  advice  of  the  City  Solicitor 
as  not  warranted  by  law,  —  the  schools  not  being  under 
the  government  of  the  Board,  or  the  teachers  of  its 
appointment. 

Classes  have  been  formed  under  its  authority  in  East 
Street  Place  and  North  Margin  Street,  for  the  benefit  of 
juvenile  bootblacks  and  newsvenders,  and  children  who 
are  licensed  to  ply  similar  trades  on  the  public  thorough- 
fares, interfering  with  their  attendance  at  the  regular 
schools.  The  law  authorizes  the  city  government  to 
issue  licenses  to  minors  for  these  occupations,  and  the 
ordinance  provides  that  attendance  at  school  two  hours 
each  day  shall  be  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
are  granted.  However  much  it  may  be  regretted  that 
family  exigencies  should  expose  children  to  the  pre- 
mature temptations  that  necessarily  attend  such  a  life, 
or  should  deprive  them  of  the  blessings  of  a  good 
education,  in  many  instances  where  their  own  and  the 
subsistence  of  parents  depends  upon  what  they  can 
earn,  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  hardship  to  deny 
them  the  privilege.  The  conditions  attached  to  it  are 
wisely  framed,  and,  if  judiciously  enforced,  will  prevent 
their  growing  up  in  ignorance,  save  them  from  conse- 
quences even  more  to  be  deprecated.     Both  the  Board 
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and  City  Council  should  zealously  watch,  that  no  harm 
that  can  be  avoided  shall  result  from  what  many 
sensible  persons  believe  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  late  civil  war,  application 
was  made  to  the  City  Council  by  one  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, distinguished  alike  for  his  public  spirit  and  zeal  in 
what  concerns  our  commercial  prosperity,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nautical  school,  such  as  had  been  found  of 
use  in  other  of  our  maritime  cities.  It  received  due 
attention  at  the  time,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Instruction,  and  recommended  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  Board  by  the  Superintendent.  But  all 
our  energies  and  resources  were  demanded  to  save  the 
Union,  and  action  was  deferred  to  happier  times. 

Accomplished  officers  and  engineers  for  our  mer- 
cantile marine  would  contribute  to  the  development  of 
trade,  and  furnish  our  youth  with  another  field  for 
honorable  employment.  The  plan  as  proposed  would 
not  involve  a  large  outlay.  The  rules  of  navigation  and 
commercial  interchange,  a  somewhat  enlarged  course  of 
geography  and  physical  science,  with  sufficient  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics  and  machinery,  would  comprise  the 
principal  branches;  and  graduates  from  the  grammar 
schools,  who  indicated  any  peculiar  aptitude  and  in- 
clination for  sea  life,  would  thus  be  prepared  for  it. 
The  Institute  confines  its  instruction  to  more  scientific 
pursuits,  the  penal  school-ships  train  boys  for  sailors 
but  not  for  officers,  and  a  want  is  felt  for  such  a  school 
as  that  suggested,  which  if  not  now,  at  some  future 
day,  might  be  included  in  our  system.  It  may  well 
be  remembered   that  one  motive  for  the  early  planta- 
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tions  of  New  England,  was  to  provide  religions  instruc- 
tion for  those  who  followed  the  sea ;  and  its  second 
public  school,  that  of  Plymouth,  in  1670,  was  supported 
by  a  tax  upon  the  Cape  Cod  fisheries,  a  nursery  prolific 
not  only  in  able  seamen,  but  in  the  best  of  men. 

It  is  also  much  to  be  wished  that  at  a  time  not  far  dis- 
tant, courses  of  lectures  and  suitable  instruction  should 
be  provided  for  journeymen  mechanics  in  their  several 
arts,  which,  in  raising  the  standard  of  their  efficiency, 
would  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  city.  If,  at  stated  periods,  smiths, 
carpenters  and  other  craftsmen  could  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  materials,  the 
implements  they  use,  and  most  judicious  and  economical 
modes  of  work,  their  scale  of  compensation  would  be 
raised^  but  the  value  of  the  equivalents  rendered  in  a 
still  larger  proportion.  Builders,  and  other  employers 
of  labor,  complain  that  journeymen  are  less  expert, 
take  less  pride  and  interest  in  their  work  than  for- 
merly ;  and  as,  from  the  want  of  effective  restraints  and 
remedies,  the  practice  of  apprenticeship  has  been  for 
the  most  part  abandoned,  some  such  substitute  is  greatly 
needed.  It  would  seem  the  province  of  the  Institutes, 
Lowell  and  Technological,  to  meet  this  need  from 
their  ample  endowments,  but  if  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  it  would  be  a  legitimate  field  for  the  public  at  large 
to  improve. 

After  long  and  patient  deliberation,  and  comparison 
of  many  courses  of  lessons  used  in  other  places,  the 
Committee  on  Music,  aided  by  our  accomplished  pro- 
fessors, Mr.    Sharland    and   Mr.    Mason,    have    recom- 
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mended  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  two  series 
of  singing  books,  one  for  the  primary,  and  another  for 
the  grammar  classes.  These  books  cannot  yet  be  pro- 
nounced free  from  fault,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
perfect  them,  or  introduce  others  in  their  stead.  The 
methods  of  instruction  are  well  adapted  for  beginners  of 
an  early  age,  and  elementary  principles  communicated 
so  as  to  be  easily  comprehended.  AVith  such  a  ast  mul- 
titudes to  teach,  and  but  three  professors,  the  main 
reliance  must  be  on  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
teachers.  Many  among  them  already  possess  the  requi- 
site training,  and  a  disposition  is  generally  manifested  to 
acquire  it  where  wanting.  The  lessons  given  by  Mr. 
Mason  on  Wednesday  afternoons  to  the  teachers  are 
largely  attended,  and  iustruction  is  given  to  them  also 
by  the  professors  in  their  several  districts,  which,  if 
not  more  valuable,  is  more  practical.  Even  for  teachers 
without  previous  musical  instruction,  the  plan  is  so  sim- 
ple and  clear  that  they  soon  become  sufficiently  instructed 
to  conduct  the  musical  exercises  of  their  classes. 

The  proficiency,  which  has  already  been  attained 
under  many  discouragements,  induces  the  belief  that 
we  shall  speedily  overtake  more  advanced  communities, 
where  the  gamut  and  the  scale  have  been  long  taught 
with  the  alphabet.  Great  differences  of  course  exist 
in  the  musical  capabilities  of  children ;  but  it  is  of 
rare  occurrence  one  is  found  quite  insensible  to  time 
and  tune ;  and  with  an  intelHgent  preceptor,  disposed 
to  encourage  and  explain,  few  who  begin  sufficienily 
early  will  be  pronounced  hopeless.  Lessons  twice 
a  week,  of  half  an  hour  each,   in  the  higher  classes. 
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with  constant  practice,  and  such  instruction  as  the 
assistant  teachers  can  give  in  the  fifteen  minutes  at  least 
daily  devoted  to  music  in  the  lower,  will  in  a  compara- 
tively few  years  leave  hardly  a  child  or  adult  in  the 
city  who  cannot  acceptably  join  in  a  hymn  or  choral. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  expatiate  on  the  value  of 
musical  training  in  refining  character,  quickening  the 
sensibilities,  or  enhancing  one  of  our  principal  enjoy- 
ments in  secular  recreation  and  religious  rite.  The  vast 
amount  of  innocent  and  rational  happiness  diffused, 
throughout  society  by  its  being  constituted  a  prominent 
branch  of  education  in  the  schools,  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  As  the  methods  of  instruction  are  im- 
proved, and  the  accomplishment  becomes  more  universal 
and  of  higher  grade,  the  sense  of  obligation  to  the  com- 
mittee who  have  long  labored  efficiently  and  ardently  tO' 
ensure  its  success,  will  find  expression  wherever  there  is 
music  in  the  soul.  This  debt  of  gratitude  would  not  be 
less,  if  the  Musical  Festival,  which  we  owe  to  their 
unwearying  efforts,  to  be  hereafter  given  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  could  be  made  one  distinguishing  feature 
of  what  youthful  public  opinion  would  consent  to  accept 
as  May  Day.  It  would  be  late  enough  to  be  at  a  genial 
season,  and  when  flowers  are  in  bloom.  Many  precious 
lives,  sacrificed  to  thin  dresses  at  low  temperatures, 
would  thus  be  saved  ;  and  the  festival  correspond  in 
weather,  if  not  in  date,  to  that  of  the  mother  country,, 
from  which  it  was  derived. 

In  the  revision  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  committee  on  vocal 
and  physical  exercises  were  constituted  a  standing  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Board.  No  visitor  to  the  schools  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  effect  these  exercises 
have  already  produced,  not  only  in  the  glow  of  health 
and  happiness,  but  in  the  improved  articulation  and 
modulation  of  tone  in  reading.  They  are  based  on 
principles  thoroughly  scientific,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  lungs  and  vocal  organs 
is  conveyed  by  the  professor,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
understand  their  operation.  Abundance  of  fresh  air  is 
insisted  upon,  but  the  windows  are  not  long  enough 
open  to  chill ;  and  due  care  is  taken  that  no  one 
shall  be  over-heated  or  fatigued.  All  the  muscles 
are  brought  into  as  energetic  action  as  the  limited 
spaces  admit,  and  the  march  to  music  through  the 
several  apartments  on  the  same  floor,  where  practi- 
cable, imparts  freedom  and  ease  to  their  movements. 
Gait  and  carriage,  where  stiff"  and  awkward,  are  cor- 
rected. Attitudes  that  impede  respiration  by  narrow- 
ing the  chest,  or  tend  to  distort  the  spinal  column,  are 
pointed  out  to  be  avoided.  And  no  pains  are  spared  to 
possess  every  child  with  the  conviction  that  health  of 
body  and  mind,  beauty  and  happiness,  depend  upon 
symmetry  of  form,  and  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  limbs  and  functional  organs  by  moderate  use. 
Cheerfulness  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  system,  and 
the  five  or  ten  minutes  each  session  devoted  to  phys- 
ical exercises,  relieves  the  weariness  of  mind  from  long 
continued  attention  to  study.  To  bring  them  into  gen- 
eral use  throughout  the  schools,  the  first  step  is  to 
teach  the  teachers  —  all  of  whom  are  not  equally  zealous. 
But  by  lessons  given  to  them  and  also  to  the  masters 
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obstacles  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  that  in  time,  this  admirable  system  may 
become  universal. 

There  are  certain  truths  connected  ^vith  the  animal 
economy  that  cannot  be  learnt  too  early,  since  ignorance 
of  them  is  a  fruitful  source  of  imperfect  growth,  disease 
and  premature  decay.  Anatomy  and  physiology,  if  not 
altogether  abandoned  as  studies,  are  confined  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  the  pupils,  and  yet  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge of  such  incalculable  advantage  to  all  than  correct 
impressions  with  regard  to  them.  Such  impressions 
can  be  inculcated  in  no  mode  more  free  from  objection 
than  in  connection  with  these  exercises ;  nor  better 
opportunity  be  found  to  instil  sentiments  of  delicacy 
and  refinement,  which  have  a  firmer  foundation  based 
upon  knowledge  than  upon  any  misapprehension. 
The  responsibility  of  communicating  to  children  these 
ideas,  and  whatever  else  concerns  physical  and  moral 
health,  rests  principally  of  course  upon  parents  and 
physicians  ;  but  fear  of  doing  harm  rather  than  good, 
often  seals  their  lips,  and  the  counsel,  if  given,  is 
less  heeded  than  if  it  were  more  indirect. 

One  very  decided  modification  in  our  system  during 
the  year  grew  out  of  a  conviction  that  the  distribution  of 
medals  was  pernicious.  They  were  found  to  be  less  an 
incentive  to  sound  scholarship,  than  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  text-books  as 
ensured  a  brilliant  or  creditable  examination.  Many 
deferred,  till  towards  the  close  of  their  course,  any 
very  serious  attention  to  their  studies,  and  then,  by 
feverish  and  exhausting  exertion,  unnaturally  strained 
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their  faculties  and  undermined  their  health.  An  am- 
bition merely  to  excel  took  the  place  of  a  conscientious 
desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  privileges  provided 
for  them,  and,  especially  in  the  female  department, 
engendered  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  other  unamiable  traits. 
The  few  medals  supplied  by  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin had  been  multiplied  twenty  fold  from  the  treasury, 
so  as  to  afford,  what  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction. Nearly  all  the  graduates  received  at  the 
annual  festival  this  decoration  with  flowers  from  the 
hands  of  the  mayor,  and  in  their  gratified  vanity  were 
exposed  to  an  unhealthy  excitement,  while  the  few 
who,  from  want  of  constitutional  vigor  or  other  defect, 
were  not  included,  felt  abashed  and  stigmatized. 

The  question  whether  the  distribution  of  city  medals 
should  be  abandoned  or  retained,  had  been  agitated  and 
discussed  for  twenty  years,  occupying  a  large  place  in 
the  reports.  As  the  number  of  medals  increased,  the 
objections  to  them  became  more  apparent,  and  this 
finally  led  to  the  practice  being  relinquished.  The 
Franklin  medals  are  to  be  henceforth  confined  to  the 
high  schools,  and  limited  to  the  number  the  fund  leg-iti- 
mately  supplies,  while  diplomas,  similar  to  those  of  the 
colleges,  are  substituted  in  their  place  for  such  pupils  as 
in  finishing  their  course  pass  a  reasonably  good  examina- 
tion. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  without  some  stimu- 
lus to  exertion,  an  unwillingness  to  throw  away  what  is 
attainable  by  moderate  capacity  diligently  used,  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education  will  be  lost  to  the  lazy 
and  heedless.  These  diplomas,  signed  by  the  mayor 
and  the  master  and  the  chairman  of  the  district  commit- 
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tee,  will  be  made  attractive,  and,  no  doubt,  be  carefully 
preserved.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that,  if  from  want 
of  health  or  other  cause,  the  pupil  fails  to  obtain 
evidence  of  such  scholarship,  as  is  indicated  by  a  satis- 
factory examination  after  one  year  in  the  first  class,  they 
may  be  induced  to  remain  another  year,  when  they  will 
be  reasonably  sure  of  obtaining  it. 

Indeed,  too  many  quit  school  prematurely,  before 
they  have  reaped  its  full  benefits,  to  their  great  regret 
in  after  life.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  hurried  into  busi- 
ness occupations,  and  exposed  to  temptations,  which  at 
their  age  they  find  it  difficult  to  resist,  and  in  order  to 
earn  some  paltry  sum,  forego  advantages  which  in  fitting 
them  for  more  useful  positions,  would  be  productive  of 
far  better  results  in  the  end.  It  is  public  policy,  since 
all  are  alike  interested  in  the  education  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  to  bear  the  burthens  of  life,  share  in  its 
responsibilities  and  privileges,  that  our  schools  should 
cost  a  little  more  if  this  greater  proficiency  is  attained. 
Between  fourteen  and  sixteen  the  faculties  are  in  best 
condition  for  intellectual  labor,  restraint  by  habit  is  no 
longer  irksome,  the  attention  is  easily  concentrated,  and 
if,  as  has  been  recommended,  a  more  practical  character  is 
given  to  the  studies,  nothing  will  be  lost  by  commencing 
a  little  later  apprenticeship  to  trade  or  mechanical  em- 
ployments. The  extreme  youth  of  those  who  graduate 
inspires  a  feeling  of  regret  that  while  not  only  their 
bodies  but  their  minds  are  in  process  of  formation, 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  wholesome  mental  dis- 
cipline furnished  by  the  schools. 

Our  attention  had  been  called  by  a  member  of  the 
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Board  to  another  evil  which  claims  consideration  and 
reform.  Requirements  excessively  rigorous  for  pro- 
motion often  compel  the  backward  and  dull  to  remain 
a  second  year  in  the  same  room,  unless  they  pass  the 
examination  with  the  rest  of  their  class.  Many  are 
doomed  to  go  over  again  the  same  lessons,  which,  having 
lost  their  novelty,  become  irksome  and  fail  to  stimulate 
their  faculties  to  healthy  action.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  mortified  pride  and  a  sense  of  humiliation 
induce  them  to  leave  school  prematurely,  and  they  are 
thrown  upon  society  crippled  and  helpless.  Children, 
like  men  and  women,  differ  greatly  in  capacity  as  in 
powers  of  application,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is 
adapted  to  average  ability.  Some  learn  in  six  months 
what  is  required  during  the  year,  Avhile  others,  when  it 
comes  to  a  close,  are  still  greatly  deficient.  The  rule  of 
forbearance  which  in  real  life  graduates  social  inter- 
change to  the  least  intelligent  is  not  applicable  to  edu- 
cation. Some  compromise  must  be  made.  The  class 
who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  studies  assigned, 
should  be  permitted  some  collateral  range  over  cognate 
subj(»cts,  without  anticipating  what  is  to  occupy  their 
attention  at  a  subsequent  stage.  Where  deficiencies 
are  observed  which  jeopardize  promotion,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  by  the  teacher  in  school  hours  and 
afterwards,  to  incite  the  sluggard  or  help  on  the  dull. 
If,  after  every  reasonable  effort,  they  are  unfitted  to 
join  the  advanced  class,  another  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  them  to  overtake  their  companions.  It  would 
be  bad  policy  to  deprive  the  pupils  of  all  incentive  to 
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effort,  but  discretion  may  safely  be  left  with  the  master 
to  shape  the  rule  to  what  he  conceives  best  for  each. 

No  subject  connected  with  education  has  attracted 
more  public  attention  the  past  year  than  corporal  pun- 
ishment. Instances,  in  which  it  had  been  inflicted  with 
extreme  severity,  or  under  circumstances  unusually  ob- 
jectionable, provoked  discussion  in  the  daily  journals, 
led  to  indignant  remonstrance  in  separate  publications. 
The  governor,  in  his  inaugural,  urged  its  prohibition  by 
law,  and  a  proposition  to  relinquish  the  practice  in 
Boston,  after  debate  in  the  Board,  was  referred  to  its 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations.  Their  report, 
believed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  committee,  and  also  of  the  masters  and  teachers, 
recommended  that  the  rod  be  retained,  not  simply  as  an 
emblem  of  authority,  as  the  sword  in  the  court-room,  but 
as  a  last  resort,  where  other  means  fail.  This  report 
being  accepted,  settles,  for  the  present,  all  doubt  as  to 
what  is  the  established  policy  here,  and  sets  forth  the 
mode  and  measure  in  which  discipline,  when  imperative, 
shall  be  administered. 

The  controversy  lias  already  had  the  effect  to  reduce 
the  number  of  cases  reported  from  the  districts,  and 
now  that  it  is  understood  that  teachers,  who  keep  their 
temper  and  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
will  be  sustained,  they  are  less  likely  to  occur.  They 
were  formerly  so  constant  that  it  was  made  the  rule  to 
state  the  number  in  the  quarterly  reports.  This  has 
been  discontinued,  as  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  effected 
its  purpose,  but  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  abuse.     The  Board  represents  both  the  public 
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and  the  parent,  and  is  under  solemn  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  pupils,  afford  redress  when  they  have  been 
aggrieved.  Its  condign  displeasure  shouW  be  visited 
upon  any  teacher,  who,  without  sufficient  justification, 
subjects  them  to  bodily  harm ;  and.  in  aggravated  cases, 
such  teacher  should,  after  opportunity  for  vindication, 
be  discharged.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  masters  to  keep 
themselves  informed  of  all  cases  in  their  districts,  and 
report  them  at  stated  times  to  their  committees.  Every 
facility  should  be  afforded  to  parents  to  complain ; 
their  complaints  should  be  listened  to  with  respect, 
and  when  ascertained  to  be  well  grounded,  due  repara- 
tion should  be  made. 

Moral  influences  are  sufficient  for  the  most  part  with 
the  older  girls,  and  in  the  High  Schools.  Occasional 
chastisement  in  the  other  classes  can  hardly  be  avoided. 
Much  depends  upon  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the 
teachers,  many  of  whom,  by  inspiring  affection  and  by 
their  dignity  of  character  and  manner,  gain  such  an 
ascendancy  over  their  pupils,  that  disobedience,  rude- 
ness, or  other  impropriety  rarely  occurs.  Others,  from 
a  capricious  or  pugnacious  spirit,  keep  the  children  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  irritability,  finding  vent  in  some  pro- 
hibited act,  which  compels  correction. 

Order  and  quiet  must  be  preserved.  Fifty  well- 
conducted  pupils,  intent  on  their  tasks,  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  one,  who  is  fractious,  and  chooses  to  do  as 
he  likes.  If  he  is  not  able  to  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  a  good  education,  he  is  bound  to  respect  the  rights 
of  his  more  intelligent  schoolmates.  He  can  neither 
be  permitted  to  interrupt  their  lessons  by  whispering  or 
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restlessness,  nor  set  them  a  bad  example  by  the  i-^.dul- 
gence  of  a  froward  and  obstinate  temper.  Much  better 
for  him  to  bear  the  momentary  smart  of  the  ferule,  that 
his  hand  should  tingle  and  burn,  than  evil  propensities, 
pernicious  alike  to  himself  and  society,  should  go 
unchecked.  It  would  be  a  mistaken  tenderness  to 
spare  him  a  little  pain  in  his  youth,  and  thereby  expose 
him  to  both  suffering  and  disgrace  when  he  reaches 
maturity. 

Many  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  does  a  boy 
good  to  be  chastised.  Its  tendency  may  be  to  make 
him  indifferent  to  pain,  more  manly  and  brave  in  the 
path  of  duty.  As  the  operation  is  not  pleasant,  no 
sensible  boy  would  invite  its  repetition ;  and  he  will 
ever  after  respect  the  teacher  who  conscientiously  and 
reluctantly  administers  it.  The  Regulations  direct  that 
corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  without  temper 
after  full  explanation  of  the  fault,  and  if  not,  as  two 
centuries  ago,  when  President  Uunstcr  disciplined  his 
•students  at  Cambridge,  after  both  engaging  in  prayer, 
no  master  or  teacher  would  perform  so  disagreeable  a 
function  except  under  the  firmest  conviction  that  it  was 
best  for  the  child. 

And  what  is  the  alternative.  Confinement  and  soli- 
tary meditation  would  often  serve  as  a  substitute,  but  to 
these,  objections  more  or  less  valid  are  made.  Suspen- 
sion would  subject  the  delinquent  to  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation at  the  reformatory  at  Ueer  Island,  or  to  the  hap- 
less lot  of  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness  a 
vagrant  in  the  streets.  Without  that  degree  of  training 
furnished  in  the  schools,  he  would  be  unfitted  for  the 
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more  reputable  occupations,  and  a  bad  subject,  a  useless 
citizen,  a  dead  weight  upon  society,  obtain  a  precari- 
ous livelihood  by  fraud  and  covin,  preying  on  the 
honest,  intelligent  and  industrious.  It  is  recognized 
by  law  in  Massachusetts,  that  free  institutions,  —  our 
greatest  blessing,  for  on  that  all  others  depend,  —  are 
only  practicable  where  education  is  general.  Parents 
are  required  to  send  their  children  to  school.  This 
may  seem  an  unreasonable  encroachment  on  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  individual,  but  if  the  preservation 
of  our  political  system  depends  upon  it,  not  more  so 
than  to  be  assessed  for  the  taxes  or  included  in  the 
draft.  Suspension  of  children,  when  disorderly,  is  not, 
therefore,  the  remedy,  unless  other  special  schools, 
under  more  rigorous  discipline,  are  provided  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  for  such  as  are  not  amenable  to  kindness 
and  are  wholly  incorrigible  in  any  other  way.  The  self- 
willed  and  wrong-headed,  under  masters  selected  as 
disciplinarians,  would  be  compelled  to  succumb ;  and 
instead  of  growing  up  to  become  a  scourge  to  them- 
selves and  their  neighbors,  they  would  often  prove,  in 
after  life,  the  strength  and  honor  of  the  community. 

If  civil  society  cannot  be  carried  on  among  grown 
people  without  laws  and  penalties  for  their  violation, 
this  is  not  to  be  expected  of  the  schools.  Social  laws 
are  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  protect  property 
and  private  right,  and  their  object  is  the  general  welfare, 
not  personal  amendment.  They  rarely  discriminate 
between  what  is  intrinsically  wrong  and  what  is  pro- 
hibited, although  implicit  obedience  to  laws  that  are 
just  and  reasonable  is  also  of  moral  obligation.     Pun- 
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ishment  for  infraction  of  law,  is  not  vindictive  to  satisfy 
justice,  only  indirectly  benevolent  to  reform  the  crim- 
inal ;  its  main  end  and  object  is  to  deter,  by  fear  of 
consequences,  and  by  example. 

It  is  not  so  in  the  schools.  Discipline  has  a  double 
object,  to  maintain  order  and  cultivate  the  moral  nature. 
If  this  government  is  somewhat  despotic  and  military  in 
its  character,  its  decisions  prompt  and  without  appeal, 
and  its  measures  summary,  its  actuating  principle  is 
affection  the  most  parental.  Its  instrumentalities  and 
methods  however  seemingly  harsh  are  dictated  by  love. 
It  has  pleased  Providence  to  constitute  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong,  rewards  and  punishments,  essential 
conditions  of  human  life.  The  moral  law,  invariable  as 
the  laws  of  Kepler,  has  not  only  been  revealed  to  us 
on  Sinai,  but  is  inborn  in  human  nature,  —  in  all  our 
members  written.  To  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  is 
one  branch  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  and  the  other 
is  like  unto  it,  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart  and  soul 
and  mind,  and  this  love  and  implicit  submission  to  his 
will  are  brought  about  by  discipline.  Transgression  is 
followed  by  suffering,  not  because  divine  displeasure 
has  been  provoked,  but  that  the  moral  nature  may  grow 
in  grace  and  be  better  developed.  The  young  early 
recognize  the  moral  distinctions,  conscience  leads  them 
by  the  hand,  fends  off  perils  that  assail,  but  the  rea- 
sons of  many  things  are  obscure  and  need  elucidation 
either  by  precept  or  pain. 

The  will  yields  to  preponderating  motives,  inclines  to 
what  meets  its  yearning  for  happiness,  turns  away  from 
what  is   disagreeable.     Its  selection   between  the  daily 
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alternatives  presented,  of  what  is  pleasant  but  wrong, 
virtuous  and  self-denying,  depends  upon  the  ascendancy 
of  habits  good  or  bad,  and  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
responsibilities  that  rest  upon  preceptors  at  this  critical 
stage,  in  the  formation  of  character.  If  the  right  direc- 
tion cannot  be  given  by  counsel  and  caution,  kindness 
and  patient  care,  the  heedlessness  of  childhood  must 
sometimes  be  compelled  to  associate  the  ideas  of  fault 
with  punishment,  of  vice  and  folly  with  disgrace.  The 
disgrace  is  in  the  fault  and  not  in  the  penalty,  and  the 
fiiult  itself  is  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  the  symp- 
tom of  a  morbid  condition  to  be  cured,  an  unnatural 
excrescence  for  the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  When  the 
penalty  is  paid  and  the  object  accomplished,  there 
should  be  a  full  acquittance,  and  both  fault  and  dis- 
grace be  at  an  end. 

But  it  is  only  after  all  other  means  have  been 
resorted  to  in  vain,  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
rod  ;  never  because  the  child  is  dull  at  his  books.  This 
generally  proceeds  from  physical  causes  —  ill-health, 
perhaps,  to  be  cured.  Nor  should  a  first  offence  be 
often  visited  with  severity  unless  advantage  is  taken  of 
supposed  impunity.  In  degree  it  should  never  be  exces- 
sive, and  never  on  any  other  place  than  the  hand ; 
and  if  the  child  will  not,  with  due  submission,  take 
one  blow  or  more  if  needed  from  the  teacher,  he  should 
take  double  the  number  from  the  master  when  sum- 
moned in  aid.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  law  of 
love  will  finally  prevail,  and  corporal  punishment  be 
no  longer  remembered  except  as  an  antiquated  bar- 
barism.    But  that  time  has  not  yet  come  ;   and  as  long 
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as  human  nature  at  maturity  requires  correction,  or 
among  nations  the  "  ultima  ratio  "  is  war,  the  rod  will 
continue  the  ultimate  argument  in  the  schools. 

If  authorized  recourse  to  the  ferule  in  extreme  cases 
lessens  the  likelihood  of  its  application,  there  are  other 
means  of  sustaining  authority  more  agreeable.  Private 
schools  are  put  much  upon  their  honor.  Breaches 
of  decorum  rarely  occur.  Stillness  is  as  easily  pre- 
served in  the  schoolroom  as  in  the  church.  Sense  of 
propriety,  the  contagion  of  example,  deters  from  disobe- 
dience to  rule  or  irregularity  of  temper.  Self  respect, 
deference  to  others,  fear  of  forfeiting  the  good  opinions 
of  companions  and  preceptors,  or  to  carry  home  a  dis- 
creditable approbation  card,  ensures  diligence  and  a 
punctilious  and  obliging  demeanor.  All  teachers  who 
recall  their  own  childhood,  or  study  the  character  of 
their  pupils,  may  readily  gain  sufficient  insight  and 
influence  to  keep  them  under  control.  Certain  faults 
must  be  eradicated,  whatever  the  cost.  Dishonesty  or 
untruthfulness  should  be  summarily  dealt  with.  If 
reproof  and  expostulation  are  unavailing,  not  to  chas- 
tise would  be  a  fatal  mistake. 

Fidelity  to  truth,  unswerving  and  uncompromising, 
should  be  made  a  cardinal  point.  It  is  the  substantial 
and  indispensable  basis  of  all  honorable  character  and 
useful  life.  Moral  courage,  never  screening  a  fault, 
or  shrinking  from  consequences,  rectitude  that  scorns 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  duplicity,  even  more  than 
physical  fearlessness,  are  the  especial  graces  of  man 
and  boy,  the  essential  traits  of  a  gentleman.  If  con- 
science and  duty  are  their  actuating  principles,  they  also 
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have  their  reward.  They  inspn-e  affection  and  confi- 
dence, sense  of  integrity  is  itself  a  happiness,  and 
habitual  veracity,  incapable  of  deception,  the  best  safe- 
guard against  unmerited  reproach.  Children  are  often 
compelled  to  bear  witness  against  their  school-mates. 
This  is  in  every  way  objectionable.  They  should  con- 
fess their  own  faults  without  hesitation,  but  never  be 
required  to  betray  their  comrades. 

A  truthful  spirit  is  also  invaluable  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  It  is  quick  to  detect  error,  earnestly 
endeavors  to  be  exact,  judges  with  discrimination,  is 
restless  until  every  fact  and  law  are  perfectly  under- 
stood. It  hates  shams,  has  no  wish  for  display,  studies 
to  learn.  This  habit  of  mind  acquired  early  is  a  sure 
harbinger  of  future  success,  while  without  clear  and 
distinct  perceptions,  information  precisely  accurate,  the 
most  brilliant  promise  may  come  to  wreck. 

Method,  invaluable  in  all  stages  and  conditions  of 
life,  is  especially  so  in  the  processes  of  education.  In 
the  assignment  of  specified  times  for  different  lessons, 
the  daily  routine  of  the  school-room,  arrangement  of 
books  and  slates,  order  and  rule  should  be  observed, 
though  not  allowed  to  become  mechanical.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  graduates  of  West  Point, 
brought  up  under  military  discipline,  excel  in  this. 
Whether  they  embrace  a  military  career,  engage  in 
business,  or  professional  pursuits,  economy  of  time  and 
means,  exclusive  devotion  to  what  claims  attention  for 
the  moment,  renders  them  efficient,  and  wins  them  suc- 
cess. Regularity,  which,  in  the  nourishment  of  the 
nice  clockwork  of  our  physical  frames  produces  health 
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and  cheerfulness,  in  study  economises  effort,  in  life 
secures  for  each  period  its  appropriate  felicity  and  use- 
fulness. Of  all  regular  habits  not  one  answers  a  more 
excellent  purpose  than  the  practice,  if  persevered  in, 
of  passing  each  day  in  review,  its  incidents,  faults  of 
commission  and  omission,  what  has  attracted  attention, 
or  caused  regret  or  disappointment. 

We  have  observed  with  admiration,  in  some  schools, 
the  tact  and  skill  teachers  exhibit  in  educating  the 
judgment  and  reasoning  powers.  The  pupils  are  called 
upon  to  state  their  reasons  for  their  opinions  and 
beliefs, —  taught  to  understand  the  difference  between 
sequences,  constant  or  occasional,  and  efficient  causes, 
and  also  the  rules  of  evidence.  Without  any  parade 
of  metaphysical  terms,  they  acquire  definite  ideas  of 
the  laws  that  govern  their  mental  operations.  A  few 
simple  principles  facilitate  committing  to  memory,  re- 
calling what  would  be  brought  into  consciousness. 
Habits  of  generalization  are  formed  ;  no  special  study 
of  logic  or  mental  philosophy  is  requisite  in  order  to 
teach  how  to  analyze  or  classify ;  and  the  modes  by 
which  ideas  are  suggested  or  evolved  become  suffi- 
ciently obvious  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education. 

Less  attention  is  believed  to  be  paid  than  it  deserves 
to  the  training  of  the  imagination.  A  large  portion  of 
our  intellectual  enjoyment  in  life  proceeds  from  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty.  Wit,  humor,  fancy,  poetry  and 
romance,  afford  us  our  rarest  delights ;  and  the  love  of 
the  marvellous  and  supernatural  is  too  firmly  fixed  in 
our  nature  to  be  overlooked  in  education,  without  dis- 
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advantage.  Childhood  derives  some  of  its  earliest  and 
most  durable  impressions  from  story  books,  which, 
suited  to  its  several  periods,  abound,  in  great  variety 
and  excellence,  in  our  language.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  literature  surpasses  our  own  in  this 
field.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  urge  children  to 
partake  of  what  is  often  already  too  great  a  temptation. 
Even  the  most  solemn  injunction  to  abstain  only  whets 
the  appetite  for  indulgence.  They  will  read  ;  and  it 
is  better  to  regulate  and  turn  to  good  account,  than 
by  opposition  aggravate  a  natural  taste  into  a  passion, 
or  into  an  unhealthy  craving. 

From  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  to  Gulliver  and 
Rasselas,  from  Daniel  Defoe  to  Oliver  Optic,  long  an 
esteemed  master  in  our  Boston  schools,  whose  pro- 
ductions juvenile  criticism  pronounces  unparalleled  for 
entertainment,  a  perpetual  feast  is  spread  for  their 
gratiflcation.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  sedate  and 
least  imaginative  especially  hanker  after  these  spicy 
and  unctuous  affinities ;  the  quicker  witted  and  more 
vivacious  generally  affecting  nutriment  more  substan- 
tial. But  all,  with  more  or  less  zest,  revel  in  their 
nursery  classics,  —  in  tales  of  marvel  and  adventure. 
We  would  not,  were  it  possible,  deprive  children  of 
what  constitutes  their  principal  indoor  amusement,  and 
serves,  besides,  a  useful  purpose  in  forming  habits  of 
attention  and  conception,  sharpening  and  strengthen- 
ing other  powers.  Good  policy  should  rather  refine 
and  direct,  than  prohibit  or  repress. 

Fable  and  allegory,  native  and  spontaneous  products 
of  the  human  intellect,  are  particularly  congenial  to  its 
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early  stages,  alike  in  the  race  and  individual.  The 
wisdom  they  convey  is  the  more  palatable  that  it  comes 
disguised.  In  searching  out  their  hidden  meaning  or 
analogies,  the  mind  finds  pastime  and  healthy  exercise. 
But  the  young  should  be  early  taught  to  discriminate 
between  fact  and  fiction,  to  recognize  their  bounds. 
Phantoms  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  realities ;  and 
faith  in  what  is  repugnant  to  established  truth  should 
be  nipped  in  the  bud.  For  children  of  a  larger  growth, 
by  cultivating  an  appreciation  of  works  of  genius,  and 
most  approved  models  in  prose  and  verse,  distaste  may 
be  created  for  the  fascinating,  but  time-wasting  and 
most  pernicious  publications  of  the  sensational  school 
which  form  the  lower  empire  of  romantic  literature. 
These  productions  should  never  be  mentioned,  but  to 
be  denounced,  in  our  schools.  Teachers  should  bear 
in  mind  the  perils  with  which  they  menace  the  intel- 
lectual progress  and  administer  suitable  antidotes  to 
counteract   their   poison. 

The  stability  and  permanence  of  constitutional  and 
representative  institutions  depend  upon  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  all  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities are  improved  in  the  schools  that  they  may 
be  understood,  and  estimated  at  their  true  value. 
Except  the  Swiss  republic  and  our  own,  no  others  of 
any  consequence  exist.  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  the 
culminating  point  of  their  civilization,  enjoyed  for  a 
time  an  approximation  to  liberty.  This  soon  crumbled 
away,  yielding  to  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  corruption. 
Occasionally  since,  as  in  Italy  or  Holland,  the  people 
have  had  the  control  of  their  political  aff'airs  for  a  few 
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generations.  Thus  far  in  human  experience,  how- 
ever, monarchies  or  despotisms  have  proved  the  only 
enduring  governments.  Hope  has  been  indulged  that 
Americans  were  sufficiently  sensiole  longer  to  retain 
their  freedom,  apparently  established  by  their  ances- 
tors on  fii-mer  foundations ;  yet  it  was  never  expected 
to  be  of  any  value  or  durability,  unless  political 
knowledge  were  widely  diffused  among  all  classes 
and  conditions.  Conflicts  of  interest,  personal  ambi- 
tion, sectional  and  sectarian  animosities  that  in  other 
lands  and  ages  have  consolidated  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  are  constantly  at  work  here  to  undermine 
and  subvert :  and  our  only  safety  is  in  teaching  the 
young  what  liberty  and  self-government  really  signify, 
that  when  they  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship,  they 
may  not  be  misled,  or  defrauded  of  theii-  birthright 
by  designing  politicians. 

The  Constitutions,  State  and  Federal,  the  Farewell 
Addi-ess  of  Washington,  should  be  in  every  grammar 
school-room,  and  often  referred  to  and  made  subject  of 
discourse.  Teachers  should  impress  on  the  minds  ol 
their  pupils  the  distinction  between  our  own  political 
system  and  that  of  other  countries ;  the  distribution  of 
power  between  the  State  and  National  governments  ; 
the  importance  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  bounds  be- 
tween the  executive,  judicial  and  legislative  functions  ; 
the  inalienable  rights  of  individuals  which  should  never 
be  invaded  or  encroached  upon,  but  protected  by  law. 
Other  important  truths  should  be  inculcated  upon  all 
sufficiently  mature  to  comprehend  them  ;  that  ours  is 
a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men ;  that  the  best  gov- 
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ernment  is  ineffective  for  its  purpose,  if  not  faithfully 
and  judiciously  administered ;  that  political  liberty 
consists  not  in  license,  but  in  restraints  upon  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  other  men.  Respect  is  to  be 
cherished  for  constitutional  checks,  for  justice  as  the 
basis  of  all  legislation,  for  civil  authority,  to  which 
the  military  should  be  kept  duly  subordinate.  Patriot- 
ism and  love  of  our  native  land  are  natural  sentiments, 
requiring  little  cultivation  ;  but  political  ethics,  public 
virtue  as  a  principle,  loyalty  to  political  convictions, 
whatever  the  cost  or  unpopularity,  abhorrence  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  detestation  of  demagogues  who 
seek  their  own  ends  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  are 
essential  branches  of  education  in  a  free  country  that 
would  preserve  its  liberty. 

The  tendency,  noticeable  under  free  institutions,  of 
the  voters  to  divide  nearly  equally  on  either  side  of 
political  questions,  should  chasten  pride  of  opinion, 
party  asperity  and  bias.  Power  is  apt  to  corrupt  and 
render  domineering,  and  no  party  long  deserves  or  re- 
tains its  supremacy.  We  have  read  with  regret  of 
instances  where  our  teachers  have  taken  occasion  to 
express  their  political  preferences  in  a  way  to  give 
offence.  This  should  be  strictly  interdicted  and  avoid- 
ed. Parents  differ  in  their  political  persuasions  as  in 
their  religious  sentiments,  and  teachers,  however  earn- 
est may  be  their  own  convictions,  should  scrupulously 
refrain  from  what  can  create  disquietude  or  wound  the 
most  sensitive. 

Our  allotted  task  forbids  to  range  at  large  over  topics 
within  the  scope  of  what  education  should  be  and  will 
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become  as  civilization  advances,  but  is  not  so  considered 
as  yet.  Still,  no  fitting  occasion  should  be  neglected  to 
further  its  legitimate  objects.  No  one  will  dispute  that 
among  them  are  to  perfect  the  being  and  render  life 
contented  and  happy.  Much  happiness  is  necessarily 
wasted  from  social  evils,  that  fill  asylums  and  attics 
with  the  wretched  and  forlorn,  growing  out  of  mistakes 
and  erroneous  notions  too  often  originating  at  school, 
which,  if  the  young  could  anticipate  the  wisdom  of 
experience,  would  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided.  Un- 
due importance  is  attached  to  wealth,  its  pomps  and 
vanities,  too  little  to  culture,  character,  home  duties  and 
pleasures.  All  children  are  brought  up  for  a  sphere 
few  are  destined  to  reach,  and  the  rest,  without  relish 
for  what  is  better  worth  and  within  their  control,  hope 
on  against  hope  for  a  season,  then  subside  into  a  joyless 
existence. 

Could  they  be  early  persuaded  that  happiness  de- 
pends little  on  condition,  much  on  well  regulated  dis- 
position and  character,  moderate  desires,  conformity  to 
laws  of  nature  and  behests  of  Providence,  their  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  physical  nature,  no  blight  interposing, 
would  ripen  into  a  maturity  assuring  every  desirable 
blessing.  When  the  worth  of  a  single  human  life  is 
measured  throughout  its  harmonious  development  by 
the  most  favored  examples,  the  young  can  have  no  more 
sacred  obligation  than  to  perfect  the  living  temples  com- 
mitted to  their  keeping,  that  such  examples  may  be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  Judging  by  results  this 
obligation  seems  little  regarded.  They  are  taught  the 
rudiments,  then  launched  upon  the  world,  where,  una- 
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ble  to  buffet  its  storms  or  escape  its  eddies,  they  strow 
it  with  their  wrecks.  Their  preceptors  understand  well 
enough  the  peril  and  what  would  avert  it,  but  fearing  to 
magnify  their  office  or  stray  from  beaten  paths,  genera- 
tion after  generation  melts  away  upon  the  planet,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  at  reform. 

Boys  graduate  to  prefer  traffic  to  the  sea  or  the  farm, 
girls,  with  little  taste  or  qualification  for  household 
duties.  They  are  not  fitted  to  be  poor  men's  wives ; 
they  know  not  how  to  prepare  the  family  repasts  or 
make  neat  the  family  garments,  —  possess  no  aptitudes 
to  make  home  attractive.  If  their  training  had  pre- 
pared them  to  become  intellectual,  cheerful  and  amiable 
companions,  given  them  health,  and  that  beauty  which 
depends  upon  it,  and  also  a  competent  knowledge  how 
to  discharge,  with  graceful  propriety  and  skill,  house- 
keeping obligations,  more  limited  means  would  admit 
of  family  ties,  the  meagre  and  deteriorating  discomforts 
of  boarding  house  life  would  be  escaped,  and  happy 
homes  be  far  more  numerous  than  they  are. 

It  is  not  particularly  profitable  to  theorize  on  what 
cannot  be  controlled.  Man  is  not  left  to  his  own  de- 
vices. Social  arrangements  affecting  human  destiny  and 
probation  are  less  the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
or  inherent  growth,  than  of  design,  original  and  contin- 
uing, beyond  the  reach  of  speculation.  But  even  Provi- 
dence acts  through  law.  Self-government,  political 
equality  as  existing  in  our  favored  land,  is  a  permitted 
step  towards  a  more  perfect  state  of  society.  Education, 
on  which  it  rests,  tends  to  equalize  conditions  and  saps 
the  barriers  that  separate  classes.     If  wisely  directed,  it 
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chastens  the  greed  and  idolatry  for  position  and  afflu- 
ence, cherishes  in  their  stead  respect  for  character  and 
homage  for  virtue,  refining  and  elevating  the  standards 
of  opinion,  promoting  the  general  happiness.  Platonic 
republics,  Utopian  commonwealths,  are  pleasant  dreams, 
but  not  practicable  realities.  Agrarianism  in  one  corner 
of  the  globe,  is  a  political  fallacy.  Social  freedom  will 
always  be  eclectic.  Progress  in  art  and  civilization 
requires  work,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but 
cannot  by  law  increase  his  wages.  The  experience  of 
ten-score  generations  since  the  fall,  has  established 
incontrovertible  aphorisms,  and  the  guardians  of  public 
instruction  in  seeking  to  aid  without  presumption  or 
unseemly  haste  the  ends  ordained,  are  bound  to  respect 
them. 

What  this  means  in  simple  language  is  that  they 
should  cautiously  avoid,  in  their  selection  of  books  and 
studies,  whatever  common  sense  tells  them  will  foster 
sentiments  or  tastes  lessening  the  zest  for  what  is  attain- 
able, desires  or  longings  not  likely  to  be  gratified.  That 
such  influences  are  too  often  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  is  not  to  be  denied.  The 
supreme  object  of  desire  held  out  as  an  incentive  to  stim- 
ulate efl^ort,  is  that  the  boy  shall  win  a  crown  of  thorns 
in  the  White  House  at  Washington  ;  the  girl,  that  she 
shall  be  raised  above  the  blessed  necessity  of  exertion 
to  a  sphere  of  fashion  and  frivolity.  This  leprous  dis- 
tilment  proceeds  from  the  best  of  motives,  but  its  ten- 
dency is  to  generate  the  worst.  If  the  aim  were  worth 
pursuing,  such  ideas  would  not  facilitate  attainment;  but 
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they  lower  the  standard  of  character,  and  can  only  pave 
the  way  to  disappointment. 

In  commenting  with  freedom  and  candor,  as  we 
have  thought  our  duty,  upon  the  practical  tendency  of 
education,  in  its  relations  to  after  life,  it  is  far  from 
our  intention  to  intimate  that  these  considerations  have 
been  to  any  great  degree  overlooked.  Strangers  cite 
the  superior  intelligence  and  character,  the  good  man- 
ners and  refinement  of  our  people  as  unmistakable 
indications  of  the  excellence  of  our  schools.  Whatever 
the  employment,  even  in  the  partially  skilled  labor  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  greater  productive 
power  of  operatives  who  have  enjoyed  some  school 
advantages,  has  often  been  remarked.  The  proportion 
of  educated  recipients  of  public  relief,  if  increased  by 
the  war,  is  inconsiderable.  The  great  variety  of  our 
musical,  social  and  intellectual  enjoyments,  the  prevail- 
ing competence  and  ease,  household  comfort  and  ele- 
gance, proceed  in  a  great  measure  from  our  public 
schools.  The  interest  taken  in  moral  reforms  and 
charitable  enterprises,  the  general  attendance  upon 
public  worship,  grows  out  of  this  general  enlighten- 
ment. The  same  individual  intelligence  that  conquered 
at  Sadowa  was  liberally  supplied  to  the  armies  that  put 
down  the  recent  rebellion  and  saved  the  Union,  by  our 
system  of  public  instruction. 

But  no  good  is  unalloyed.  The  eagerness  to  live  by 
head  rather  than  hand  work,  as  clerks,  patrolmen,  or 
railroad  conductors,  by  professions  or  traffic  rather  than 
mechanical  employments  is  on  the  increase.  This  must 
be  attributed  in   part  to   the    quality  rather   than  the 
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quantity  of  education  provided  by  the  public.  The 
Board  should  weigh  well  how  far  this  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community  or  the  individual.  If  more  cor- 
rect ideas  were  entertained  of  the  true  dignity  of  labor ; 
if  the  useful,  by  the  increased  skill,  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  workmen,  approached  more  nearly  the  fine  arts, 
and  their  opportunities  afforded  a  better  preparation  for 
success  in  them,  artisans  would  take  greater  pride  and 
pleasure  in  their  crafts,  be  less  disposed  to  exohange 
them  for  pursuits  less  profitable  and  more  precarious. 
Were  the  simple  rules  of  political  and  social  economy, 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  as  aff"ected  by  com- 
petition at  home  and  abroad,  explained  at  school,  there 
would  still  be  organizations  for  the  protection  of  indus- 
trial interests,  but  the  crude  and  irrational  propositions 
now  often  advanced  and  entertained  would  no  longer 
mislead.  In  bringing  into  the  market  any  capabilities 
possessed  for  gaining  subsistence,  there  would  be  more 
cheerful  submission  to  stubborn  realities  beyond  the 
reach  of  legislation. 

The  gentler  sex,  if  they  acquired  when  young  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  domestic  duties,  would  more  grace- 
fully fill,  more  surely  attain,  the  state  it  is  their  nature 
to  seek.  Fortune  is  fickle,  and  while  all  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  compass  that  lot  of  "  neither  poverty  nor 
riches  "  favorable  to  happiness,  a  few  are  to  prove,  by 
experience,  wealth  a  disappointment,  a  snare  perilous 
alike  to  their  own  mental  and  moral  health  and  that 
of  their  off'spring.  But  whatever  the  condition,  well 
conducted  households  conduce  not  to  comfort  alone, 
but  economy ;  and  if  the  relation  of  employer  and  em- 
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ployed  were  divested  of  false  ideas  and  rendered  one  of 
mutual  respect  and  consideration,  the  idea,  if  not  the 
expression,  once  familiar  in  New  England,  of  help, 
would  be  again  understood,  and  young,  well  educated 
females,  find  in  families  of  ampler  means  than  their 
own  positions  no  longer  considered  derogatory. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  public,  in  assuming  the 
obligation  that  all  shall  be  educated,  to  weigh  well  the 
consequences  of  any  mistake.  If  the  tendency  be  to 
deprive  those  who  have  their  fortunes  to  make  or  bread 
to  earn  of  the  most  favorable  mode  of  effecting  their 
object,  there  is  need  of  reform.  If,  instead  of  implant- 
ing sterling  qualities  and  simple  tastes,  importance  is 
attached  to  what  is  glittering  and  delusive  rather  than 
to  what  is  solid,  —  if  the  education  furnished  produces 
a  craving  for  unhealthy  excitements,  bhmting  the  appe- 
tite for  innocent  pleasures,  and  engenders  restlessness 
and  discontent,  —  it  operates  less  as  a  blessing  than  a 
disadvantage.  By  suggesting  what  appears  to  fall  short 
of  the  good  our  schools,  if  rightly  directed,  are  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish,  it  is  not  pretended  they  are  charge- 
able with  any  very  radical  defects.  On  the  contrary, 
without  indulging  any  vainglorious  conceit  of  their  posi- 
tive or  relative  merits,  we  may  reasonably  entertain  a 
profound  sense  of  satisfaction  that  they  are  as  good  as 
they  are. 

The  truant  laws  have  been  enforced  in  Boston  as  in 
other  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  a  spirit  of  wise 
moderation  and  to  good  results.  If,  in  some  respects, 
harsh,  and  seemingly  a  departure  from  the  principles  of 
our  free  institutions,  not  to  interfere  unless  the  safety  and 
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order  of  society  require  it  with  individual  liberty  of 
action,  public  opinion  has  acquiesced  in  their  neces- 
sity. In  an  effort  to  amend  them  in  1866,  the  Legisla- 
ture rendered  them  nugatory,  but  the  mistake  was  cor- 
rected the  present  year.  The  statutes  provide  that 
children  who  have  entered  the  schools  and  fail  to 
attend,  or  are  vagrants  about  the  streets,  shall  be  sent 
to  institutions  of  a  penal  nature,  punishing  with  fine 
parents,  who,  without  satisfactory  reasons,  neglect  to 
have  their  children  educated,  as  well  as  corporations 
employing  young  persons  under  twelve,  who  have  not 
been,  during  the  preceding  year,  three  months  at 
school. 

In  some  places,  before  resorting  to  extreme  measures, 
truants  and  absentees  are  relegated  to  intermediate 
schools  and  subjected  to  rigorous  discipline.  In  Boston 
efforts  are  made  to  reclaim  them,  and  if  not  successful 
they  are  sent  to  Deer  Island,  where,  in  buildings  apart 
from  the  almshouse  and  other  institutions,  they  are 
kept  under  rigid  surveillance  and  compelled  to  learn. 
It  is  not  an  agreeable  feature  in  our  system  of  public 
instruction.  And  if  the  expense  were  no  objection,  the 
almshouse  at  Roxbury,  or  accommodation  on  some  other 
of  the  islands  in  the  harbor  might  be  preferred.  But 
the  facility  of  communication  with  Deer  Island  by  boat 
is  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  arrangement, 
reluctance  to  incur  the  disgrace  of  banishment  to  a 
penal  settlement,  in  operating  as  a  check  upon  truancy, 
is  another.  Before  applying  to  the  magistrate  for  a 
warrant,  the  officer  uses  his  influence  with  child  and 
parents.     The  judges  are  governed  by  what  seems  best 
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for  the  future  welfare  of  the  offender,  who  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Upon  reUable  indications 
of  amendment  he  is  permitted  to  return  to  his  home. 

In  Germany  all  young  persons  of  school  age  are  regis- 
tered, and  parents  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  their 
children  do  not  attend  the  public  schools.  We  have  not 
ventured  so  boldly  here.  It  has  been  apprehended  that 
the  more  affluent  might  object  to  such  domiciliary  intru- 
sion. But  as  they  have  quite  as  much  concern  in  the 
order  and  stability  of  society  as  their  poorer  neighbors, 
such  apprehension  might  not  be  found,  upon  reflection, 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  a  similar  law. 
Every  good  citizen  should  be  willing,  upon  respectful 
application,  to  make  return  of  the  number  of  children 
in  his  family,  and  that  due  provision  is  made  for  the 
education  of  such  as  do  not  attend  the  schools.  Should 
the  lists  in  the  respective  districts  be  submitted  to  the 
district  committees,  their  action,  doubtless,  would  be 
sufficiently  circumspect  to  effect  the  object  of  the  law 
without  giving  offence. 

The  truant  officers  now  report  to  the  Mayor  and 
Superintendent,  and  receive  directions  from  the  masters 
and  teachers.  They  would  certainly  more  completely 
answer  the  purpose  of  their  appointment,  if  cases  in  any 
respect  questionable  were  submitted  also  to  the  commit- 
tees. Most  of  the  members  of  the  committees  reside 
in  or  near  their  districts,  and  would  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  best  judges  of  what  course  should  be 
pursued.  If  the  committee  held  meetings  as  often  as 
once  each  month,  on  stated  days,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  these    and   similar   questions,  no  undue  delay 
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would  be  occasioned,  and  many  families  be  spared 
mortification. 

Early  in  1866,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Board,  to  visit  the  schools  of  New  York  and  of  other 
places.  Their  report,  printed  the  present  year,  gives 
the  result  of  their  inspection,  which  extended  as  far 
south  as  Washington.  They  found,  wherever  they 
went,  much  to  approve ;  and  candidly  acknowledge 
that,  in  several  particulars,  her  sister  cities  are  in 
advance  of  Boston.  The  vast  expenditure  in  New 
York  for  education,  warranted  by  its  wealth  and  num- 
bers, admits  of  improvements  not  consistent  with  due 
regard  to  economy  here.  Its  Free  College  affords  to 
young  men  a  more  extended  course  than  our  Latin  and 
English  High  schools,  but  no  such  privilege  is  accorded 
to  females.  Those  who  seek  to  accomplish  themselves 
to  become  instructors,  are  allowed  to  join  an  advanced 
class  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  To  insure  competent 
teachers,  a  body  of  experienced  inspectors  are  em- 
ployed to  report  the  inefficient,  —  a  duty  here  which 
might  well  be  intrusted  to  the  masters. 

The  report  commends  the  assembling  of  the  pupils  in 
the  halls,  each  morning,  for  religious  exercises.  A 
christian  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  respect  to  sectarian 
sensitiveness,  a  few  years  since,  induced  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  devotional  services  previously 
customary  here,  which  could  give  offence.  Catholic 
parents  were  often  apprehensive  their  children  might  be 
influenced  to  desert  their  ancient  faith,  and  were  un- 
willing they  should  participate  in  services  repugnant 
to  the  rules  of  their  church.     In  Dublin,  the  primates 
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of  the  two  principal  churches,  made,  a  few  years  ago, 
selections  of  passages  from  the  scriptures  which  were 
free  from  objection ;  but  here  no  such  compromise  has 
been  effected ;  and  public  policy  discountenancing  secta- 
rian schools  as  an  obstacle  impeding  the  rapid  assimi- 
lation of  the  different  nationalities  that  compose  our 
community,  conceded  the  point.  Some  portion  of  the 
bible  is  read  every  morning  in  each  of  the  school-rooms 
by  the  teachers,  but  the  pupils  listen  without  taking 
part. 

Our  moral  and  religious  reponsibilities  and  relations 
to  the  infinite  are  essential  branches  of  education,  and 
the  points  in  which  all  Christians  agree  are  of  much 
more  consequence  than  those  in  which  they  differ.  But 
rather  than  cast  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
churches  attaching  importance  to  these  specific  differ- 
ences, the  Board  has  very  judiciously  left  to  them  this 
obligation.  Knowledge,  in  opening  to  the  mind  the 
mercies  and  marvels  of  creation,  induces  a  rational 
apprehension  of  the  Divine  attributes,  while  the  great 
truths  of  revelation,  if  their  best  interpretation  is  in 
the  Scriptures,  are  also  made  manifest  in  human  vicissi- 
tudes, conscience  and  experience.  Impressions  con- 
veyed indirectly  in  a  religious  community  like  our 
own  may  prove  more  abiding  and  beneficial  than  if 
matter  of   compulsion. 

In  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  text-books 
are  by  law  furnished  to  the  pupils  at  public  expense,  at 
a  cost,  in  the  latter,  of  less  than  one  dollar  for  each 
pupil.  Long  may  it  be  before  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts assumes  the  guardianship  of  this  city  as  that 
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of  New  York  has  of  its  own  metropolis,  or  vests  it  in 
boards  independent  of  their  control.  Whatever  is  raised 
by  taxation,  for  local  purposes,  should  be  left  to  their 
city  councils  to  expend  We  must  acquiesce  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  conclusion  of  our  own  not  to  petition  the 
General  Court  for  leave  to  supply  text-books  to  the 
schools  until  they  reconsider  their  action.  But  we 
should  be  remiss  in  our  duty  did  we  not  express  our 
opinion  that  such  a  change  in  the  law  would  work  well. 
The  annual  expenditure  for  books  for  indigent  children 
has  been  steadily  increasing  and  has  now  reached  the 
sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  The  distinction  is 
not  a  happy  one  in  its  effects ;  differences  of  condition 
must  exist ;  but  at  the  sensitive  period  of  childhood  at 
school,  where  all  are  upon  an  equality,  should  be  kept 
out  of  sight.  It  is  difficult,  besides,  to  draw  the  line. 
Many  parents^  abundantly  able  to  purchase,  suffer  their 
children  to  receive  them;  while  others,  from  false  pride, 
or  dignity  of  character,  subject  themselves  to  considera- 
ble sacrifice  to  avoid  what  seems  a  humiliation.  Citizens 
who  by  their  taxes  contribute  to  provide  for  the  poorer 
children,  might  well  be  permitted  to  pay  through  the 
treasury  for  their  own. 

The  rule  being  that  lessons  should  be  learnt,  for  the 
most  part,  at  school,  the  books  need  not  be  removed. 
If,  at  stated  times,  inspected  as  arms  in  military  ser- 
vice, they  would  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Parents 
preferring  their  children  should  own  their  own  books, 
or  pupils  having  a  laudable  desire  to  preserve  a  set  for 
future  reference,  when  their  course  is  completed,  could 
purchase   them.     New  books  belonging   to  the  city,  if 
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taken  proper  care  of,  might  serve  for  years  without 
being  tattered  or  soiled.  Such  a  change  is  suggested 
only  for  the  grammar  and  primary  classes.  Students  in 
the  High  Schools  preparing  to  pursue  occupations  re- 
quiring costly  outlay,  could  afford  to  purchase  and 
should  own  their  books. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  City  can  do  its 
own  printing  more  economically  than  under  present 
arrangements.  Should  it  ever  be  deemed  advisable,  with 
electrotype  plates  the  principal  text-books,  if  struck 
off  in  quantities  to  meet  the  current  demand,  might  be 
furnished  at  little  cost,  and  the  city  owning  the  copy- 
right of  the  best  books  to  be  procured,  would  have  it 
in  her  power  to  supply  her  sister  cities  and  towns  at 
cost  or  a  profit.  One  advantage  of  such  a  plan  would 
be  that  books  slightly  injured  or  defaced  could  be  re- 
paired. The  prices  now  paid  are  arranged  with  due 
regard  to  economy  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  both 
for  parents  who  purchase,  and  when  they  are  supplied 
by  the  public. 

A  complete  set  of  the  text-books  now  in  use  in  the 
schools,  is  kept  in  the  rooms  of  the  School  Committee, 
at  the  City  Hall,  that  members  of  the  Board  may  be 
able  to  examine  them.  Effort  is  being  made  to  form  a 
collection  of  all  school  books  ever  used  in  the  Boston 
schools,  and  also  of  the  more  valuable  standard  and 
current  publications  on  educational  subjects.  If  this 
plan  be  successful,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Depart- 
ment will  possess  a  library  of  great  value  for  its  pur- 
poses, and  one  which  will  throw  much  light  upon  the 
history  and  progress  of  our  school  system. 
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In  connection  with  this  subject  of  text-books  we  would 
correct  any  unfavorable  impression  unintentionally  con- 
veyed in  the  reference  on  page  41  to  the  Physical  Geogra- 
phy of  Professor  Guyot.  It  would  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  profound  respect  and  admiration  entertained 
by  all  of  us  for  one  so  justly  pre-eminent  in  his  scientific 
as  well  as  private  relations,  and  who,  by.  his  writings, 
has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  American  public,  to  have  designedly  used 
an  expression  of  disparagement  in  an  allusion  to  his 
present  work.  The  encomiums  passed  upon  it  by  mas- 
ters who  constantly  use  it  for  reference  in  their  schools 
bear  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  and  we  are  reminded 
that  Mr.  Guyot,  in  his  communication  to  the  Board, 
assumes  to  himself  the  authorship  of  the  whole  series, 
which,  during  the  discussion  upon  it,  was  attributed,  in 
part,  to  his  assistant.  The  errors  of  fact,  which  were 
adduced  to  its  discredit,  if  any  exist,  are  much  fewer 
than  were  supposed,  and  many  other  statements,  to 
which  exception  was  taken,  are  now  said  to  be  correct. 

Among  other  changes  of  the  past  year  to  be  noted 
was  the  organization  of  the  auditing  department  of  the 
board.  Heretofore,  the  expenditures  for  the  schools 
were  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  and 
passed  by  the  City  Auditor;  but,  no  materials  to  verify 
them,  or  copies  of  pay-rolls  or  bills,  were  in  our  keep- 
ing; and,  as  the  action  of  the  Auditor  was  independent, 
there  was  not  the  same  exact  accountability  in  dis- 
bursing the  large  amounts,  nearly  a  million  of  dollars, 
expended  for  instruction,  as  in  other  departments  of  the 
city  government.     The  Auditor,  perceiving  the  need  for 
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some  more  reliable  mode  of  proceeding,  recommended 
to  the  Board  and  City  Council  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Auditing  Clerk,  who,  under  our  Committee 
of  Accounts,  should  keep  the  necessary  books  for  all 
the  school  expenses,  except  those  for  repairing,  care 
and  warming  of  the  buildings.  The  system  adopted 
is  not  yet  as  .  complete  as  it  will  probably  become ; 
but  already  bears  evidence  to  the  wisdom  that  sug- 
gested it.  Should  it  ever  be  deemed  advisable  to  place 
other  portions  of  the  appropriations  for  the  schools 
under  charge  of  this  board,  the  method  of  account 
which  has  been  devised  can  be  readily  extended  to 
include  them. 

The  modes  adopted  in  this  new  branch  of  service 
claim  a  passing  notice.  By  the  Rules  of  the  Board, 
"  the  Committee  on  Accounts  have  exclusive  authority 
to  purchase  and  furnish  all  stationery,  blanks,  record 
books  and  diplomas,  all  authorized  books  of  reference, 
globes,  maps,  charts,  and  all  other  articles  or  conve- 
niences required  by  the  Board,  its  officers,  or  the  pub- 
lic schools.  They  shall  contract  for  all  the  text  books 
required  by  law,  and  have  the  custody  of  all  school 
property  belonging  to  the  City,  not  otherwise  provided 
for."  All  these  duties  are  to  be  performed  mainly  by 
the  Auditing  Clerk,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts,  and  he  is  also  charged  with  the 
delivery  to  the  schools  of  all  the  books  and  other  arti- 
cles required. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 
this  officer  keeps,  in  books  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
the  pay-rolls  of  the  salaries  of  the  grammar  and  pri- 
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mary  school  teachers,  made  up  in  accordance  with  the 
votes  of  the  Board.  These  pay-rolls,  on  sheets  espe- 
cially prepared  for  that  purpose,  are  quarterly  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Accounts  for  their  approval, 
previous  to  their  being  sent  to  the  City  Auditor,  to  be 
audited,  and  to  the  Treasury,  for  payment. 

Into  a  separate  journal,  the  bills  of  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  grammar  schools  are  copied,  the  bills 
for  contingent  expenses  of  the  primary  schools,  ex- 
penses for  temporary  teachers,  and  the  bills  for  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  School  Committee.  The 
expenses  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  are  sub- 
divided under  different  headings,  and  the  total  expense 
of  the  different  articles  furnished  by  the  School  Board 
shown  from  month  to  month.  Ledger  accounts  are 
kept  open  with  the  five  appropriations  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  School  Board  by  the  City  Council,  and 
monthly  debited  with  the  expenses  incurred  by  each 
department.  A  similar  account  is  kept  open  with  each 
grammar  school,  and  every  item  of  expense  is  charged 
to  its  account ;  also  with  the  primary  schools,  each 
teacher  or  class  having  a  separate  account,  to  which 
expenses  incurred  for  that  class  during  the  year  are 
charged. 

In  suitable  books  are  to  be  kept  the  names  of  the 
teachers,  beginning  with  the  one  longest  in  the  service, 
too:ether  with  some  brief  items  in  relation  to  the  historv 
of  each.  Also,  in  other  books,  the  clerk  will  keep  a 
schedule  of  all  the  property  of  the  city,  furnished  by 
the  Board  and  held  in  the  various  schools,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  School  Committee  or  in  the  hands  of  individuals. 
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The  bills  for  grammar  and  primary  schools,  and  tem- 
porary teachers  are  examined  monthly  and  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Accounts  for  their  approval,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  sent  to  the  City  Auditor.  The 
clerk  also  calls  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts, and  keeps,  in  a  book  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
a  record  of  their  proceedings. 

The  throng  at  the  treasury  when  their  quarterly  bills 
are  paid,  not  only  of  teachers  but  of  other  persons 
employed  by  the  City,  has  suggested  a  different  mode 
of  payment,  not  originating  in  the  School  Board,  but 
which  is  believed  to  be  approved  by  the  Auditor  and 
Treasurer.  It  is  proposed  that  the  payments  shall  be 
made  monthly,  as,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  custom  in 
the  other  departments,  and  the  amounts  sent  to  the 
teachers,  instead  of  their  being  obliged  to  come  to  the 
city  treasury,  where  they  are  often  greatly  delayed.  The 
inconvenience  will  be  aggravated  as  the  city  increases, 
and  may  lead,  in  time,  to  branch  treasuries,  instituted, 
if  only  for  a  few  days,  at  regular  periods,  at  the  more 
distant  points,  for  both  receipts  and  payments.  If 
drafts  payable  to  the  order  of  the  teachers  were  dis- 
tributed to  them  at  the  school-houses,  payable  at  some 
local  bank,  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  saving  of  labor  to 
those  whose  employments  and  residences  are  either  at 
South  or  East  Boston,  or  in  what  has  now  ceased  to  be, 
Koxbury. 

The  construction  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  is 
left  by  law  with  the  City  Council,  whose  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  are  especially  intrusted  with  this  duty. 
The  ordinance  provides  that  the  School  Committee  shall 
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be  the  original  judges  of  the  expediency  and  necessity 
of  having  additional  or  improved  accommodations  for 
any  public  school  within  the  limits  of  the  city ;  and, 
whenever  in  their  opinion  a  school-house  is  required,  or 
material  alterations  needed,  they  shall  send  a  communi- 
cation to  the  City  Council,  stating  the  locality,  and  the 
nature  of  the  further  provisions  for  schools  which  are 
wanted  ;  and  no  school-house  shall  be  located,  erected, 
or  materially  altered,  until  the  School  Committee  shall 
have  been  consulted  on  the  proposed  locality  and  plans, 
except  by  order  of  the  City  Council.  However  guarded 
the  phrases  used,  it  was,  no  doubt,  intended  that  the 
Board,  within  reasonable  limits,  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  where  the  building  should  be  placed, 
and  of  determining  what  kind  of  building  should  be 
erected.  To  give  effect  to  this  provision  the  Board, 
through  its  Committee  on  School-houses,  should  act  in 
concert  with  the  two  Committees  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  Council. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  one  of  whom, 
the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  is  also  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee,  is  the  link  of  commuuication 
between  the  Board  and  the  Council,  keeping  the  latter 
informed  of  what  concerns  the  department.  Applica- 
tions to  the  City  Council  for  additional  accommodation 
for  the  schools  are  referred  to  this  Committee,  who  confer 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Board  on  School-houses  as  to 
the  best  location  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  cost,  as  well 
as  to  the  form  and  style  of  the  edifice,  and  the  disposition 
of  its  apartments.  When  these  preliminaries  are  deter- 
mined, the    City  Council   authorizes  its  Committee  on 
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Public  Buildings  to  take  the  conveyance  of  the  land 
which  has  generally,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
been  previously  bonded,  and  contract  for  the  building 
according  to  the  plans  which  have  been  decided  upon 
as  best  by  the  other  committees.  This  arrangement 
is  more  complicated  in  appearance  than  it  proves  in 
operation. 

It  combines  sufficient  publicity  to  prevent  even  the 
imputation  of  indirect  motives,  at  the  same  time  admit- 
ting of  the  purchase  of  the  most  eligible  lot  for  the 
purpose,  at  the  most  moderate  cost.  The  points  to  be 
considered  are  many,  and  the  responsibility  variously 
distributed  ;  and  as  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  different 
persons  in  future  are  to  share  it,  no  better  mode  can  be 
devised  for  harmonizing  such  a  multiplicity  of  opinions, 
for  securing  buildings  in  the  right  location  and  of  the 
most  approved  construction,  for  the  smallest  amount  of 
expenditure.  A  good  understanding  should  be  cher- 
ished between  the  City  Council  and  the  Board,  as  to 
what  concerns  the  schools,  and  it  is  thought  this  would 
be  promoted  by  the  President  of  the  Council  being  a 
member,  ex  officio,  of  the  Committee  on  School-houses, 
as  he  now  is  of  that  of  Public  Instruction.  Contem- 
plated purchases  could  thus  be  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all  who  have  any  vote  upon  them,  without 
risk  of  their  being  defeated  by  unnecessary  publicity, 
or  opposition,  in  consequence  of  want  of  information ; 
and  the  three  committees  in  concert  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  whatever  the  best  interest  of  the  public 
demanded.  The  superintendence  of  constructing  school- 
houses,  as  of  all  other  city  buildings,  cannot  well  be 
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divided,  but  the  selection  of  location  and  plans  falls 
within  the  province  of  the  School  Committee. 

There  is  a  divided  opinion  as  to  the  janitors.  It 
would  seem  proper  that  the  Board  should  have  the 
selection  of  officers  who  have  charge  of"  buildings  in 
their  keeping.  But  heretofore  the  advantage  of  de- 
volving the  actual  care  of  the  schoohhouses  upon  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  under  one  system- 
atic arrangement  for  all  the  city  edifices,  has  led  to 
his  appointment  of  the  janitors.  As  in  this  function  he 
is  rather  the  representative  of  the  School  Board  than 
of  the  City  Council,  he  is  bound  to  respect  the  wishes 
of  the  several  district  committees  in  selecting  and 
retaining  only  such  persons  as   they  approve. 

When  school-houses  are  once  completed,  and  deliv- 
ered into  the  keeping  of  this  Board,  the  control  of  the 
City  Council  over  them  should  cease.  Their  rightful 
and  legal  custody  is  in  the  School  Committee,  until 
they  are  again  surrendered.  From  economical  consid- 
erations portions  of  them  have  been  appropriated, 
on  election  days  and  other  occasions,  for  ward  rooms, 
to  the  serious  detriment  and  disturbance  of  the  schools. 
Earnest  remonstrances  from  the  District  Committees 
have  been  disregarded,  and  representations  from  this 
Board  not  always  received  with  the  courtesy  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  No  such  use  of  any  school  building 
should  be  permitted  without  the  consent  of  this  Board. 
The  time  has  come  when  ward  rooms  ought  to  be  pro- 
\dded  in  the  several  wards.  It  may  involve  a  large  ex- 
penditure, but  must  prove  a  wise  economy  in  the  end ; 
since,  as  the  city  increases  in  wealth  and  population, 
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from  the  enhancement  of  values  the  cost  will  be  greatly 
augmented,  when  the  need  has  become  too  imperative 
to  be  longer  withstood. 

Certainly,  in  the  remoter  sections  this  consideration 
should  prevail  with  the  City  Government  to  purchase 
seasonably  sites  for  the  purpose,  while  yet  to  be 
obtained  at  moderate  prices.  It  would  be  greatly  to 
the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  to  possess  such  edi- 
fices, not  merely  for  the  polls  and  political  meetings, 
but  for  many  other  municipal  objects.  As  the  city 
extends,  much  precious  time  will  be  saved  if  citizens 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  repair  to  the  City  Hall 
for  the  payment  of  their  rates  and  taxes,  can  pay  them 
nearer  home.  It  is  always  of  advantage  to  the 
public  to  hold  land  beyond  its  existing  necessities. 
Such  ownership  does  not  diminish  the  property  to  be 
taxed,  inasmuch  as  individuals  who  would  occupy  the 
estates  purchased  by  the  public  find  accommodation 
elsewhere  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  community  is  thriving, 
the  increment  of  value  each  year  will  exceed  the  amount 
of  interest  on  the  purchase  money.  But  even  if  the 
utter  abandonment  of  school  buildings  for  political 
uses  should  involve  expense  not  to  be  reimbursed,  the 
interruption  of  the  schools  is  reason  enough  why  it 
should  be  met  without  hesitation. 

Encroachments  of  trade  upon  sections  of  the  city,  pre- 
viously for  the  most  part  occupied  by  private  dwellings, 
having  disarranged  the  districts  into  which  the  city 
was  divided  for  school  purposes,  the  last  annual  report 
recommended  their  boundaries  should  be  revised  to 
conform  to  the  actual  distribution  of  population.     This 
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has  been  done ;  one  more  district  having  been  created. 
The  old  FrankHn  School-house  on  Washington,  near 
Dover  Street,  repaired  at  an  expense  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  now  accommodates  a  boys'  Grammar  School, 
under  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Wheelock,  formerly  sub- 
master  of  the  Boylston.  It  is  called  the  Rice  School, 
and  is  already  more  than  full.  The  apartments  are  in- 
convenient in  dimensions,  imperfectly  warmed  and  ven- 
tilated, and  in  three  of  them  the  divisions  number  as 
many  as  one  hundred  pupils,  nearly  double  the  usual 
average.  The  committee  of  the  district  are  of  one  mind 
that  immediate  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  City 
Council  for  a  new  edifice,  to  be  erected  somewhat  far- 
ther west  than  the  present  one. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Bowditch  and  Winthrop 
Grammar  Schools  will  soon  compel  an  application  also 
for  another  school  building  in  the  section  between 
Essex  and  Dover  streets,  or  else  such  a  re-arrangement 
of  boundaries  as  will  admit  of  a  new  edifice  to  the  ':orth- 
Avest  of  Tremont  Street.  The  Bowdoin  School-house  is 
contracted  in  size  and  inconvenient  in  arrangement,  on 
one  of  the  smallest  Grammar  School  lots  ni  the  city, 
and  before  many  years  should  be  replaced  by  another. 

Work  has  been  suspended  on  the  Fort  Hill  excava- 
tion, but  will  be  resumed  in  the  spring.  The  popula- 
tion has  diminished,  and  may  be  still  further  reduced 
before  the  progress  of  the  improvement  compels  the 
removal  of  the  Boylston  Grammar  and  May  Primary- 
schools  on  Washington  Square,  and  the  two  Primary- 
school  Buildings  on  Lane  place.  There  are  still  five 
hundred  and  sixty  pupils  in  the  grammar,  and  nearly 
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four  hundred  in  the  primary  classes,  and  for  years  to 
come  there  may  be  hundreds  of  children  in  the  district 
for  whom  provision  must  be  made.  As  it  would  be  of 
serious  consequence  to  leave  them  without  instruction, 
immediate  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  erection  in 
the  neighborhood  of  another  school-house  of  moderate 
dimensions.  If  this  building  were  so  contrived  that  it 
could  be  altered  into  warehouses,,  if  not  needed  for  the 
schools,  there  would  be  little  sacrifice  of  value,  particu- 
larly as  the  property  will,  doubtless,  enhance,  as  trade 
becomes  established.  The  materials  of  such  of  the 
present  buildings  as  are  earliest  vacated  could  be  used 
in  its  construction 

The  migration  to  South  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the 
many  tenement  houses  demolished  on  and  about  Fort 
Hill,  has  created  a  pressure  on  its  school  accommoda- 
tions, which  will  be  partially  relieved  in  March,  when 
the  new  Norcross  School  will  be  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  lot  on  which  it  stands,  purchased  in  1862  for  a 
primary,  comprises  an  area  of  thirteen  thousand  square 
feet.  It  measures  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  front 
on  D  Street,  by  one  hundred  and  five  on  Gold  and 
Fifth  Streets.  The  building,  ninety  feet  six  inches  by 
sixty-one  feet  eight  inches,  is  of  brick,  with  granite 
trimmings,  and  will  have  cost  when  completed,  exclu- 
sive of  the  land,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  This 
edifice  excels,  in  convenience  of  arrangement  and  adap- 
tation to  its  purposes,  any  other  we  possess.  Applica- 
tion having  been  made  for  a  description  of  it  to  serve 
for  a  model  in  another  city,  by  consent  of  the  Board, 
one  prepared  for  the  purpose  will  be  found  in  another 
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part  of  this  volume,  a  perspective  view  of  tlie  front  and 
side  elevation  having  been  engraved  for  its  frontispiece. 
There  will  still  remain  after  its  dedication  several 
classes  in  South  Boston  requiring  accommodation. 

In  rearranging  the  South  Boston  school  districts, 
there  exists  an  impression  that  the  girls  and  boys  in 
the  grammar  classes  had  better  be  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent buildings,  as  in  most  other  sections  of  the  city. 
In  the  portions  more  remote,  while  the  population  is 
sparse,  it  has  been  occasionally  found  convenient  to 
bring  them  together  under  the  same  roof.  South  Bos- 
ton is  now  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  wath  four 
grammar  school  buildings,  it  will  be  possible  to  separate 
them,  if  deemed  expedient.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  question  of  expediency  is  still  an  open  one,  and 
should  be  duly  weighed.  Their  association  together 
has  been  thought  to  have  an  humanizing  influence,  — 
creating  common  sympathies  and  interests,  adding  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  future  intercourse,  and  it  has  not 
been  attended  with  any  serious  disadvantage  where  it 
has  prevailed.  But  there  are  objections  which  deserve 
consideration. 

As  the  female  pupils  remain,  as  a  general  rule, 
longer  at  school  than  the  boys,  the  course  of  instruction 
is  in  some  measure  influenced  by  this,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  latter.  The  natural  contrasts  of  character  and 
endowment  between  the  sexes  constitute  a  principal 
source  of  that  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal  regard 
on  which  rests  much  of  our  human  happiness  and  civ- 
ilization ;  and  the  more  their  education  diverges,  at  its 
later   periods,  the    more    marked    will  be   the   specific 
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differences  that  distinguish  them.  The  tastes  and 
accomplishments  that  make  home  attractive,  —  the 
feminine  delicacy  and  maidenly  modesty,  which  are  the 
most  precious  gifts  of  womanhood,  —  are  more  favor- 
ably placed  for  cultivation  and  development,  where 
girls  are  kept  apart,  in  the  practical  routine  of  school 
duties,  from  their  ruder  companions.  And  the  boys,  as 
they  approach  adolescence,  should  not  be  diverted  from 
their  books,  or  prevented  from  depending  mainly  for 
their  enjoyments  on  manly  and  athletic  pursuits. 

In  the  westerly  part  of  the  city  a  new  edifice  is  in 
process  of  erection  for  the  Wells  School.  It  is  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  Norcross,  the  apertures  for 
entrance  and  light,  however,  being  arched.  It  will  be 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer.  A  lot 
has  been  purchased  at  East  Boston,  in  the  second  sec- 
tion, on  Decatur  and  Paris  streets,  containing  about 
twenty-two  thousand  square  feet,  and  a  building  upon 
it  will  soon  be  needed. 

But  one  new  building  has  been  completed  during  the 
year,  the  Primary  School-house  not  yet  named  in  the 
Hancock  district,  on  Richmond  Street.  It  contains 
twelve  school-rooms,  and  having  a  Mansard-roof,  there 
are  two  halls  on  the  upper  floor.  The  Hancock  Com- 
mittee, in  their  June  quarterly  report,  speak  of  this 
edifice  as  an  ornament  to  that  section  of  the  city. 
They  say  that  the  citizens  must  feel  grateful  to  the 
authorities  for  so  beautiful  and  commodious  a  structure, 
erected  and  consecrated  for  the  noble  purposes  of 
popular  education.  The  three  grammar  classes  in  the 
ward    room    and   in    Cooper    Street,    the    intermediate 
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schools  for  girls  in  Cooper  Street  and  in  Hanover  Ave- 
nue, and  the  primary  schools  in  Haaover  Avenue  and 
Bennet  Street,  had  the  day  before  taken  possession  of 
their  new  apartments,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents.  These  schools  being 
concentrated,  a  more  thorough  classification  was  to  be 
instituted. 

High  prices  of  labor  and  material,  the  heavy  taxation 
occasioned  by  our  late  calamities,  have  made  it  the  part 
of  prudence  to  postpone  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
edifice  for  the  Normal  School.  But  the  need  with  each 
year  is  more  imperative,  and  the  question  is  one  of  time. 
There  are  indications  that  a  season  is  approaching  when 
the  building  can  be  erected  at  reasonable  cost,  and  as  it 
is  desirable  that  when  undertaken  it  should  not  only  be 
complete  for  its  purpose,  but  an  honor  and  ornament  to 
the  city,  it  is  fortunate  that  it  has  been  delayed.  The 
site  selected  has  the  advantages  of  being  central,  open 
to  light  and  air,  with  a  southwesterly  exposure,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Common  and  Garden,  easily  acces- 
sible from  all  sections  of  the  city,  and  near  the  buildings 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Natural  History. 
The  estates  now  occupied  by  the  school  as  well  as  that 
by  the  training  department,  are  increasing  in  value,  and 
by  the  time  the  new  structure  is  completed,  in  three  or 
four  years,  can  either  be  sold  to  defray  part  of  the  cost 
or  appropriated  to  other  public  purposes.  If  contracts 
should  be  made  at  this  time  for  the  walls  and  roof,  and 
the  finish  deferred  until  prices  for  such  work  fall,  the 
cost  may  be  essentially  diminished. 

Should  it  be  deemed  expedient   to  provide  for  the 
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Training  Department  within  the  same  walls  as  the  Nor- 
mal, accommodation  should  be  found  therein  for  the 
primary  classes  now  attached  to  it,  and  numbering  about 
two  hundred  pupils.  As  they  enjoy  peculiar  advantages 
from  the  accomplished  instructors  who  have  the  charge 
of  them,  families  residing  near  will  be  glad  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  securing  for  their  children  an  edu- 
cation in  the  preliminary  branches,  than  which  none 
better  can  be  had.  The  vicinity  of  the  location  pro- 
posed to  the  cabinets  of  natural  history,  as  well  as  to 
the  greenhouse  and  garden,  will  afford  facilities  for 
familiarizing  them  with  natural  objects  already  made 
a  prominent  feature  in  their  instruction. 

The  lot  proposed,  on  Newbury  Street,  is  generally 
approved.  If  the  city  authorities,  in  granting  locations 
and  privileges  to  the  horse  railroads  and  ferries,  should 
impose  the  condition,  that  pupils  of  the  High  Schools 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  and  from  school  in  cars  for 
certain  trips,  exclusively  devoted  to  them,  one  main  objec- 
tion would  be  obviated  for  such  as  come  from  South  or 
East  Boston,  or  other  distant  points.  This  is  especially 
desirable  for  young  ladies  attending  the  Normal.  Other 
High  Schools  may  be  established  at  a  future  day  nearer 
their  homes,  but  the  manifold  advantages  of  centraliza- 
tion outweigh  all  others  now.  The  past  year  an  order 
authorized  a  High  School  class  at  East  Boston,  if  fifteen 
girls  were  found  disposed  to  form  it,  but  when  the 
proposition  was  submitted  to  the  forty  pupils  from  that 
section  in  the  Normal,  not  ten  were  inclined  to  accept  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  at  some  future  day,  when 
circumstances  admit  of  it  without  displacing  any  incum- 
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bent,  the  several  districts  should  be  reorganized,  so  that 
each  should  comprise  a  grammar  school  for  boys,  one 
for  girls,  and  the  requisite  number  of  primaries.  By 
thus  dispensing  with  one  half  the  number  of  masters, 
economy  will  be  promoted,  and  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge afforded  of  the  primary  classes,  from  which  the 
grammar  are  recruited.  Should  the  masters  continue 
to  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  their  classes,  this 
would  not  be  practicable  ;  but,  if  merely  superintend- 
ents of  their  respective  districts,  such  a  reorganization 
may  become  expedient. 

As  the  consolidation  of  the  two  cities  of  Roxbury 
and  Boston  was  consummated  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
it  is  not  so  much  our  province  as  that  of  our  successors, 
to  comment  upon  this  new  measure,  as  it  regards  their 
schools.  But  as  it  involves  their  consolidation  also 
with  our  own,  under  one  uniform  system,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  have  easily  accessible  full  information 
respecting  them.  This  is  admirably  presented  in  the 
last  reports  of  the  late  Roxbury  Board,  and  we  shall 
presume  to  offer  only  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  facts  most 
likely  to  be  of  use.  Roxbury  was  not  divided  into 
districts.  The  pupils  number  5,216 :  the  High  School 
has  180,  and  4  teachers  ;  the  Grammar  2,274,  and  47 
teachers ;  the  Primary  2,822,  and  54  teachers.  There 
are  besides  4  special  instructors,  in  all  103.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  the  past  year  was 
f 88, 302. 19,  and  the  average  for  each  scholar  was 
$16.73.  The  Grammar  Schools,  Dearborn,  Dudley, 
Washington,  Comins,  and  Francis  Street,  have  43  divis- 
ions;  the    Primaries    52;    the   High   Schools   4.     The 
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Principal  of  the  High  School,  Mr.  Weston,  has  a  salary 
of  |3,000.  The  male  teachers  of  the  Grammar,  Messrs. 
Long,  Chase  and  King,  |2,200.  Miss  Baker,  Principal 
of  the  Dudley,  has  f  1,200.  Grammar  Assistants,  $600 
and  |650  ;  Primary  Teachers,  $500  and  $550.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  schools  seem  to  be  mixed.  Boys  and 
girls  in  the  High  School  study  and  recite  in  the 
same  room.  The  Comins,  Dearborn,  and  Francis  Street 
Grammar  Schools,  are  for  both  sexes  ;  the  Dudley 
School  is  for  girls,  and  Washington  for  boys.  Besides 
these,  there  will  soon  be  erected  another  school  build- 
ing, on  a  lot  recently  purchased. 

Little  direct  reference  has  been  made  to  the  quarterly 
reports  of  the  district  committees.  To  read  them,  and 
select  from  them  whatever  can  be  of  interest  to  the 
Board  or  the  public,  forms  part  of  the  duty  assigned  to 
the  Annual  Report  Committee,  and  has  not  been  neg- 
lected. It  seemed  more  judicious  to  embody  their  sub- 
stance than  set  out  at  length  phrases,  which,  by  frequent 
repetition,  have  become  familiar.  The  rule  requiring 
quarterly  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
answers  an  excellent  purpose,  although  the  report,  as 
that  of  the  watchman  of  the  night,  be  little  else  than  that 
all  is  well.  The  reports  of  1867  show  the  schools  to 
be  in  admirable  condition,  under  excellent  teachers,  the 
progress  steady  but  uneventful.  Our  successors  are  to 
be  spared  the  uncomfortable  computation  of  how  much 
pain  was  requisite   to  produce  the  result. 

However  admirably  organized  our  system  of  superin- 
tendence may  be,  it  lulls  into  a  false  security  if  not 
faithfully  administered.     All  the  committees,  if  stated 
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times  were  established  for  their  meetings,  would  be 
more  sure  of  leaving  no  duty  undischarged.  But  ses- 
sions as  frequently  as  once  each  month  of  those  of  the 
districts  are  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Such  a  prac- 
tise would  inspire  their  members  with  increased  interest 
in  what  concerns  the  schools  ;  teachers  be  stimulated  to 
a  higher  sense  of  their  responsibilities ;  and  the  rule 
prescribed  by  law,  imposing  the  obligation  of  frequent 
examinations,  borne  more  constantly  in  mind.  Diffi- 
dence of  any  great  good  to  be  gained  by  pupil  or 
teachei'  discourages  committee  men  from  their  appointed 
rounds.  But  these  periodical  visits  and  examinations 
are  represented  by  the  masters  and  teachers,  who  are 
the  best  judges,  as  of  the  utmost  benefit ;  that,  so  far 
from  interrupting  the  studies,  they  tend  to  keep  alive 
the  interest  of  the  scholars  in  their  work.  Suggestions 
which,  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  advice  and  admo- 
nition, pass  unheeded,  make  a  deeper  impression 
coming  from  comparative  strangers. 

Among  other  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  as  recently  revised,  it  is  provided 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  the  Board  is  in 
future  to  choose  its  chairman.  Heretofore  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
Board,  was  designated  in  such  cases  to  preside.  This 
alteration  proceeds  from  no  want  of  respect  for  the 
Council,  or  its  presiding  officer,  but,  as  the  right  to 
elect  vests  by  law  in  the  Committee,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  exercise  it.  The  Board,  the  last  year  wisely 
concluded  to  hold  monthly  meetings  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of   each   month,  where   the    charter  had  not 
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otherwise  provided.  The  accumulation  of  business 
demanded  sessions  more  frequently  than  once  in  three 
months,  and  the  certainty  of  a  quorum  was  increased 
by  their  regular  recurrence.  The  time  allotted  is 
not  too  much  for  thorough  discussion  of  important 
questions.  The  number  of  members  has  now  been 
enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  Roxbury,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  limiting  those  who 
take  part  in  a  debate  to  ten  minutes,  would  not  give  all 
a  fair  chance  to  express  their  views  and  the  sense  of 
the  Board  be  better  ascertained.  A  rule  that  seats, 
when  vacated,  shall  be  assigned  by  lot  among  new 
members,  would  be  more  just  than  the  practice  that 
prevails. 

In  the  revision  slight  modifications  were  made  in  the 
holidays  and  vacations.  May  Day,  from  a  deep-seated 
conviction  that  its  observance  was  an  anachronism  and 
putting  in  jeopardy  health  and  life,  has  been  dropped. 
Christmas  Week  and  New  Years,  Thanksgiving,  the 
Birthday  of  Washington,  Good  Friday,  and  Fast  Day, 
the  week  immediately  preceding  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  Anniversary  Week  or  that  commencing  on  the 
Monday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  May  and 
covering  Artillery  Election  or  the  first  Monday  in  June, 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  period  between  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  schools  in  July  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  school  year  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  are  now  the  established  Holidays.  The 
school  sessions  four  days  in  the  week  being  but  five 
hours,  and  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  but  three,  from 
which  is  to  be  deducted  at  least  thirty  minutes  daily  for 
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recess  and  similar  purposes,  the  time  devoted  to  study 
each  week,  during  which  school  is  kept,  amounts  to 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Nine  or  ten  weeks  are 
vacation,  and  allowance  being  made  for  other  interrup- 
tions, not  an  eighth  of  each  year,  less  than  three  hours 
daily,  is  the  average  of  the  aggregate  appropriated  to 
education.  The  clamor  against  high  pressure  in  our 
schools  would  seem,  from  this  calculation,  to  have  been 
exaggerated  so  far  as  it  respects  time.  How  far  it  is 
open  to  censure  on  other  points  has  been  sufficiently 
discussed. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Superintendent  of  meeting 
each  month  all  the  masters  for  consultation  and  advice 
promises  the  best  results,  as  also  the  assembling,  at 
longer  intervals,  of  all  the  teachers,  grammar  and 
primary  successively,  for  instruction  in  their  duties.  It 
is  of  less  general  usage,  but  in  many  districts  has  been 
found  of  advantage,  for  the  master  to  call  together  the 
teachers  of  his  district  for  the  same  purpose.  Valuable 
suggestions,  gathered  from  study  of  authorities  on  edu- 
cation, from  the  inspection  of  school  systems  in  Europe 
and  different  parts  of  this  country,  and  the  valuable  con- 
clusions educational  associations  arrive  at  after  discussion 
at  their  conventions,  can  thus  be  widely  disseminated, 
and  applied  here  to  our  great  advantage.  A  master 
may  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  dictating  to  his 
teachers ;  but,  if  the  district  committees,  in  forming, 
under  the  authority  delegated  by  this  board,  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  districts,  should  make  it 
his  duty  to  confer  with  them  as  often  as  once  each 
month,  much  good  might  be  accomplished. 

10 
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To  reap  all  the  advantages  of  which  our  system  of 
public  instruction  is  susceptible,  parents  must  lend  their 
aid.  No  law  should  divest  them  either  of  their  rights 
or  obligations.  If  reared  themselves  under  less  favorable 
conditions  they  are  constrained  to  admit  the  superiority 
of  their  offspring  in  book  knowledge,  acquaintance  with 
the  world  gives  them  experience  of  greater  worth ;  and 
their  title  to  honor  rests  on  a  commandment  with 
promise.  But  unless  sense  of  dependence,  confidence 
without  reserve,  implicit  obedience,  become  early 
habitual,  the  young  weaned  from  parental  control  will 
seek  their  happiness  and  standards  of  opinion  among 
their  playmates.  The  parental  tie  will  be  loosened,  and 
that  counsel  and  help  which  might  often  extricate  them 
from  pitfalls  that  beset  the  path  to  maturity,  be  little 
valued.  Some  few,  more  happily  constituted,  may  gain 
strength  without  detriment;  many  others,  prematurely 
their  own  masters,  will  misuse  freedom  to  their  hurt. 

Could  parents  longer  retain  their  ascendancy,  one 
easier  kept  than  recovered,  it  would  be  better  for  both. 
By  participation  in  the  studies  and  pursuits  of  their 
children,  by  rendering  home  attractive,  yet  permitting 
reasonable  latitude  in  innocent  indulgences  and  enjoy- 
ments, mutual  trust  and  reciprocated  affection  would 
prove  more  enduring,  filial  piety  grow  into  a  sentiment, 
analogous  to  one  more  sacred,  which  no  other  earthly 
attachment  could  disturb.  Many  men  of  eminence  have 
attributed  what  was  good  in  them  to  parental  assidui- 
ties ;  others,  like  Byron,  their  mistakes  and  misery  to 
the  want  of  early  control.  A  century  ago  the  young 
grew  up  with  a  profound  veneration  for  their  parents  ; 
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now  reverence  in  any  form  has  little  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can character.  Descendants  rarely  repay  to  the  aged  the 
cares  lavished  on  their  own  helpless  years,  forgetting 
that  they  in  turn  must  grow  old  and  need  the  kind 
offices  they  begrudge.  Parents  no  longer  able  to  com- 
mand respect  or  obedience,  regard  children  rather  as  an 
encumbrance  than  a  blessing.  These  evil  tendencies 
grow  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  if  in  any  measure 
the  result  of  popular  education  should  be  repressed  by 
every  counteracting  influence.  The  fifth  command- 
ment should  be  steadfastly  held  up  for  observance,  and 
children  should  be  taught  to  honor  their  parents. 
Parents  on  their  part  should  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  teachers,  so  that  both  shall  work  together  for  good. 

They  both  should  remember  that,  while  a  system  on 
so  grand  a  scale  must  necessarily  in  many  respects  be 
rigid  and  unyielding,  those  on  whom  it  operates  are  of 
every  variety  of  mind,  of  idiosyncrasies  in  all  possible 
combinations,  who  may  require  widely  diff"erent  treat- 
ment. What  no  teacher  can  effect  with  a  crowd  under 
his  care,  parents  who  are  interested  in  their  success  and 
better  understand  their  characters  may  with  their  own 
children.  They  certainly  should  feel,  whenever  they  see 
cause  for  solicitude  or  the  need  of  correction,  at  liberty 
to  communicate  their  views  in  writing,  or  in  some  other 
suitable  way,  to  those  having  the  charge.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  the  master  of  a  district,  as 
well  as  the  teacher  of  a  school,  has  but  limited  time  for 
many  duties. 

All  systems  must  have  their  rules,  not  to  be  tran- 
scended.    Time  and  toil  must  be  carefully  economised. 
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For  efficient  government,  subordination  as  exact  as  in 
military  service,  should  prevail.  Equality  of  numbers 
in  the  rooms  and  districts,  uniformity  in  the  size  and 
arrangements  of  the  buildings,  gradation  of  rank, 
responsibility  and  emolument  in  office,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  points  in  common.  The  rules  have  been  recently 
revised.  What  has  once  been  tested  and  adopted  should 
not  be  departed  from  but  for  cogent  reasons,  since  inno- 
vations partial  and  experimental  generate  confusion. 
It  is  easier  to  preserve  what  is  very  good  as  it  is,  than 
restore  it  after  it  has  been  exchanged  for  what  was 
new  but  no  better.  We  can  afford  to  be  moderately 
conservative ;  for,  if  a  long  way  yet  from  perfection,  we 
have  outstripped  most  of  our  competitors. 

By  what  various  influences  results  have  been  brought 
about  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  tracing  the  progress 
from  year  to  year  in  the  programme  of  studies,  im- 
provements in  plan,  discipline  and  aim.  This  progress 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one  mind  or  any  one  part  of 
the  system.  It  is  a  harmonious  whole,  moving  in  uni- 
son, constantly  developing  more  and  more  power  in  its 
accelerating  evolutions,  still  gaining  in  beauty,  strength 
and  efficiency  for  its  purpose  by  the  combined  appli- 
cation of  zeal,  intelligence  and  ceaseless  emulation. 
This  Board,  the  able  superintendent,  the  accomplished 
masters  and  teachers,  gathering  inspiration  from  the 
central  Board,  and  Normal  schools  of  the  State,  and 
especially  blessed  by  the  unsurpassed  efficiency  of  our 
own  training  department,  have  co-operated  with  one 
heart  and  one  hope  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  If  there  are 
defects  to  be  remedied,  —  and  what  is  human  is  never 
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complete, —  if  much  that  has  been  adopted  is  still  in  the 
stage  of  experiment,  the  enlightened  community,  whose 
obligation  to  secure  for  its  children  the  best  education 
a  wise  appropriation  of  the  means  at  its  disposal  admits, 
has  every  occasion  to  be  grateful  that  its  schools  have 
attained  to  so  great  a  degree  of  excellence. 

It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held,  that  intelligent  visitors  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  from  other  portions  of  our  own  country,  frequent- 
ly resort  hither  to  inspect  them.  Americans  value  too 
dearly  their  own  independence  to  interfere  with  the 
policy  other  nations  see  fit  to  adopt  for  their  govern- 
ment. But  we  nevertheless  must  feel  deep  interest  in 
whatever  tends  to  emancipate  our  fellow-beings,  and 
particularly  those  most  nearly  akin  to  us,  from  intellec- 
tual bondage.  Common  schools  form  the  corner-stone 
of  our  civilization  and  prosperity,  of  our  political  liberty, 
and  we  would  gladly  see  this  inestimable  blessing  uni- 
versal. There  is  encouragement  to  believe  that  states- 
men who  direct  the  destinies  of  other  lands  are  sensible 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  best  solution  for  their  per- 
plexities is  popular  education.  A  cordial  welcome  has 
ever  been  extended  to  all  who  actuated  by  laudable 
motives  have  been  disposed  to  study  our  modes  and 
arrangements. 

The  manifold  and  varied  incidents  of  the  year  have 
forced  us  to  pass  lightly  and  with  desultory  brevity  over 
many  points  on  which  we  would  gladly  have  dwelt.  That 
wise  moderation,  the  golden  mean,  just  enough,  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little,  exemplary  in  what  concerns  edu- 
cation as  in  the  natural  world,  has  already  been  exceeded. 

10* 
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We  have  gleaned  in  the  footsteps  of  predecessors  who 
have  reaped  very  plentiful  harvests,  gathered  sparingly 
from  stores  reserved  for  those  who  are  to  succeed.  The 
field  is  inexhaustible ;  and  practical  experience  in  the 
government  of  a  host  of  pupils,  multitudinous  as  an  . 
army  with  banners,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  yield 
richer  fruits  than  mere  philosophic  disquisitions  however 
able  or  profound.  Not  simply  in  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples, but  in  determining  what  is  wisest  and  best,  the 
deliberate  conclusions  of  boards  constituted  as  those  of 
our  larger  cities  may  well  challenge  respect.  Their 
reports  in  any  series  of  years  cannot  fail  to  embrace 
whatever  accumulated  wisdom  in  the  past  has  to  offer 
for  guidance. 

In  endeavoring,  as  our  duty  demanded,  to  exhibit  the 
existing  condition  of  the  schools,  comprehensively  and 
with  sufficiency  of  detail,  we  have  dilated  with  freedom 
and  candor,  yet  without  prejudice,  upon  whatever  ap- 
peared of  interest  at  this  time,  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  Differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in 
the  Board  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  views,  but  its 
record  would  not  have  been  complete,  if  no  reference  had 
been  made  to  any  question  of  moment  that  had  occu- 
pied its  attention.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  many 
deep-seated  convictions  as  to  the  objects  and  methods 
of  instruction,  both  as  to  what  is  practicable  and  what 
is  judicious,  have  of  late  been  shaken;  and  that  various 
reforms,  demanded  by  public  opinion,  are  under  anxious 
consideration,  or  are  being  carried  out. 

Education  is  no  longer  to  consist  in  rules  of  grammar, 
facility  in  numbers,  or  elegant  penmanship,  in  histori- 
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cal  names  and  dates,  or  the  boundaries  of  nations.  It 
must  embrace,  to  be  complete,  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  world  we  inhabit,  the  .world  of  mind,  and 
what  is  vaster  and  more  vital  than  either,  the  moral 
universe.  The  faculties  are  to  be  developed,  logical 
methods  of  thought  induced,  principles,  habits  and 
sentiments  formed  and  fixed,  which  will  ennoble  the 
character  and  ensure  a  future  useful,  virtuous  and  hap- 
py, it  does  not  end  when  the  pupil  leaves  behind  him 
the  threshhold  of  the  schools.  Youth  duly  improved  is 
but  the  vestibule  to  an  intellectual  maturity,  prepara- 
tion for  its  duties  and  engagements.  Whoever  will 
accept  the  inestimable  privileges  extended  in  our  public 
schools  to  all,  without  stint  or  price,  will  find  knowledge 
more  precious  than  rubies,  and  an  abundant  source  of 
every  blessing  that  can  be  compassed  within  the  span  of 
mortal  life.  Solomon  prayed  not  for  riches,  pleasure 
or  power,  but  for  wisdom,  and  all  the  rest  were  added 
unto  him. 

THOMAS  C.  AMORY. 

WARREN  H.  CUD  WORTH. 

WILLIAM  A.  BLENKINSOP. 

CHARLES  C.  SHACKFORD. 

EDWIN  B.  WEBB. 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT. 

ALVAN  SIMONDS. 
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COMMITTEES  ON  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 


FOE  THE  SCHOOL  YEAE  ENDING  SEPT.     ,  1867. 


LATIN    SCHOOL. 


Complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Rules  of  the 
School  Board,  the  Committee  on  the  Latin  School  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  Annual  Report,  for  the 
academic  year  which  closed  in  September,  1867. 

The  quarterly  and  annual  examinations  were  made  at 
the  proper  times  during  the  year ;  and  every  advantage 
was  taken  for  obtaining  the  necessary  information  re- 
lating to  the  school,  both  in  reference  to  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  as  well  as  to  the  studies  and  discipline  of  the 
institution  placed  under  the  special  charge  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  school  was  found  in  all  respects  in  a 
progressive  and  satisfactory  condition,  reflecting  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  instructors  and  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  several  classes  of  pupils.  In  no  pre- 
vious year  had  the  general  appearance  been  better,  the 
progress  having  been  all  that  could  have  been  expected, 
and  full  equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored  years. 

The  medal  examination  took  place  in  July ;  and  the 
Franklin  Medals  were  awarded  to  six  pupils,  who,  after 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  were  deemed  most  entitled  to  the 
honorable  distinction,  for  their  exemplary  conduct  and 
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proficiency  during  the  year.     The   following   are   the 
names  and  ages  of  the  recipients  : 

William  N.  Field,  aged  17  years. 
John  C.  Brooks,  aged  18  years. 
George  P.  Montague,  aged  18  years. 
Hamilton  M.  Twombly,  aged  18  years. 
James  R.  Reed,  aged  16  years. 
Sidney  Wheelock,  aged  19  years. 

The  diplomas  of  graduation  were  conferred  upon 
fifteen  young  gentlemen  who  had  completed  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  at  the  school.  Of  those  who  left 
the  school  in  July,  nineteen  entered  Harvard  College, 
having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  required 
studies. 

In  another  part  of  the  document,  of  which  this  report 
forms  a  part,  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
pupils  of  the  several  classes  to  whom  were  assigned  in 
May  the  various  Lawrence  Prizes,  and  the  prizes  provided 
for  by  the  Latin  School  Prize  Fund,  for  those  who  by 
their  meritorious  behavior  and  a  suitable  proficiency  in 
their  studies  had  become  entitled  to  the  same.  These 
prizes,  which  are  presented  to  the  pupils  at  the  annual 
exhibition  in  July,  consist  of  books  selected  by  those 
who  have  earned  the  distinction. 

At  present  the  school  has  one  master,  two  sub-mas- 
ters, five  ushers,  and  an  instructor  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. During  the  past  year,  one  sub-master,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Magill,  and  one  usher,  Mr.  C.  G.  G.  Paine,  have 
resigned  their  positions,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Gay  has  been 
promoted  to  the  sub-mastership,  and  Messrs.  William  F. 
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Davis  and  Francis  A.  Harris  have  been  appointed  to 
nsherships. 

The  nnmber  of  scholars  registered  during  the  year 
was  three  hundred  and  thirty-three.  The  number  of 
pupils  admitted  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen ;  of 
which  seventy-two  were  from  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  and  forty-six  were  from  other  sources.  Those 
admitted  from  the  public  schools  may,  with  thek  average 
ages,  be  thus  classified  : 

Schools.  No,  Admitted.        Average  Age. 

Bigelow  .......  3  14.8 

Boylston 6  12.7 

Brimmer 25  12.9 

Chapman  .         .         .         .         .         .         .1  14.1 

Dwight 7  12.7 

Lawrence  .......  3  12.2 

Lincoln 4  12.9 

Lyman  .......  1  12.1 

Mayhew  .         .     * 3  12.5 

Phillips 14  12.4 

Quincy 5  12.2 


Total,  72  12.8 

One  hundred  and  twenty  were  discharged  during  the 
school  year.  The  largest  number  of  pupils  present  at 
any  one  time  was  three  hundred  and  twelve.  The  larg- 
est average  attendance  for  any  one  month  (October)  was 
three  hundred  and  six,  and  for  the  year,  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the 
school  during  the  year  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three. 

11 
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The  school-house  and  the  premises  connected  with  it 
have  been  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  always 
found  in  good  condition. 

For  the  Committee, 

NATHANIEL  B.  SHURTLEFF, 

Chairman. 
Boston,  September,  1867. 


ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 


In  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  EngUsh  High  School,  respectfully  make 
the  following  report. 

The  quarterly  examinations  were  attended  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  were  generally 
satisfactory.  The  annual  examination  for  medals  and 
diplomas  was  made  by  a  large  number  of  the  Committee. 
It  was  thorough  and  highly  gratifying. 

Franklin  Medals  were  awarded  to  eight  boys.  It  was 
not  for  any  want  of  good  scholarship  or  good  conduct 
that  many  more  were  not  given.  The  Committee  be- 
stowed all  within  their  right  with  great  pleasure,  and 
only  regretted  that  they  were  so  limited. 

Prizes  were  distributed  to  sixty-six  boys  of  the  several 
classes,  for  excellence  in  the  various  departments  proposed 
for  their  emulation. 

The  boys  in  the  graduating  class  had  had  repeated 
assurance  earnestly  given,  that  no  diploma  could  be  had 
without  a  good  degree  of  merit;  and  it  appeared  that 
they  had  worked  and  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
indicated  a  high  appreciation  of  this  testimonial.  Of  the 
whole  thirty-nine  candidates,  one  alone  failed.     To  him 
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the  failure  was  a  sore  affliction,  but  like  a  sensible  boy, 
he  laid  the  blame  at  his  own  door  and  justly  attributed 
his  failure  to  neglect  of  study  during  his  first  and  second 
years  in  the  school ;  and  like  a  wise  boy  he  resolved  to 
try  again  and  to  succeed. 

The  new  system  of  giving  diplomas  to  all  who  merit 
them,  is  having  a  salutary  effect.  Each  boy  feels  that 
he  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  mark  of  the  prize,  'though 
others  may  arrive  a  little  before  him. 

The  arrangement  to  give  diplomas  to  the  past  gradu- 
ates of  this  school  meets  with  their  favor.  Numerous 
applications  have  been  received ;  many  of  them  made 
by  gentlemen  of  whom  the   school  may  well  be  proud. 

The  examination  and  other  exercises  of  the  graduating 
class  were  witnessed  by  a  large  and  interested  audience. 
As  a  closing  part  of  the  service,  congratulatory  addresses 
were  made  by  Ex-Governor  Washburn  and  other  eminent 
literary  gentlemen. 

The  school  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  July,  had  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  scholars.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-one  of  them  remained  as  members  for  the  ensuing 
year.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  boys  joined  the  school ; 
making  the  whole  number  just  three  hundred ;  the 
largest  number  ever  belonging  to  the  school  at  one  time. 

It  should  be  said  for  the  information  of  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  especially  parents  and  our  city  fathers,  that 
the  English  High  School  house  is  unsuitable  for  its 
purposes.  It  is  not  large  enough.  One  class  has  to 
meet  in  the  public  hall,  which  is  warmed  only  with  much 
difficulty,  in  a  cold   day.     The  inconveniences  of  the 
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rooms  are  many.  The  ventilation  is  very  bad,  being 
mainly  by  the  doors  and  windows. 

The  friends  of  this  school  have  long  felt  that  there  is 
something  in  a  7iame,  and  that  boys  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  did  not  seem  quite  the  thing  for  them, 
after  having  graduated  from  an  usher's  and  then  from  a 
master's  class,  in  a  Grammar  School,  to  go  back  to  an 
usher  in  the  English  High.  It  was  thought  that  the  first 
impressions,  at  least,  were  unfavorable.  Besides,  it 
seemed  inappropriate  for  us  to  get  men  of  experience 
and  celebrity — masters  of  Grammar  and  High  schools  — 
to  become  ushers  in  ours.  The  Board  has  therefore 
made  a  change  of  style,  so  that  now,  instead  of  having 
one  master,  two  sub-masters,  and  five  ushers,  we  have  a 
head  master,  three  masters,  and  four  sub-masters.  In 
addition  to  these  and  the  teacher  in  drawing,  a  profes- 
sor from  one  of  the  universities  of  France  has  been 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  French. 

The  present  arrangement  of  the  classes  is  such,  that 
there  is  an  additional  teacher  of  ample  qualifications  in 
the  room  of  the  first  class ;  thus  allowing  the  head  mas- 
ter an  opportunity  to  supervise  the  whole  school. 

The  French  decimal  system,  in  use  for  weighing  and 
measuring,  being  the  more  simple  and  appropriate,  and 
apparently  destined  soon  to  be  adopted  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  decided  to  have  the  boys  in  this  school  instructed 
in  the  theory,  and  to  become  familiar  with  it  by  prac- 
tice. In  order  to  this,  a  full  set  of  these  weights  and 
measures  are  to  be  prociu'ed  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

We  sometimes  hear  complaints  that  the  scholars  in 

this  school  are  required  to  memorize  too  much  of  their 
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lessons,  verbatim,  to  the  neglect  of  other  training. 
There  are  cases  in  which  exactness  of  language  should  be 
required.  And  there  have  undoubtedly  been  instances 
in  which  some  of  the  more  inexperienced  teachers 
have  gone  too  far  in  this  direction.  But  such  a  course 
is  not  encouraged.  Our  boys  are  not  crammed  with 
mere  text-book  learning.  As  a  rule,  they  speak  their 
own  thoughts  in  their  own  language.  The  graduating 
classes  can  stand  critical  examinations  in  any  of  their 
studies,  which  would  show  them  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  practical  use  of  their  education. 

This  seems  a  fitting  occasion  to  place  upon  our  rec- 
ords the  testimony  of  a  competent  judge  ;  one  who  must 
have  been  unprejudiced   and   impartial.      Rev.   James 
Frazer,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  common  school  system  of  the  United  States  and 
other  places,  made  highly  honorable  mention  of  this  school 
in  his  report  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.     A  few 
extracts  from  that  report  will  follow.     As  proposed,  he 
did  append  the  whole  of  Mr.  Philbrick's  report,  making 
more   than  twelve   large   octavo    pages,   in   fine    print. 
Among  the  "alterations"  which  Mr.  Frazer  would  make, 
he  says,  in  a  note : — "  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  more 
of  the  '  belles  lettres'  element  infused  throughout  the 
course,  and  particularly  the  last  two  years."     We  meet 
such  suggestions  at  home,  and  they  seem  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the   Board.       Mr.  Frazer  says:  —  "I 
have   already  mentioned  the   English   High  School  at 
Boston,  as  the  one  above   all  others  that  I  visited  in 
America,  which   I  should   like   the   Commissioners   to 
have  seen  at  work,  as  I  myself  saw  it  at  work  on  the 
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tenth  of  last  June — the  very  type  of  a  school  for  the 
middle  classes  of  this  country,  managed  in  the  most 
admirable  spirit,  and  attended  by  just  the  sort  of  boys 
one  would  desire  to  see  in  such  a  school.  I  propose  to 
append  Mr.  Philbrick's  narrative  of  its  history,  and  his 
account  of  its  objects  and  system  at  the  close  of  this 
Report,  and  all  I  shall  attempt  to  do  here  is  briefly  to 
record  my  own  impressions." 

After  having  given  some  account  of  the  teachers,  the 
boys,  and  the  text-books  in  use,  he  continues,  "  It  is 
not  the  programme  of  study  (in  which  my  own  judgment 
would  dispose  me  to  make  several  alterations)  that 
elicited  my  admiration  of  this  school  —  indeed  I  have 
learnt  to  attach  very  little  weight  either  to  programmes  or 
systems  —  but  the  excellent  spirit  that  seemed  to  pervade 
it,  the  healthy,  honest,  thorough  way  in  which  all  the 
work  on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  pupils,  seemed  to 
be  done.  By  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee, 
the  instructors,  while  rearing  the  above  somewhat  im- 
posing superstructure,  are  clnrged  to  keep  a  constant 
eye  on  the  condition  and  stability  of  the  foundations. 
They  are  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship 
of  the  pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  instruction  in 
spelling,  reading,  and  English  grammar,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  branches  of  a  good  education.  Though  the 
school  is  graded,  individuals  are  not  lost  sight  of.  The 
Master's  eye  is  frequently  brought  to  bear  on  the  condition 
of  each  division,  and  once  a  quarter  in  each  class  there  is 
a  general  review  of  all  the  previous  studies  of  that 
quarter.      The    entrance    examination   is    peremptorily 
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required  to  be  strict,  and  no  student  is  admitted  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  preparatory  studies.  In 
a  word,  every  thing  is  done  to  sustain  the  intellectual 
tone  of  the  school  at  a  high  pitch,  yet  without  straining ; 
while  there  was  an  honesty,  a  frankness,  and  an  absence 
ot  restraint  in  the  "rapports"  between  the  teacher  and 
the  taught  which  indicated  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  school  was  as  healthy  and  bracing  as  the  intellectual. 
Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  and  as  accomplishing  the  end  at 
which  it  professes  to  aim,  the  English  High  School  at 
Boston  struck  me  as  the  model  school  of  the  United 
States.     I  wish  we  had  a  hundred  such  in  England. " 

For  the  Committee, 

DEXTER  S.  KING. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 
respectfully  present  their  Annual  Report  for  the  School 
year  ending  in  September,  1867. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the 
year  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-two ;  the  largest 
number  present  at  any  one  time,  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven ;  the  largest  average  attendance  in  any  one 
month  was  three  hundred  and  forty-six  in  September ; 
the  average  number  belonging  during  the  year,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  and  the  average  attendance  for 
the  year,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  school  has  had  a  larger 
number  of  scholars  than  it  has  been  able  to  report  in  any 
previous  year,  and  prove  that  it  is  steadily  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  community.  It  offers  freely  to  the 
daughters  of  all  our  citizens,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
as  good  an  education  as  they  can  obtain  at  the  most 
costly  private  schools.  If  in  other  institutions  the  sub- 
jects of  study  are  more  varied,  there  is  none  where  the 
teaching  is  more  thorough.  Young  ladies  who  wish  to 
go  beyond  the  prescribed  course  are  allowed  to  remain  a 
year  after  graduating,  and  to  continue  the  study  of  the 
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Latin,  French,  and  German  languages,  and  of  Moral, 
Intellectual,  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  while  the  Normal 
Department  offers  to  those  who  intend  to  teach,  the 
advantages  of  the  best  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
teaching,  combined  with  actual  practice  in  Primary 
Schools,  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  ac- 
complished and  experienced  Superintendent  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  that  branch  of  the  school. 

There  are  probably  many  in  this  city  who  suppose 
that  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  simply  an 
institution  for  training  teachers,  and  who  do  not  know 
that  it  is  divided  into  two  departments.  If  the  great 
superiority  of  our  High  School  for  girls  over  other 
schools  were  more  generally  known,  it  is  believed  that 
many  young  ladies  who  do  not  propose  to  become 
teachers  would  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  There 
are  now  several  pupils  who  are  not  preparing  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  Some  are  qualifying  themselves,  by 
studying  Book-keeping,  for  situations  as  cashiers  or 
book-keepers,  and  others  study  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
and  mental  development. 

In  no  previous  year  have  so  many  candidates  for  ad- 
mission been  presented.  The  whole  number  examined 
in  July  and  September,  1867,  was  two  hundred  and 
eight.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine  were  admitted  un- 
conditionally on  their  first  examination ;  sixteen  others 
passed  a  re-examination  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
fourteen  were  received  on  probation,  making  the  whole 
number  admitted  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  Three 
of  those  who  failed  in  one  study  at  the  first  examination 
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did  not  present  themselves  at  the  second,  and  twenty-six 
were  rejected. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  this  examination  is 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  Committee  have  satisfied 
themselves,  by  carefully  inspecting  the  printed  questions 
used,  that  they  might  all  be  answered  by  any  one  who 
has  faithfully  gone  through  the  studies  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  for  the  Grammar  Schools  of  this  city.  The 
percentage  of  correct  answers  required  for  admission  is 
only  sixty,  and  we  find  that  in  other  schools  of  a  similar 
character  the  standard  is  higher.  In  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  examination 
in  July,  1866,  none  were  admitted  except  those  who  had 
over  sixty-seven  per  cent ;  and  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two candidates,  seventy-eight  were  rejected.  Unless 
the  pupils  are  well  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  Arith- 
metic, Grammar,  Geography,  and  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  they  will  be  obliged  to  devote  a  large 
portion  of  the  junior  year  to  the  review  of  elementary 
studies,  and  they  will  have  but  two  years  of  the  regular 
course  left  for  the  more  interesting  and  important  sub- 
jects that  demand  their  attention. 

Although  the  regulations  require  that  "  candidates 
must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age,"  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  admit  pupils  who  are  under  that  age,  when  they 
receive  high  marks  at  the  examination.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  it  would  be  better  to  enforce  the  rule. 
Very  young  scholars  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  their 
classes  without  constant  help  from  the  teachers  or 
older  pupils.  Their  acquirements  are  superficial.  They 
have  not  enough  maturity  of  mind  or  character  to  gain 
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all  the  advantages  of  thorough  and  varied  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  which  they  might  derive  from  an 
education  in  this  school,  if  they  were  older. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  the  present  time  is 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two,  the  largest  number  yet 
reported.  There  are  forty-two  in  the  training  class, 
seventy-five  seniors,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  the 
middle  class,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  juniors. 

Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  has  resigned  his  position  as  teacher 
of  vocal  music,  on  account  of  his  numerous  professional 
engagements.  His  knowledge  of  music,  fine  taste,  and 
remarkable  skill  in  drilling  and  controlling  the  voices  of 
large  classes,  rendered  him  invaluable  as  an  instructor, 
while  his  uniform  kindness  and  dignity  secured  for  him 
the  respect,  esteem,  and  afi"ection  of  his  pupils.  Mr. 
Julius  Eichberg  has  been  appointed  in  his  place,  and 
enters  upon  his  duties  this  month.  He  will  endeavor  to 
prepare  the  young  ladies  to  become  teachers  of  music 
in  the  public  schools. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Ellis  has  resigned  the  place  of  assistant 
teacher,  and  the  Committee  have  tried  during  the  whole 
year  to  find  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  as 
yet  without  success.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
many  members  of  the  Board,  they  have  sought  for  can- 
didates who  were  not  graduates  of  this  school.  They 
have  been  embarrassed  at  every  step  by  the  smallness  of 
the  salary  of  an  assistant.  No  teachers,  equal  in  knowl- 
edge, ability,  and  experience  to  our  present  instructors, 
could  be  found,  who  were  not  better  paid  in  the  situa- 
tions which  they  now  hold.  And  there  is  great  reason 
to  fear  that  we  shall  lose  some  of  our  accomplished, 
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highly  eckicated  and  successful  lady  teachers,  who  have 
received  offers  of  higher  salaries  in  other  cities,  and  be 
compelled  to  put  in  their  places  persons  of  less  ability. 
The  Committee  believe  that  it  would  be  just  and  right. 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  to  add  fifty  per 
cent  to  the  pay  of  all  the  female  teachers  in  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School. 

After  discussing  various  projects  for  giving  more 
animation  to  the  pupils,  and  improving  the  general 
condition  of  the  school,  the  Committee  voted  to  examine 
all  the  classes  annually,  in  every  study,  by  written 
questions  and  answers ;  to  promote  at  the  end  of  the 
year  from  the  junior  to  the  middle  class,  and  from  the 
middle  to  the  senior  class,  only  those  who  should  pass 
this  examination  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and  to  give 
diplomas  to  those  seniors  whose  answers  proved  them  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction. A  very  neat  and  artistic  diploma  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  engraved  on  stone^ 
under  his  direction.  As  soon  as  the  diplomas  are  ready 
they  will  be  presented  to  the  successful  candidates  who 
received,  in  July,  certificates  that  they  are  entitled  to  this 
mark  of  distinction. 

A  detailed  account  of  these  examinations  will  ^iye  a 
better  insight  into  the  progress  and  actual  condition  of 
the  school,  than  any  description  of  the  Course  of  Study. 

In  the  junior  class,  who  have  now  completed  their 
first  year,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  were  examined  in  the 
following  branches,  constituting  the  regular  course  and 
required  of  all  the  pupils  :  History,  English  Literature, 
Rhetoric,   Drawing,  Arithmetic,  Geometiy,  Geography 
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and  Reading.  Forty-one  were  examined  in  Latin,  and 
the  same  number  in  the  German  Language,  both  of 
which  are  elective,  and  form  part  of  the  special  course. 
The  average  per  cent  of  correct  answers  for  the  whole 
number  examined,  in  all  the  studies,  was  eighty-two  ;  and 
twenty  young  ladies  had  ninety  per  cent  or  more  in  the 
general  average.  The  average  in  each  study  was  as 
follows :  in  English  literature,  ninety-two ;  in  rhetoric, 
eighty-nine  ;  in  history,  eighty-seven ;  in  geometry, 
eighty-four  ;  in  arithmetic,  eighty-one  ;  and  in  the  other 
studies,  eighty  or  less.  The  high  grade  of  scholarship 
of  many  of  the  pupils  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
mark  of  perfect  correctness,  one  hundred  per  cent,  was 
reached  by  twenty-four  young  ladies  in  English  literature, 
eighteen  in  drawing,  twelve  in  geometry,  and  the  same 
number  in  reading,  eight  in  rhetoric,  six  in  arithmetic, 
hree  in  geography,  and  one  in  German. 

In  the  middle  class,  sixty-nine  were  examined  in  the 
regular  course,  embracing  History,  English  Literature, 
Reading,  French,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Drawing 
and  Geology.  Twenty  were  examined  in  Latin,  twenty- 
four  in  German,  and  twenty-eight  in  Book-keeping,  all 
of  which  are  voluntary  studies. 

The  average  per  cent  of  correct  answers  in  all  tlie 
studies,  for  the  whole  number  examined,  was  eighty-six  ; 
and  twenty-five  young  ladies  had  ninety  per  cent,  or 
over,  in  the  general  average.  In  Geology  the  average 
per  cent  was  ninety-eight ;  in  Book-keeping,  ninety- 
three  ;  in  Drawing  and  English  Literature,  ninety-one 
each ;  in  Latin,  eighty-seven ;  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
eighty-five  ;    in  History  eighty -four  ;  in  French,  eighty- 
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three ;  in  Algebra  and  German,  eighty  each  ;  and  in 
Reading,  seventy-nine.  One  hundred  per  cent  was 
attained  by  thirty-two  scholars  in  Geology,  eighteen  in 
English  Literature,  eleven  in  Algebra,  nine  in  Reading, 
and  the  same  number  in  Drawing,  six  in  Book-keeping, 
four  in  History,  one  in  Latin,  and  one  in  French. 

The  candidates  for  diplomas  in  the  senior  class  were 
fifty-six.  They  were  all  examined  in  History,  English 
Literature,  French,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Astronomy, 
Drawing,  Botany,  and  Geology.  Twenty  were  examined 
in  Latin,  eighteen  in  German,  and  twenty-eight  in  Book- 
keeping. The  general  average  was  eighty-four  per 
cent,  the  highest  was  ninety-eight  per  cent,  and  fifteen 
members  of  the  class  obtained  ninety  per  cent,  or  over. 
The  percentage  of  twenty-eight  was  between  eighty  and 
ninety ;  of  eight,  between  seventy  and  eighty ;  of  four, 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  one  fell  below  sixty. 

In  order  to  show  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
instruction  imparted  in  the  several  branches  of  study, 
and  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  we  insert  the  ques- 
tions used  in  the  examination  of  the  graduating  class, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  given. 

History. 

1.  Mention  the  successive  Roman  governments,  giving  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  each. 

2.  Mention  the  principal  events  in  the  career  of  Julius  Csesar. 

3.  Of  the  following  battles,  state  between  whom  they  were 
fought,  and  who  were  victorious  in  each  : — Regillus,  Cannae,  Zama 
Pharsalia,  Philippi,  and  Actium. 

4.  For  what  is  the  reign  of  Constantine  memorable  ? 

5.  When  was  the  Roman  Empire  divided  into  Eastern  and 
"Western  ?     How  lono;  did  each  division  last  ? 
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6.  How  long  did  the  German  Empire  exist,  and  how  was  it  ter- 
minated ? 

7.  Of  what  countries  was  Charles  V.  sovereign,  and  how  did  he 
obtain  each? 

8.  Give  an  outline  of  a  history  of  the  Reformation. 

9.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia?  What  war 
did  it  terminate?  Name  some  of  the  principal  commanders  of 
this  war. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

4  young  ladies  had  from  95  to  99  per  cent. 
13     "         "  "     90  "  94       " 

18     "         "  I     "     80  "  89       " 

21     "         "  under  80  " 

English  Literature. 

1.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  first  act  of  Hamlet. 

2.  Sketch  the  character  of  Ophelia. 

3.  Explain  the  first  sixteen  lines  in  the  play  of  Hamlet,  Act  I., 
Scene  II. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Gray's  education  and  travels. 

5.  Explain  the  sixth  stanza  of  "  the  Bard. " 

6.  Give  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Browning's  life. 

7.  What  are  Robert  Browning's  chief  works,  and  his  charac- 
teristics as  a  poet  ? 

8.  Mention  four  living  English  Statesmen  who  are  distinguished 
in  literature,  and  give  a  short  account  of  each. 

9.  Name  five  authors  residing  in  Boston  or  its  vicinit}^  and 
give  an  account  of  each. 

10.  In  what  departments  of  literature  is  James  Russell  Lowell 
distinguished,  and  what  are  his  chief  works  in  each  department? 

In  this  department 

5  members  of  the  class  obtained  100  percent. 

7  "  "        from  95  to  99  per  cent. 

8  "  "  90  to  94  " 
11  "  "  80  to  89  " 
25       "                                under  80  " 
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French. 

1.  Translate  into  English  (previous!}'  translated) : — 

Et  pourtant  rien  de  dramatique  dans  notre  rencontre.  .  .  Je 
n'ai  pas  arrete  ses  chevaux  qui  s'emportaient,  je  ne  I'ai  pas  arrachee 
de  son  appartement  en  flammes,  .  .  .  C'est  un  poerae  qui  a  com- 
mence en  prose.  Pendant  que  tu  etais  a  Beyrouth,  je  revenais,  le 
mois  dernier,  de  Turin,  ou  j'avais  ete  envoye  en  mission,  je  revenais 
par  le  chemin  de  fer,  lorsqu'  a  Lyon,  monta  dans  le  wagon  ou  j'etais, 
line  jeune  dame  d'une  mise  elegante  et  simple.  Jamais  rien  de  plus 
gracieux,  de  plus  ravissant  ne  s'etait  offert  a  mes  yeux.  II  y  avait 
en  elle  une  candeur,  une  modestie  et  en  meme  temps  un  air  de 
grande  dame  qui  commandait  le  respect. 

2.  Translate  into  English  (not  previously  translated)  : — 
Laroque.     Monsieur  le  marquis,  pardonnez-moi ! 
Marguerite.     Ciel ! 

Laroque.     Monsieur  le  marquis,  pardonnez-moi ! 

Marguerite.     Mon  Dieu  !  que  dit-il  ? 

Maxime.     So3'ez  en  paix,  monsieur,  je  vous  pardonne. 

3Iarguerite.  Monsieur,  que  signifie  cela  ?  Parlez  !  dites  !  Yous 
connaissez  quelque  secret  terrible  ! 

Maxime.     Moi !     Aucun  !  je  me  prete  a  son  delire,  voila  tout. 

Marguerite.  Mon  pere  .  .  .  mon  pere  ch^ri  .  .  .  parlez  .  .  . 
parlez  encore  .  .  .  je  vous  en  supplie  .  .  .  vous  avez  quelque  pen- 
see  .  .  .  quelque  souvenir  qui  vous  tourmente  .  .  .  n'est-ce  pas  ? 
n*est-ce  pas  ?  .  .  .  dites  .  .  .  mon  pere  .  .  .  parlez .  .  .  au  nom  du 
ciel  .  .  .  au  nom  du  Dieu  de  misericorde  ! 

Marguerite.     Ah  !  ma  mere  ! 

3.  Translate  into  French  : 

I  think  I  can  put  it  into  unmistakable  English.  I  have  been 
married  for  a  year,  and  I've  taken  things  as  they  came.  I  confess 
I  have  alwaj^s  had  a  sort  of  idea  a  man  ought  to  be  master  in  his  own 
house  ;  but  I  know  that  isn't  your  notion  ;  you  think  a  inan  ought 
to  let  his  wife  lead  him  by  the  nose  ;  that  a  woman  should  control 
everything ;  in  fact,  you're  the  head  of  the  famil3% 

4.  Pronounce : 

Devoir  ma  position  a  ma  femme  !  oh  !   ma  foi  non !  .  .  .  cela  me 

12* 
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repugne !  .  .  .  vrai !  .  .  .  je  vaux  mieux  que  cela !  .  .  .  Car,  vous  le 
dirai-je  ?  j'ai  eu  quelques  succes  dans  nos  conferences.  Tons  mes 
futurs  confreres  sont  venus  me  serrer  la  main  et  me  donner  des 
eloges  qui  s'adressaient  non  pas  au  vicomte  de  Lesneven,  mais  au 
jeune  avocat ;  et  le  plaisir  d'etre  qnelque  chose  par  moi-meme,  le 
sentiment  de  ce  que  je  pouvais  valoir,  I'espoir  de  I'avenir  tout  cela 
m'a  rempli  d'une  joie  inconnne,  j'ai  senti  qu'il  y  avait  quelque  chose 
la,  et  ce  quelque  chose,  je  veux  I'employer  ! 

1  gained  100  per  cent. 

13  had  from  95  to  99  " 

12  "     90  "  94  " 

20  "    80  "  89  " 

10  under       80  " 

Algebra. 

1.  Solve    the    following    equation    and    explain    the  process, 
bx  —  m  =  ax^ 

2.  Write  the  first  five  terms  of  the  m*'^  power  of  a  -[-  b. 

3.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  40  353  607  applying  the  formula  at 
each  step. 

4.  (4  +  2  V2)  X  (2— V2)=  ? 

5.  In  a  progression  by  difference,  given  a,  n,  and  S.  to  find  d. 

6.  In  a  progression  by  quotient  find  the  formula  for  the  sum  of 
an  infinite  series. 


7.     Solve  the  equation  x^—  x  +  5  V  2x2  —  5x  -|-  6  =  3x  +  33 


2 


8.  Find  the  value  of  x  and  y  in  (  x  y  =  50 

9.  What  number  is  that  which  divided  by  the  product  of  its 
two  digits  gives  a  quotient  of  2,  but  if  27  is  added  to  the  number 
its  digits  will  be  inverted  ? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  Algebra  and  Arithmetic? 

In  Al2:ebra 


3  had 

100 

per  cent. 

9    " 

95  to  99 

u 

6    " 

90  to  94 

(( 

12    " 

80  to  89 

(( 

26        under  80 

(( 
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Trigonometry. 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  by  a  figure,  the  terras  sine,  cosine, 
tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and  cosecant. 

2.  Demonstrate  that,  in  any  triangle,  the  sum  of  the  two  sides 
containing  either  angle,  is  to  their  difference,  as  the  tangent  of  half 
the  sum  of  the  two  other  angles,  to  the  tangent  of  half  their 
difierence. 

3.  Given  two  sides  and  an  opposite  angle,  in  what  different 
ways  may  a  triangle  be  constructed  ? 

4.  In  an  isosceles  triangle,  suppose  the  equal  sides  are  24  feet 
and  the  base  41.6  feet,  what  are  the  remaining  parts? 

5.  Required,  the  distance  between  two  trees  which  are,  the  one 
240  and  the  other  239  j'ards  from  a  third  tree,  from  which  the  first 
tree  bears  due  East,  and  the  second  60^  8'  19"  North  of  East. 

3  had  100  per  cent. 

13    "  from  95  to  99        " 

10  "  "     90  to  94        " 

11  "      "  80  to  89    " 
19  "  under    80       " 

Astronomy. 

1.  Explain  the  system  of  the  universe  taught  by  Ptolemy  — 
that  taught  by  T^xho  Brahe  —  that  taught  by  Copernicus. 

2.  Find  the  formula  for  curvature  of  a  small  arc,  in  terms  of 
radius  (R)  and  arc  (A). 

3.  Define  Azimuth,  Amplitude,  Altitude  and  Zenith  Distance, 
and  illustrate  by  figure. 

4.  Prove  that  the  latitude  of  a  place  equals  the  complement  of 
sun's  altitude,  plus  or  minus  its  declination. 

5.  Define  Parallax.  Given,  radius  of  the  earth  and  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  sun,  explain  how  to  find  the  sun's  distance. 

6.  Explain  the  effect  of  refraction  on  twilight. 

7.  Explain  how  the  period  of  the  sun's  revolution  on  its  axis  is 
found. 

8.  Demonstrate  Kepler's  II  Law. 

9.  Prove  that  the  moon's  path  must  always  be  concave  to 
the  sun. 
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10.  Explain  the  direct  and  retrograde  motion  of  inferior  and 
superior  planets. 

This  is  the  highest  branch  of  scientific  study  taught  in  the  school, 
and  the  answers  prove  the  vigor  and  maturity  of  the  scholars' 
minds,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  them. 

3  of  the  pupils  had  100  per  cent. 

12  "  from  95  to  99       " 
9                  "  "     90  to  94       " 

15  "  "     80  to  89       " 

17  "  below  80  " 

Examination  in  Drawing. 

1.  "When  parallel  lines  recede  from  the  observer,  what  relation 
do  they  appear  to  bear  to  each  other  ? 

2.  When  horizontal  lines  are  situated  above  the  eye  and  recede 
from  the  observer,  what  change  appears  to  take  place  in  their 
position  ? 

3.  What  is  the  apparent  position  of  all  horizontal  lines  situated 
on  a  level  with  the  eye  ? 

4.  When  a  shadow  is  cast  by  an  object  what  part  of  the  shadow 
is  the  darkest? 

5.  Describe  the  appearance  of  light  and  shade  on  a  globe. 
G.     Drawing  of  an  object. 

4  had  100  per  cent. 

5  "  from  95  to  99       " 

6  "  "     90  to  94       " 

13  "  "     80  to  89       " 
28     "  under  80  " 

Botany. 

1.  Describe  the  process  of  germination. 

2.  Explain  how  a  plant  receives  and  digests  its  food. 

3.  Describe  and  compare  the  structure  of  exogenous  and 
endogenous  stems. 

4.  Show  how  a  flower  corresponds  to  a  branch  and  its  parts  to 
leaves. 
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5.      Analj'sis  of  a   plant.  (Not   previously    analyzed  in   the 
class.) 

24  had  100  per  cent. 

15    "  from  95  to  99  " 

4  "  "  90  "  94  " 
8     "  "     80  "  89  " 

5  "  below "     80  " 

Geology. 

1.  Give,  in  their  order,  with  the  characteristic  type  of  each,  the 
names  of  the  seven  ages  of  the  world. 

2.  Distinguish   between   stratified   and   unstratified   rocks,  — 
between  paleozoic,  mesozoic  and  cenozoic  time. 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  fossils  in  geology? 

4.  What  have  been  the  most  important  agents  in  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  earth's  crust  ? 

5.  Tell  what  you  can  of  life  as  an  agent  in  geology. 

6.  Describe  and  illustrate  the  construction  of  barrier  reefs,  anC 
atolls  from  fringing  reefs. 

8  had  100  per  cent. 

18  "  from  95  to  99  '       " 

6  "  "  90  "  94  *' 
13  "  "  80  "  89  " 
11  "under"     80  " 


SPECIAL    COURSE. 
Latin. 

1.  Define  prosody,  quantity,  foot,  metre,  verse,  arsis. 

2.  Translate  the  following  paragraph,  and  give  the  rules  for  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  the  words  in  italics : 

"Ipse  Volturcio  literas  ad  Catilinam  dat,  quarum  exemplum 
infra  scriptum  est, — '  Quis  sim,  ex  eo,  quem  ad  te  misi,  cognosces. 
Fac  cogites,  in  quanta  calamitate  sis,  et  memineris  te  virum  esse  ; 
consideres,  quid  tua3  rationes  postulent ;  auxilium  petas  ab  omni- 
bus, etiam  ab  infimis.' " 
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3.  Translate  the  following  verses,  and  give  the  syntax  of  the 
words  in  italics  :  — 

"  Victa  jacet  pietas,  et  Virgo  coede  madentes, 
Ultima  coelestium,  terras  Astraea  reliquit. 
Neve  foret  teiTis  securior  arduus  aether, 
Affectasse  ferunt  regnum  coeleste  Gigantas, 
Altaqiie  congestos  struxisse  ad  sidera  montes. 
Turn  pater  omnipotens  misso  perfregit  Olympum 
Fulmine,  et  exeussit  subjecto  Pelion  Ossce. 
Obruta  mole  sua  qunm  corpora  dir a  jacerent, 
Perfusam  multo  natorum  sanguine  Terram 
Immaduisse  ferunt,  calidumque  animasse  cruorem." 

4.  Scan  the  following  verses,  define  any  figures  used,  and  give 
the  rules  for  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  in  italics  : — 

"  Poscebatur  humus  sed  itum  est  in  viscera  terrte 
Quasque  ?-econdtderat  St^'giisque  admoverat  umbris." 
"  Contemtrix  suj^erum  ssevseque  avtdissima  csedis." 

5.  Name  and  define  the  ctesuras  found  in  the  third  foot  of  the 
following  verse : — 

"  Tertia  post  illas  successit  ahenea  proles." 

1  obtained  100  per  cent. 
4       "          from  95  to  99       " 

2  "  "     90  "  94       " 

6  "  "     80  "  89       " 

7  "below        80  " 

German. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Kommt  zu  euch  selbst,  Mylord  von  Shi'ewsbury  ! 
Denkt,  dass  wir  hier  im  ernsten  Rathe  sitzen. 
Das  miissen  Reize  sondergleichen  sein. 
Die  einen  Greis  in  solches  Feuer  setzen. 
Mylord  von  Lester  !     Ihr  allein  schweigt  still  ? 
Was  ihn  beredt  macht,  bindet's  euch  die  Zunge  ? 

2.  "What    cases  are  "ernsten  Rathe  —  einen   Greis  —  solches 
Feuer,  "  and  by  what  are  these  expressions  governed  ? 
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3.  Give  the  nominative  and  genitive  singular  of  these  ex- 
pressions. 

4.  Name  the  prepositions  used  in  these  lines  and  state  what 
cases  they  can  govern. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  occurring  in  these 
lines. 

6.  State  the  kind,  number,  gender,  and  case  of  all  the  pronouns 
occurring  in  these  lines. 

In  German 

6  were  marked  90  per  cent  or  more. 
4  "  from  80  to  89  per  cent. 

8  "     under        80  ^' 

Book-Keeping. 

1.  What  is  Double  Entry  ? 

2.  AVhat  is  a  Bill  Receivable?  a  Bill  Payable?  a  Draft?  a 
Check? 

3.  AYrite  the  Daj-  Book  entr}^  for  the  following : — 

July  10th,  Delivered  to  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  my 
note  for  $150.00  for  insurance  of  House  on  Cedar  St. 

4.  Write  the  Day  Book  entry  for  the  following,  and  give  the 
accounts  to  which  it  will  be  posted. 

June  6th,  Accepted  Chase  &  Co's.  Draft  at  60  days'  sight,  in 
favor  of  Wm.  Mason,  for  $2,000. 

5.  Write  the  Day  Book  entr}'  for  the  following : — 

June  28th,  Sold  to  Thomas  Green,  Churchill  &  Watson's  Mdse., 
to  the  amount  of  $350, — Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co's.  Mdse.,  to  the 
amount  of  $458.50,-40  bbls.  of  Flour  (a>  $12.50,-25  bbls.  of  Ap- 
ples fa)  $11.50,-4  bbls.  of  Petroleum,  30  gals,  each®  87^  cts.  per 
gal.     Received  in  payment  his  note  (a)  3  mos.  for  the  whole  amount. 

6.  Give  the  accounts  to  which  the  following  entry  should  be 
posted : — 

July  1st.  Drs.  Crs. 

Samuel  Brown,  Liverpool,  Dr. 

For  White  &  Co's.  First  of  Exchange  on 
Gould  &  Young  remitted  this  da}-,  for  which  I 
gave  my  Check  on  Washington  Bank.  2000  00     2000  00 

Premium  2  ^c,  $40.00.    Paid  in  Cash. 
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7.  Give  the  accounts  to  which  the  following  entry  should  be 
posted : — 

March  11. 
Bills  Receivable.  Cr. 

For  Wiley  &  Edmands'  Note  of  March  10th, 
for  20  days,  discounted  this  day  at  Washington 
Bank, — passed  to  my  credit  on  account,  4  931  85 

Discount,  18  15     4950  00 

8.  To  what  accounts  will  the  amount  paid  for  rent  of  store, 
fuel,  presents  and  premium  for  Bill  of  Exchange  be  posted  ? 

3  had  fx'om  95  to  99  per  cent. 

2  "  "  90  "  94  " 
14  "  "  80  "  89  " 
10    "  below  80  " 

The  greater  part  of  these  examinations  were  made  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  in  July.  In  order  that  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  might  see  the  school  in 
its  usual  condition,  they  were  invited  to  visit  it  during 
the  last  week  in  June,  before  the  examinations  began. 
The  exercises  of  the  school  were  conducted  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  27th  and  28th 
of  June,  several  of  the  young  ladies  recited  original 
essays,  which  had  been  prepared  during  the  year,  on 
subjects  assigned  by  the  master  in  the  regular  course  of 
instruction.  Pupils  belonging  to  the  Training  Depart- 
ment gave  specimens  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
Primary  Schools  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  Professor  Monroe  conducted  an  exercise  in 
vocal  gymnastics ;  after  which,  illustrations  of  various 
styles  of  reading  were  given  by  members  of  the  class. 
The  drawings  on  the  blackboards,  the  singing  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Zerrahn,  and  the  compositions  of  the 
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young  ladies,  together  with  the  excellent  elocution  of 
]Mr.  Monroe's  pupils,  received  the  highest  commendation 
from  the  visitors.  Addresses  were  made  by  Professor 
Atkinson,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology ;  Mr.  Phipps, 
Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wildes,  a  member  of  the  Board  ;  Alderman  Gaffield ;  Mr. 
Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  the  city  Public  Schools ; 
and  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Normal  Department  and  Training  School  is  a 
professional  school  which  receives  those  pupils  who 
intend  to  teach,  when  they  have  completed  the  usual 
High  School  course  in  the  Mason  Street  building,  and 
prepares  them,  by  instruction  in  the  science  and  the 
art' of  teaching,  for  their  important  duties. 

In  the  three  years  since  its  organization,  there  have 
been  one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils.  Eighty-one 
remained  through  the  course  and  graduated,  and  sixty- 
eight  of  these  are  now  teaching.  Thirty  were  admitted 
last  year,  and  twenty-two  graduated,  ten  of  whom  have 
already  obtained  situations.  The  young  ladies  are  fitted 
to  teach  both  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  and 
many  of  them  in  schools  of  the  highest  grade  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  class  recently  gradu- 
ated, it  is  believed  that  all  have  had  opportunities  for 
obtaining  situations  as  teachers  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate schools. 

This  year  begins  with  a  class  of  forty-two  young 
ladies  ;  and  fifteen  were  refused,  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  find  room  for  them.  The  schools  of  practice 
comprise  all  the  six  classes  of  the  primary  schools,  and 
an  ungraded  class  of  forty  children  in  Joy  Street. 

13 
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In  conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  to 
the  three  valuable  statistical  tables,  prepared  with  great 
care  by  the  head-assistant,  Miss  Caryl,  and  appended  to 
this  report.  More  than  two  thousand  pupils  have  been 
admitted  since  1852,  when  the  school  went  into  operation. 
Excluding  the  classes  now  in  the  school,  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-five  entered,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  graduated.  Many  leave  before  the  end  of  the  course^ 
to  teach,  or  provide  in  some  other  way  for  their  own 
support,  and  some  because  they  are  unable  to  keep  up 
with  their  class.  Almost  all  who  proposed  to  become 
teachers,  and  who  had  the  requisite  qualifications,  have 
received  appointments.  Thirteen  have  been  appointed 
in  this  school,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  in  the  gram- 
mar, and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Boston,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in 
other  schools,  making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.  Our  graduates  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  At  an  examination  in  California  for  male  and 
female  teachers  throughout  the  State,  where  graduates 
from  our  best  colleges  were  among  the  competitors,  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 
ranked  highest  of  all. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  and  sorrow  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  City  Council  have  so  long  delayed  taking 
decisive  action  on  the  application  made  to  them  for  a 
new  school-house.  The  buildings  in  Mason  Street  were 
never  designed  for  such  a  school  as  ours.  They  are 
inconvenient,  unventilated,  poorly  lighted,  overlooked 
by  a  theatre  and  by  ;  tores,  opposite  a  stable,  and 
too  small  for  our  increasing  numbers.     The  poisonous 
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gases,  that  can  be  readily  perceived  by  visitors,  are 
creating  throat  and  king  difficulties,  headaches  and 
other  complaints.  A  lot  on  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and 
Newbury  streets,  owned  by  the  City,  has  been  selected 
by  our  Committee  as  the  most  suitable  of  any  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  directed.  Although  on  one  side 
of  the  City  it  is  as  near  to  being  central  as  any  lot  that 
we  have  seen.  It  is  not  open  to  any  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  our  present  school-house. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  Building,  makes  it  very  desirable ; 
and  it  is  only  by  going  out  from  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  City  that  we  can  find  good  light,  pure  air,  quiet, 
and  suitable  surroundings  for  a  school  of  young  ladies. 
The  lot  to  which  we  refer  is  large  enough  for  a  building 
that  will  accommodate  the  school,  and  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  school-house  may  be  paid  by  the  sale  of 
the  land  in  Mason  Street,  which  is  needed  for  business 
purposes.  An  excellent  design  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ropes,  the  xlrchitect.  No  money  is  to  be  wasted 
by  his  plan,  upon  ornament  or  luxuries.  It  is  expensive, 
only  because  materials  and  labor  are  high.  Can  our 
City  make  any  better  appropriation,  or  expend  the 
money  of  the  citizens  to  better  advantage,  than  in 
erecting  for  their  daughters  a  comfortable  and  con- 
venient school-housed  Such  a  building  would  be  an 
ornament  to  our  City. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
For  the  Committee, 

HENRY  BURROUGHS,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
Boston,  September,  1867. 
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Number  admitted  to  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  from  dif- 
ferent schools,  in  each  year,  from  September  1852,  to  September 
1867,  inclusive. 


Names  of 
Schools. 

i 

s 

i 

i 

00 

1 

1 

00 

4 

i 

00 
l-H 

4 

8 

5 

1 

s 

9 

1 
4 

i 
i 

4 

00 

5 

i 

to 

rH 

3 

3 

1-1 

6 

1 
5 

s 

o 

Adams  .... 

. . 

.  . 

57 

Bigelow  .   .   . 

9 

10 

7 

9 

4 

8 

11 

4 

10 

12 

7 

6 

7 

e 

3 

119 

Bowditch    .  . 

4 

6 

3 

4 

2 

5 

4 

28 

Bowdoin  .  .  . 

14 

13 

14 

14 

12 

17 

13 

10 

18 

16 

10 

8 

16 

16 

12 

210 

Boylston  .  .  . 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

14 

Chapman     .  . 

8 

3 

4 

5 

9 

4 

4 

12 

7 

1 

7 

8 

6 

" 

5 

12 

106 

Dwight     .   .  . 

2 

2 

4 

6 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

50 

Everett    .  .  . 

13 

9 

20 

16 

21 

28 

18 

125 

Franklin  .   .  . 

8 

4 

7 

9 

5 

12 

10 

20 

13 

14 

13 

17 

12 

10 

17 

19 

190 

Hancock  .   .  . 

4 

5 

2 

6 

13 

9 

8 

13 

12 

S 

16 

9 

10 

12 

9 

9 

145 

North  Johnson 

5 

6 

6 

17 

South  Johnson 

5 

■   . 

5 

Lawrence    .  . 

5 

1 

1 

5 

4 

7 

3 

6 

4 

6 

1 

4 

47 

Lincoln    .  .  . 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

5 

2 

50 

Lyman  .... 

4 

11 

5 

10 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

65 

Mather  .... 

3 

4 

2 

9 

Otis    .  .  t  .  . 

3 

.   . 

3 

Prescott  .  .  . 

3 

3 

Wells    .... 

13 

6 

4 

14 

6 

6 

7 

16 

8 

12 

7 

8 

6 

4 

14 

11 

142 

Winthrop    .   . 

8 

4 

3 

18 

11 

14 

10 

14 

21 

22 

24 

17 

14 

10 

17 

16 

223 

Other  sources 

21 

12 

15 
73 

22 
105 

12 
92 

13 

89 

13 
95 

21 
144 

14 
119 

27 
155 

31 
157 

35 
155 

65 
168 

53 
165 

67 
197 

41 
163 

462 

Total     .  .  . 

104 

89 

2070 

Graduated  . 

28 

23 

23 

25 

31 

28 

39 

57 

46 

58 

59 

52 

58 

526 

Became  Teachers,  497. 
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Appointments  of  Teachers  from  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School, 
in  each  School  District,  from  1852,  to  September  1,  1867. 


Names  of  Schools. 


Girls'  High  and  Normal 

Adams  

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Bowdoiu 

Boylston 

Brimmer 

Chapman 

Dwight  and  Everett  ... 

Eliot 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Hawes    

Lawrence 

Lincoln  

Lyman 

Mayhew 

Phillips 

Prescott  

Quincy 

Rice 

Wells 

Winthrop 


High. 


13 


Grammar. 


i 
10 
17 

i 
U 
10 
13 
32 
12 
16 
11 

1 
15 

6 

2 

i 
10 

6 
15 


Primary. 


2 
3 

16 

1 

5 

U 

9 

19 

II 

10 

6 

9 


14 

12 

7 

5 

2 

7 


15 

7 
26 
18 

9 
28 
19 
32 
43 
22 
22 
20 

1 
29 
18 

9 

9 
12 
13 
23 


Total 


13 


5 

24 

231 


3 
13 

176 


37 


420 


13* 
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Appointments  of  Teachers  and  Substitutes  from  the  Girls*  High  and 
Normal  School,  in  each  year,  for  the  several  grades  of  schools. 


Year. 

Primary. 

Grammar. 

High. 

Total 

in 

City  Schools. 

Other 
Schools. 

Total. 

Substi- 
tutes. 

1852-53 

1853-54 

1854-55 

1855-56 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-59.. 

1859-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 

1864-65 

1865-66 

1866-67 

1 

1 

2 

8 

8 

13 

11 

10 

21 

17 

15 

16 

17 

20 

16 

1 
5 
5 
11 
13 
12 
21 
15 
31 
21 
20 
14 
16 
22 
24 

3 

2 

1 
3 
1 

2 

1 

2 
6 
7 
22 
23 
25 
33 
28 
53 
38 
37 
31 
33 
42 
40 

4 
6 
11 
18 
21 
12 
16 
13 
10 
10 
16 
28 
31 
31 

2 

10 
13 
33 
41 
46 
45 
44 
66 
48 
47 
47 
61 
73 
71 

3 
11 

17 
10 
16 
49 
63 
82 
76 
128 
125 
48 
86 
21 
25 

Total 

176 

231 

13 

420 

227 

647 

760 
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STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 


EEPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  March  19?7t,  1867. 

The  Committee  on  Music  respectfully  present  the 
following  brief  Report :  — 

Since  their  last  semi-annual  report  they  have  exam- 
ined as  many  of  the  schools  (both  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar) in  the  department  under  their  charge,  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  Some  important  considerations 
have  engaged  their  attention,  to  which  they  will  very 
briefly  allude. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
two  or  three  years  since,  under  the  able  and  efficient 
direction  of  Mr.  Mason,  has  been  followed  up  and 
extended  until  it  has  brought  within  its  scope  nearly  all 
the  schools  of  this  grade.  The  teachers,  very  many  of 
them,  having  now  become  adepts  in  the  teaching  of  this 
specialty,  the  special  instructor  in  music  has  found  time 
to  give  his  attention  more  particularly  to  those  schools 
which  hitherto,  from  their  locality  or  otherwise,  have 
proved  less  favorable  for  the  development  of  musical 
studies.  In  consultation  with  Mr.  Mason,  the  Com- 
mittee have  arranged  a  programme  for  the  regular  divi- 
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sion  of  his  time  among  the  several  School  Districts,  so 
that,  henceforth,  each  and  every  one  of  the  schools  of  this 
grade  ought  to  share  equally  in  the  benefits  of  his  per- 
sonal supervision  and  instruction.  It  is  now  hoped  that 
all  the  regular  teachers  employed  in  this  grade  of 
schools  may  develop  as  much  interest,  and  exhibit  a 
similar  degree  of  progress  in  this,  as  in  any  of  the  other 
branches  of  instruction  committed  to  their  charge.  Un- 
der the  operation  of  the  Rule,  passed  by  this  Board  in 
the  month  of  October  last,  giving  to  each  Master  the 
position  of  Principal  over  the  Primary  as  well  as  the 
Grammar  classes  within  his  district,  it  manifestly 
becomes  his  duty  to  see  that  all  the  requirements  of 
our  code  of  Rules  and  Regulations  in  regard  to  the 
studies  of  the  schools  are  faithfully  carried  into  efi'ect. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  the  Committee  look  for  a 
new  impetus  in  the  progress  of  musical  education 
throughout  the  city. 

In  the  Grammar  Schools,  as  has  been  stated  in  the 
previous  Reports  of  this  Committee,  instruction  in  Mu- 
sic is  being  introduced  among  the  lower  classes  as  fast 
as  is  practicable  under  the  circumstances.  Here  is 
manifestly  the  field  wherein  much  care  and  attention  is 
demanded,  and  a  judicious  and  persistent  expenditure 
of  labor  must  needs  be  given.  It  is  evident  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  which,  in  its  progressive  march,  has 
now  reached  up  into  the  highest  class  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  is  ready,  in  its  regular  order,  to  be  carried 
into  the  lowest  class  of  the  Grammar  Department, 
should  not  be  allowed  an  interregnum  of  a  couple  of 
years  before  it  is  again  taken  up  in  the  upper  classes  of 
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this  grade.  Our  Rules  are  explicit  in  requiring,  on  the 
part  of  the  regular  teachers  in  these  classes,  a  due 
attention  to  this  study  ;  but,  partly  from  the  fact  that  no 
specified  time  has  been  marked  out  for  daily  attention  to 
it,  and  partly  because  until  recently  the  pupils  received 
in  the  promotion  from  the  Primary  Schools  have  entered 
this  grade  totally  untaught  in  the  eleme.i'ary  steps  of  mu- 
sic, our  rules  in  this  regard  have  been  allowed  to  rest,  for 
the  most  part,  as  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute.  The 
latter  of  these  reasons  will,  after  the  termination  of  the 
present  school  year,  no  longer  exist ;  and,  to  provide 
for  the  former,  the  Committee  would  respectfully  offer 
the  Order  appended  to  this  Report.  In  the  two  upper 
classes  the  music  lessons,  under  the  faithful  and  ener- 
getic instruction  of  Mr.  Sharland,  have  assumed  remark- 
able vitality  and  interest,  —  an  interest,  the  Committee 
are  happy  to  say  which  is  shared  almost  universally 
both  by  masters  and  pupils. 

In  the  High  Schools,  no  changes  have  been  made 
since  our  last  Report. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  Orders,  the  adoption  of  which  by  this  Board 
would,  ui  the  minds  of  your  Committee,  greatly  facili- 
tate the  work  which  is  committed  to  their  hands. 

Ordered,  That  Sect.  12,  Chap.  X.  of  the  Regulatious  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  clause  of  the  third  sentence  of  said  Section 
and  substituting  therefor  the  words  "  Ten  minutes  in  each  session 
shall  likewise  be  devoted  by  the  assistant  teachers  to  instruction  in 
music." 

Ordered,  That  for  the  present  the  "  Practical  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  singing  prepared  on  school  principles  by  Ch.  H.  Hohmann," 
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First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Parts,  be  the  text-books  in  music 
for  the  Primary  Schools  and  for  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  *'  Hullah's  Adaptation  of  Wilhelm's  Method  of 
Teaching  Vocal  Music,  with  Addition  of  Miscellaneous  Songs  by 
J.  "B.  Sharland,"  be  the  text-book  for  the  two  upper  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

Ordered^  That  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  music  charts  in  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  Schools,  to  be  placed  in  such  rooms  as  the  Committee  on 
Music  shall  direct. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee. 

J.  BAXTER  UPHAM, 

Chairman. 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Dec.  10,  1867. 

The  Committee  on  Music  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  their  Report. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  school  year, 
the  Committee  have  given  their  attention  to  the  depart- 
ment under  their  charge  more  especially  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  the 
Grammar  Schools.  They  have  also  visited  such  of  the 
Primary  Schools  as  their  engagements  would  permit, 
and  from  frequent  personal  interviews  with  the  teacher 
of  music  in  each  of  these  departments,  as  well  as  with  a 
majority  of  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  have 
possessed  themselves,  as  they  believe,  with  full  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  present  plan  of 
musical  instruction  throughout  our  whole  system  of 
Public  School  education. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  Mr.  Zerrahn,  the 

able  and  accomplished  Instructor  of  Music  in  the  Girls' 

High  and  Normal  School,  found  it  necessary  from  the 

pressure  of  his  other  engagements  to  resign.     His  place 

has   been  filled  by  the    appointment  of  Mr.   Eichberg, 

the   Director  of   the   Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  a 

thorough    and   accomplished   musician,  —  one  who,  in 

times  past,  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching  while 

a  Professor   at   the  Conservatory  of  Music   in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Eichberg  has  entered  with  zeal  and  alacrity  upon 

his  work,  and  bids  fair  to  meet  wholly  the  high  expecta- 
14  « 
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tions  of  the  Committee.  More  attention  than  heretofore 
is  being  given,  under  his  direction,  to  the  study  of  music 
as  a  science,  with  a  view  especially  of  preparing  the 
young  ladies  of  this  school,  in  their  turn,  to  become 
teachers  of  this  branch  of  education  in  our  Public 
Schools.  In  the  "  Training  Department "  of  this  school, 
as  heretofore.  Normal  Instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching 
music,  illustrated  by  lessons  to  the  Primary  pupils,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Mason,  —  one  and  one-half  hours  each 
week  (out  of  school  hours),  viz,  on  Fridays,  from  12 
to  1  1-2  o'clock,  being  devoted  to  such  instruction.  Both 
teacher  and  pupils  join  cheerfully  and  heartily  in  the 
work. 

In  the  Grammar  Department^  Mr.  Sharland  is  car- 
rying on  his  work  in  the  two  upper  classes  with  his 
usual  energy  and  success  ;  in  almost  every  instance,  the 
committee  are  happy  to  add,  aided  by  the  personal  pres- 
ence and  co-operation  of  the  master.  The  pupils  have 
very  generally  provided  themselves  with  the  required 
text-book,  and  find  in  it  an  essential  aid  to  improvement. 
There  is  now  in  these  classes,  throughout  all  the  schools, 
a  perfect  uniformity  and  evenness  of  progress.  In  the 
lower  grades  of  this  department,  which  have  hitherto 
received  but  little,  if  any,  regular  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  music,  the  Committee  are  glad  to  report  a  much 
better  state  of  things.  The  teachers  of  these  grades 
are,  in  very  many  instances,  taking  pains  to  inform 
themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out,  with  the  occa- 
sional aid  of  the  masters  and  of  the  Music  Teacher,  this 
part  of  their  duty.  The  Music  Charts  are  being  rapidly 
introduced  into   all  the  rooms  of  this   grade,  and   the 
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Committee  believe  that  the  text-books  now  required  will 
be  very  generally  and  cheerfully  obtained.  The  Rule, 
so  unanimously  passed  by  this  Board  in  July  last,  re- 
quiring that  Music  shall,  in  all  respects,  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  schools,  and  a  specified 
time  each  day  be  devoted  to  its  instruction  by  the  regu- 
lar teachers,  in  the  3d  and  4th  classes,  when  fully  and 
thoroughly  carried  into  operation,  will,  it  is  believed, 
make  it  practicable  and  easy  to  pursue  the  jorogressive 
programme  of  study  which  shall  be  marked  out  for  this 
branch,  and  effectually  fill  up  the  gap  which  has  so 
long  existed  between  the  Primary  Schools  and  the  upper 
classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  After  consultation 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Music  Com- 
mittee, and  with  tbeir  hearty  approval,  Messrs.  Eich- 
berg  and  Sharland  have  undertaken  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  teachers'  classes,  in  connection  with  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  which  a  thorough 
education  in  musical  theory  and  practical  singing  may 
be  acquired  by  all  the  teachers  of  our  Grammar  Schools 
who  may  desire  it,  at  a  price  which  shall  barely  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  instruction.  To  this  end  a  prospectus 
has  been  issued,  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  as  follows  : 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Tremont  Street,  December,  1867. 

To  the  Masters  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston : 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  Teachers  in  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  in  carrying  out  the  recent 
requirements  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  in  regard  to  instruction 
in  Music,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Class  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.     By  this  means  it  is 
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hoped  that  a  thorough  education  in  Musical  Theory  and  Practical 
Singing  can  be  acquired  by  all  who  may  desire  it. 

The  plan  of  such  instruction  will  be  as  follows  : 

The  class  system  of  instruction  will  be  adopted  and  a  lesson  of 
one  hour  each  week  will  be  given,  either  on  Wednesday  or  Satur- 
day afternoon  or  upon  such  evening  as  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient. The  number  in  such  class  will  be  limited,  and  as  many 
classes  will  be  formed  as  may  be  found  necessary.  These  classes 
will  be  instructed  in  Musical  Theory,  and  in  Singing,  in  accordance 
with  the  system  now  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  Pupils 
will  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  regular  lesson,  to  visit  any  of 
the  other  Teachers'  classes  of  the  Conservatory  and  receive  extra 
instruction  without  charge.  The  tuition  for  the  Teachers'  Class 
has  been  fixed  at  eight  dollars  ($8)  for  a  quarter  (of  twenty 
lessons),  being  less  than  one-half  of  the  usual  price,  and  intended 
to  cover  only  the  actual  cost  of  instruction. 

The  objects  thus  aimed  to  be  accomplished  are 

1st.     The  making  of  thorough  class  teachers. 

2d.  The  ability,  on  their  part,  to  sing  readil}^  in  part-songs  and 
choruses. 

3d.  The  appreciation,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of  musical  science 
and  theory. 

It  is  believed  that  all  who  may  take  part  in  this  plan  will  derive 
both  pleasure  and  profit,  and  that  no  teacher  will  regret  the  trifling 
expense  and  time  spent  in  a  work  alike  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  to  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

Presented  with  the  approbation  of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Music  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

JULIUS  EICHBERG, 

Director  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 

Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

J.  B.  SHARLAND, 

Class  Teacher  in  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 

Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston, 
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In  the  Primary  Schools  under  the  working  of  the 
Rule  making  it  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  devote  at 
least  ten  minutes  in  each  session  to  regular  instruction 
in  music,  more  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  than 
ever  before.  The  Committee  are  compelled  to  state, 
however,  that  there  are  yet  some  schools  in  which,  not- 
withstanding this  direct  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  no  real  instruction  in  music,  or  next  to  none, 
is  given.  This  results  in  part  from  the  difficulty  which 
has  often  been  mentioned  in  these  Reports,  viz :  the 
impossibility,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  music 
teacher  to  give  his  personal  attendance  on  every  day  of 
every  week  in  each  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  schools 
of  this  grade ;  and  the  regular  teacher  has  in  some  cases, 
made  this  absence  an  excuse  for  neglecting  her  part  of 
the  duty.  Two  projects  have  been  matured  which,  if 
properly  carried  into  effect,  should  annul  all  plausibility 
in  such  excuses  for  the  future. 

1st.  The  establishment  of  a  time-table  giving  the 
services  of  INIr.  Mason  on  a  specified  day  to  each  of  the 
School  Districts  throughout  the  city,  —  when,  on  con- 
sultation with  the  Master  of  the  District,  he  will  give 
his  personal  supervision  at  such  points  as  will  be  found 
most  to  require  his  attention.  Such  time-table  is  here- 
with presented. 

14* 
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First  Week. 

Second  Week. 

A. 

M. 

p.  M. 

A.  M. 

p.  M. 

Monday  .... 

Winthrop. 

Wells, 

Bigelow. 

Mayhew. 

Tuesday    .   .  . 

Bigelow. 

Quincy. 

Lawrence. 

Bowdltch. 

■Wednesday  .   . 

Hancock. 

Eliot. 

Thursday  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 

Adams. 

Chapman  and  Lyman. 

Prescott. 

Friday    .... 

Franklin. 

Bowdoin. 

Brimmer. 

Philips, 

Saturday    .  .  . 

Rice. 

Everett  and  Dwight. 

The  visit  to  the  Training  School,  in  Somerset  Street  is  made  Tuesdays,  from  12  to  1>^, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  for  the  present  a 
fortnight  is  allowed  in  which  to  complete  the  visitation 
of  the  Districts  as  now  constituted.  More  time  will  be 
required  as  the  field  of  operations  is  extended. 

2d.  The  institution  of  a  Normal  Class  for  instruction 
in  music  which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Primary  Schools  throughout  the  city.  This  plan  is 
already  in  process  of  execution,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  circular  which  has  been  issued  and  sent  to 
every  teacher  of  the  Primary  Schools : 


Rooms  of  the  School  Committee. 

City  Hall,  December,  1867. 

To  the  Teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  plan  of  Musical  Instruction,  and 
facilitate  the  labors  of  the  Teachers  in  the  Primary  Department  of 
the  Public  Schools  in  carrying  out  the  recent  requirements  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  in  regard  to  Music,  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  class  for  Normal  Teaching,  to  be  held  once  a  week,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Mason,  at  which  all  the  Teachers  of  this  depart- 
ment are  invited  to  be  present  and  receive  instruction  gratuitously. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 
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House,  at  2i  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  week,  and 
will  continue  one  hour. 

Mr.  Mason  will  be  present  (with,  perhaps,  some  member  of  the 
Music  Committee) ,  and  will  explain  the  mode  of  using  the  Music 
Charts  and  Text-Books,  —  going  over,  in  the  course  of  his  instruc- 
tion, the  entire  Progi-amme  marked  out  for  the  year,  and  illustrating 
his  method  of  teaching  with  a  class  of  pupils. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  Teacher  who  is  not  yet  fully 
competent  to  instruct  in  this  branch  will  avail  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement  thus  afforded.  The  Committee  do  not 
entertain  a  doubt  that  every  one  who  is  worthy  to  hold  the  position 
of  Teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  can  thus  learn,  if  she 
will,  to  teach  what  is  required  of  her  in  Music,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  common  school  instruction,  and  that,  too,  without 
reference  to  what  is  called  a  talent  for  music. 

Appended  hereto  is  the  Programme  of  Instruction  in  Music  in  the 
Primary  department  of  the  Public  Schools,  so  that  every  teacher 
may  know  definitely  what  is  expected  to  be  taught  in  each  term  of 
the  School-year. 

PROGRAMME   OP   ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN   SINGING  IN  THE  BOSTON 
PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Mequirements  for  the  First  Year,  {Sixth  and  Fifth  Classes.) 

1.  Pupils  shall  be  taught  to  sing  by  rote  all  the  exercises  and 
songs  with  words  of  the  first  seventeen  pages  of  "  Hohmann's 
Practical  Course  in  Singing,"  Part  I. ;  also  to  sing  the  scale,  as- 
cending and  descending,  by  the  scale  names,  One,  Two,  Three, 
Four,  Five,  Six,  Seven,  Eight,  and  by  the  S3dlables,  Do,  Ee,  Mi, 
Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  Do. 

2.  They  shall  be  taught  musical  notation  from  the  black- 
board, —  the  pupils  to  copy  the  notes  and  other  signs  upon  their 
slates  to  the  following  extent,  viz :  — 
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(a)  Notes,  short  and  long,  \    \    \      \    [    \ 

(b)  Measures,  Bar  and  Double  bar, 

12       I       131       12       I       1211 
??      I      ,^      I      f    f      I      f^      II 

(c)  Rests,  short  and  long,  ^  ?*    I    ^  ^    I    <^    I    ""■    1 1 


(d)  The  Staff,         ^ 


B 


\ —     Degrees  (Lines  and  Spaces). 


(e)  The  G  clef, 

(f)  The  first  six  sounds  of  the  scale,  in  the  key  of '^,  written 
upon  the  staff  with  the  g  clef. 


-Q — S^ — i 


s^^=F 


:t= 


:^=^ 


P— g— si 


12         3         4         5         6 

g        a        b         c"       d"       T 


-^ 


6        5-4 


—G 

3        2        1 


ilB 


bag 

(g)  The  signification  of  the  following  letters  p,  pp,  /  ff,  mf\ 
also  the  repeat. 


i 


(3.)     Music  charts  for  daily  practice. 

(4.)  Other  songs  and  exercises  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

Seco^^d  Year  (Fourth  and  Third  Classes), 

(1.)  Continuation  of  Songs  through  Hohmann's  Part  I.,  hy 
rote,  with  a  view  to  the  pupils'  learning  the  same  hij  note ;  also 
the  following  additional  characters  in  musical  notation :  — 


(a)J,;-?7  I  rJJ  II 

(W?  irj  II 

(C)    #,    b.    1:1,    and    ^Tn 
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2.  Double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  sextuple  time,  including  ac- 
centuation and  manner  of  beating  the  same, 

3.  Music  charts  for  daily  practice ;  also  miscellaneous  songs 
and  exercises  at  the  discretion  of  the  Teachers. 

Third  Tear  {Second  and  First  Classes). 

Pupils  for  transfer  to  the  Grammar  School  should  be  able 

1.  To  sing  all  the  songs  and  exercises  in  Hohmann's  Practical 
Course,  Part  I,  by  note. 

2.  To  describe,  b}^  its  intervals  the  Major-Diatonic  Scale. 

3.  On  hearing  a  musical  phrase,  to  tell  in  what  kind  of  time  it 
is ;  also  to  describe  double,  triple,  quadruple  and  sextuple  time, 
including  accentuation  and  manner  of  beating  the  same. 

4.  To  write,  at  dictation,  the  whole,  quarter  and  eighth  notes, 
and  their  corresponding  rests. 

5.  To  write  the  staff,  and  the  g  clef  in  its  proper  place  upon 
the  staff. 

6.  To  write,  at  dictation,  upon  the  staff  with  the  g  clef  the 
notes  representing  the  following  sounds  or  pitches,  g,  a,  b,  c,  dl 

e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  and  g ;  also  f  #,  f,  #,  c  #  and  b  b- 

7.  Music  charts  (second  course). 

8.  To  sing,  at  sight,  simple  melodies  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  and 
F,  Major. 

9.  To  write  the  scales  of  C,  G,  and  F,  Major,  upon  the  staff 
with  g  clef,  and  their-  proper  signatures  ;  also  to  name  the  pitches 
of  the  sounds  composing  these  scales,  in  their  order. 

10.  To  explain  the  use  of  the  #,  b?  and  bj. 
Book,  Hohmann's  Practical  Course,  Part  I. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  on  Music, 

BARNARD   CAPEN, 

Secretary  of  the  School  Committee. 

A  similar  plan  for  normal  instruction  is  in  contempla- 
tion for  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  Gram- 
mar classes,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  put  in  operation 
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at  no  distant  day.  It  is  by  such  friendly  co-operation  of 
masters  and  teachers  with  the  Music  Committee  and  the 
instructors  of  music,  that  sooner  or  later,  music  will  fall 
easily  and  naturally  into  its  place  as  one  of  the  regular 
studies  in  the  schools. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  would  refer,  with  satis- 
faction, to  the  fact  that  the  pianos  (37  in  number),  pro- 
vided under  the  Order  passed  a  year  since  by  this  Board, 
were  last  summer  completed  and  disposed  at  those  points 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  they  would  be 
found  most  serviceable.  These  instruments  were  manu- 
factured in  accordance  with  a  contract  made  with  the 
Messrs.  Chickering,  and  have  been  designated  by  them 
the  Boston  Primary  School  Pianos.  They  are,  in  all  re- 
spects, a  most  admirable  and  serviceable  instrument,  and 
bear  out  the  high  reputation  established  by  this  house  for 
honest,  faithful,  thorough,  and  artistic  work.  They  are 
proving  a  great  incentive  with  those  teachers  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  them.  More  are  urgently  de- 
manded, and  your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  city  would  find  it  for  its  interest  to  furnish,  at  once, 
enough  to  provide  at  least  one  for  each  Primary  School 
buildinar. 


ANNUAL  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL. 


The  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Festival  (ninth  of  the 
musical  series),  of  the  Public  Schools  was  held  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  July 
23d,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  chorus,  as  heretofore, 
consisted  of  about  twelve  hundred  pupils  from  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  full  orchestra  and  the  organ.  The  musical 
part  of  the  entertainment,  as  in  former  years,  was  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Music. 

The  following  was  the  Programme. 

I. 

Selections  for  the  Great  Organ,  performed  by 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sharland. 

II. 

Old  German  Choral — ("  TFas   Oott  tliut  das  ist  ivolil  getJian") 

with  organ  accompaniment,  Sebastian  Bach. 

Sung  in  unison  by  the  whole  choir. 

III. 

"Our  Native  Land  "  —  a  three  part  song,  —  Abt. 

In  full  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

IV. 

"  Over  the  Billow,"  —  Kielblock. 
In  two  vocal  parts,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment.  > 

V. 

Opening  Chorus  from  "  William  Tell,"  —  Rossini. 
Sung  in  three  parts  by  pupils   of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 

School. 

VI. 

"  The  Quiet  Night  "  —  a  three  part  song,  —  Abt. 
Sung   by   all  the  pupils,  with  full  organ  and  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. 
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VII. 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  from  the  Xllth  Mass,  —  Mozart, 

VIII. 

The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm. 
Sung  in  unison  by  the  great  choir,  with  which  the  whole  audience 

joined. 

In  concluding  the  present  report,  the  Committee  are 
happy  to  chronicle  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board,  passed  in  July  last,  in  accordance  with  which 
there  is  to  be  henceforth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
of  May  of  each  year  a  separate  and  distinct  Festival  of 
the  Musical  Department  of  the  Public  Schools.  Such 
plan  has  been  more  than  once  recommended  in  these 
Reports.  It  will  obviate  the  objections,  which  have 
been  sometimes  urged  against  the  joining  of  a  musical 
with  the  old  established  annual  School  Festival,  on  the 
score  of  the  multiplicity  of  other  duties  which  at  mid- 
summer occupy  the  attention  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  Musical  Festival  of  the  Schools  will  thus 
become,  as  it  ought,  an  institution  of  itself,  and,  we  ven- 
ture to  predict,  will  take  rank  at  once  among  the  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable  and  attractive  of  all  the  public 
celebrations  for  which  our  good  city  has  become  famed. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

J.  Baxter  Upham, 
John  P.  Ordway, 
F.  H.  Underwood, 
Robert  C.  Waterston, 
W.  H.  Cud  worth, 

Committee  on  Music. 
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FOUETEENTH  SEMI- ANiN  UAL  RErORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  : 

Gentlemen,  —  In  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  your  Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
as  my  Twenty-sixth  E-eport,  the  Fourteenth  of  the  semi- 
annual series. 

During  the  last  half-year,  I  have  made  upwards  of 
sios  hundred  visits  to  the  schools  of  the  different  grades. 
The  number  of  visits  recorded  was  just  equal  to  that  of 
the  teachers  employed  in  all  our  schools. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  visit  every  school-room  occupied 
by  Grammar-school  pupils,  and  this  I  succeeded  in  doing, 
substantially,  not  more  than  four  or  five  being  omitted. 
Some  of  the  schools  were  visited  more  than  once.  The 
visits  to  the  High  Schools  were  fifty  in  number,  and  those 
to  the  Primary  Schools  one  hundred  and  eight\^.  These 
visits  were  made,  as  usual,  without  any  previous  notice 
to  the  teachers,  so  that  the  schools  might  be  seen  in 
their  every-day  working  condition.  The  time  spent  in 
each  room  varied  from  an  hour  to  a  few  minutes.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  number  of  visits  which  I  report 
appears  to  the  members  of  the  Board  to  be  small  or 
large.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  never 
aimed   to   make    a  show   of  extraordinary  activity   by 
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multiplying  flying  visits  to  the  schools.  The  question 
with  me  has  been  not  how  large  a  number  of  visits  can 
be  reported,  but  how  best  to  accomplish  the  objects  for 
which  visits  are  intended.  These  objects,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  are,  first,  the  influence  upon  teachers  and 
pupils  which  results  from  the  constant  expectation  of  a 
visit ;  secondly,  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  workings 
of  the  system  in  all  its  minutest  details ;  thirdly,  to  en- 
courage, counsel,  and  advise  teachers  and  pupils ;  and, 
fourthly,  to  learn  the  comparative  progress  of  diff"erent 
classes  of  the  same  grade.  Such  are  the  objects  which 
have  been  constantly  kept  in  view.  How  far  they  have 
been  accomplished,  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  say. 
I  am  thus  particular  in  stating  my  doings  among  the 
schools,  that  you  may  judge  of  the  extent  and  value  of 
my  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  character  and  management. 

The  following  is  the  general  summary  of  the  attend- 
ance during  the  half  year  ending  February  28,  1867 : 


Grades, 


High  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 
Primary  Schools  . 

Totals 


Average 
Belonging. 


918 
14,648 
12,727 


28,293 


Average 
Attendance. 


890 
13,867 
11,652 


26,40!) 


Per  cent  of 
Attendance. 


96.6 
94.4 
90.9 


93.9  av. 


The  average  whole   number    belonging   to    all   the 
schools  is  556  above  that  for  the  corresponding  period 
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last  year.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  remains  nearly 
the  same,  a  slight  increase  in  that  of  the  Primary 
Schools  being  balanced  by  a  slight  falling  off  in  that  of 
the  High  Schools.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  total 
average  per  cent  here  given  is  not  the  true  average^  inas- 
much as  the  three  grades  of  schools  whose  attendance  is 
averaged  do  not  contain  an  equal  number  of  pupils. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Primary 
pupils  in  each  district  promoted  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  March  1867,  and  the  average  number  to  each 
school  in  the  respective  districts  : 


Districts. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Sent  to 
Gr.  Sch. 

No.  to  J 
School. 

Districts. 

No.  of 
Schools, 

Sent  to 
Gr.  Sch. 

No.  to  a 
School. 

Adams 

8 

75 

9.3 

Hancock . . 

19 

106 

5.5 

Bigelow  . . . 

13 

105 

8.0 

Lawrence . 

21 

164 

7.8 

Bowditch . . 

13 

102 

7.8 

Lincoln   . . 

13 

120 

9.2 

Bowdoin  .. 

8 

60 

7.5 

Lyman 

8 

66 

8.2 

Boylston  .. 

15 

82 

5.4 

Mayhew  .. 

10 

85 

8.5 

Brimmer  .. 

16 

127 

7.9 

Phillips  . . . 

8 

33 

4.1 

Chapman  . . 

10 

56 

5.6 

Prescott  . . 

8 

55 

6.8 

DwigM.... 

6 

43 

7.1 

Quincy  • . . 

12 

72 

6.0 

Eliot 

17 

121 

7.1 

Wells 

12 

116 

9.6 

Everett 

10 

85 

8.5 

Winthrop . 

12 

104 

8.6 

Eranlilin. .. 

17 

151 

8.8 

Training . . 

8 

13 

4.2 

According  to  this  table,  which  is  based  on  the  returns 
of  the  Primary  teachers,  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
promoted  to  the  Grammar  Schools  was  1,937;  but  the 
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returns  of  the  Grammar  Schools  show  that  1,978  were 
admitted.  If  the  latter  is  correct,  the  gain  over  the 
admissions  at  the  corresponding  examination  in  1866 
is  176. 

It  appears  that  the  average  number  of  promotions  to 
a  school  is  7.4.  The  districts  that  rise  above  the  average 
are  the  Adams.  Bigelow,  Bowditch,  Bowdoin,  Brimmer, 
Everett,  Franklin,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Lyman,  Mayhew, 
Wells  and  Winthrop,  the  Wells  standing  highest.  If 
the  schools  were  kept  up  to  the  maximum  number, 
fifty-six  to  a  school^  and  the  pupils  were  regularly 
advanced  at  the  end  of  each  half-year,  the  promotions  to 
the  Grammar  Schools  would  average  nine  to  a  school. 
This  standard  appears  to  have  been  reached  by  three 
districts,  namely,  the  Adams,  Lincoln  and  Wells.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  to  each  Primary  School  during 
the  past  half-year  has  been  forty-nine.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  schools,  with  the  standard  number  of 
pupils,  fifty-six,  in  each  school,  would  accommodate  the 
whole  number  of  pupils,  whereas  we  have  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  or  thirty-two  schools  more  than  are  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  seats  for  all  the  pupils. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  primary 
pupils  in  each  district,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils 
to  a  school. 
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Districts. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Whole 
number. 

N'o.  to  a 
School. 

Districts. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Whole 
number. 

No.  to  a 
School. 

Adams  .... 

8 

441 

55.1 

Hancock . . 

19 

963 

50.6 

Bigelow  . . . 

13 

651 

50.0 

Lawrence 

21 

1194 

56.8 

Bowditch . . 

13 

590 

45.3 

Linco  n   . . 

13 

677 

52.0 

Bowdoin  .. 

8 

393 

49.1 

Lyman .... 

8 

401 

50.1 

Boylston  .. 

15 

598 

39.8 

Mayhew  . . 

10 

524 

52.4 

Brimmer  .. 

16 

786 

49.1 

Phillips . . . 

367 

45.8 

Chapman  .. 

10 

450 

45.0 

Prescott  . . 

8 

419 

52.3 

Dwight 

6 

281 

46.6 

Quincy  ... 

12 

530 

44.1 

EUot 

17 

798 

46.9 

Wells 

12 

644 

53.6 

Everett.... 

10 

509 

50.9 

Winthrop . 

12 

547 

45.5 

Franklin  .. 

17 

852 

50.1 

Training . . 

3 

112 

37.3 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  only  one  district^ 
the  Lawrence,  has  the  full  complement  of  pupils  for  its 
schools  ;  the  Adams  and  Wells  come  next  on  the  list, 
the  two  districts  which  sent  the  largest  proportion  to 
Grammar  Schools.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  districts 
have  two  or  three,  and  even  four  more  schools  than  are 
required  to  accommodate  the  pupils  on  the  register.  In 
consequence  of  this  increase  in  the  number  of  Primary 
Schools,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  pupils,  we 
have  in  these  schools  nearly  1,800  vacant  seats.  These 
facts  suggest  the  need  of  greater  caution  in  ordering  the 
establishment  of  new  schools,  as  well  as  the  expediency 
of  adopting  some  rule  requiring  the  discontinuance  of 
one  school  in  any  district  where  the  average  number  of 
pupils  to  a  school  falls  below  a  certain  standard.  If 
there  were  only  a  sufficient  number  of  Primary  Schools 
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in  operation  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  in  attendance, 
the  annual  expense  saved  would  exceed  ^20,000. 

THE  PAST. 

As  the  period  of  ten  years  has  passed  since  my  first 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Board,  it  seems  a  fitting 
time  to  present  a  brief  summary  of  the  changes  which 
our  system  of  public  instruction  has  undergone  during 
the  decade  now  closed. 

The  following  statistical  comparison,  drawn  from  the 
official  returns  for  the  school  year  1855-56,  and  the 
year  1865-66,  affords  gratifying  proof  of  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  system : 


Increase. 

31,846 

5,809 

3,955 

6,041 

8.0 

4.84 

176 

16 

108 

52 

258 

3,719 

Dec.  32 


Population  of  the  City 

Cliildren  between  5  and  15 

Average  number  belonging  to  School 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance 

Ratio  of  daily  attendance  to  School  population 

Teachers  employed 

Teachers : 

High  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

Pupils  belonging : 

High  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 


1855-6. 

1865-6. 

160,508 

192,354 

29,093 

34,902 

23,768 

27,723 

20,768 

25,809 

85.0 

93.0 

69.10 

73.94 

436 

612 

17 

33 

214 

322 

205 

257 

618 

776 

10,675 

14,394 

12,585 

12,553 
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The  increase  of  the  per  cent  of  daily  attendance  is 
an  item  of  special  interest  as  showing  decided  progress 
in  an  important  particular ;  while  the  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  daily  attendance  to  the  school  population,  [the 
number  of  children  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,]  proves  that  the  public  schools  have  more 
than  held  their  own  against  the  attractions  of  private 
tuition  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  secta- 
rian free  schools  on  the  other.  It  will  be  seen,  also, 
that  the  per  cent  of  the  increase  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  higher  grades  of  schools,  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  pupils  belonging  to  the  lower  grades.  The  increase, 
taking  all  the  grades  together,  is  sixteen  per  cent ;  but 
the  increase  of  the  High  Schools  has  heew  fifty  per  cent, 
and  that  of  the  Grammar  Schools  thirty-four  per  cent  ; 
while  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  Primary  Schools.  This  relatively  greater 
increase  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  schools,  is  an  inter- 
esting fact.  The  Primary  Schools  lose  in  number 
probably  two  thousand  pupils,  in  consequence  of  the 
regulation,  adopted  about  five  years  ago,  excluding 
pupils  under  five  years  of  age ;  but  with  this  number 
added  to  the  present  number  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
the  sum  would  still  be  two  thousand  less  than  the  number 
in  the  Grammar  Schools  ;  whereas  ten  years  ago  these 
schools  contained  two  thousand  more  pupils  than  the 
Grammar  Schools.  If  I  were  undertaking  to  prove  that 
the  management  of  the  Primary  Schools  has  been  im- 
proving, this  fact  would  be  one  of  the  first  I  should 
present ;  for  the  main  reason  why  the  Primary  Schools 
have  relatively  so  much  diminished  in  numbers,  is  that 
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the  pupils  have  been  more  expeditiously  fitted  for  pro- 
motion than  was  the  case  under  the  unclassified  system. 
It  has  been  found  that,  by  skilful  teaching  favored  by 
judicious  arrangements,  pupils  can  be  easily  fitted 
for  the  Grammar  Schools  in  three  years.  And  this  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  average  time  now  occupied  in 
completing  the  Primary  course,  whereas  formerly,  not 
less  than  four  years  were  required  for  accomplishing  the 
same  result.  If  these  estimates  are  correct,  we  have  as 
the  result  of  the  present  improved  system  of  manage- 
ment a  saving  of  one  year's  time  to  the  school  life  of 
each  pupil,  and  a  saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  the  primary  instruction  of  each  pupil. 

Very  extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
school  accommodations.  Seventeen  costly  brick  edifices 
have  been  erected.  Of  these,  eight  are  first-class 
Grammar  School-houses,  with  an  aggregate  of  6,384 
seats,  namely,  the  Everett,  the  Franklin,  the  Lincoln, 
the  Phillips,  the  Eliot,  the  Quincy  (rebuilt,)  the  Bow- 
ditch  and  the  Prescott.  The  Primary  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  are  the  Dawes,  the  May,  the  Ware, 
the  Wait,  the  Baldwin,  the  Cove  Street,  the  Emerson, 
the  Savage  and  the  Richmond  Street,  —  with  seats  for 
3,4:16  pupils. 

Besides  these,  ten  buildings  have  been  remodelled  or 
enlarged,  so  as  to  afford  additional  seats  for  about  3,000 
pupils,  namely,  the  High  School  buildings  in  Bedford 
and  Mason  streets,  the  Brimmer,  the  Somerset  Street, 
the  Rice,  the  Ticknor,  the  Tuckerman,  the  Hawes,  the 
Simonds  and  the  Sharp. 

Ten  years  ago  oiilij  one  of  the  Primary  School  build- 
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ings  was  furnished  with  desks  for  pupils,  all  the  rest  of 
the  seatings  consisting  of  arm-chairs.  Noiv  every 
Primary  School-room  is  provided  with  single  desks  and 
chairs,  in  all  amounting  to  14,500. 

Several  of  the  school-lots  have  been  enlarged  at  con- 
siderable expense. 

The  whole  expenditure  for  school  accommodations 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  amounted  to  upwards  of 
one  million  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  increase  in  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools, 
as  exhibited  in  the  following  statement,  affords  satis- 
factory evidence  that  our  tax-paying  citizens  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  importance  of  making  liberal  provi- 
sion for  the  support  of  free  schools  of  every  grade. 


High  and  Grammar  Schools. 

1855-6. 

1865-6. 

Increase. 

Salaries, 

$147,338  54 

$262,545  26 

$115,206  72 

Incidentals, 

42,603  97 

114,722  83 

72,118  86 

Primary  Schools. 

Salaries, 

77,270  16 

140,755  56 

63,485  40 

Incidentals, 

25,245  99 

$292,458  66 

57,797  93 

32,551  94 

Totals, 

$575,821  58 

$283,362  92 

Having  thus  presented  some  of  the  items  of  statistical 
information  which  illustrate  the  growth  and  progress 
of  our  system,  I  proceed  to  notice  very  briefly  some  of 
the  principal  improvements  in  its  arrangements  and 
management. 

The  Primary  Schools  have  been  thoroughly  classified. 
Ten  years  ago  nearly  every  teacher  had  six  classes  to 
teach  ;  now  the  greater  number  of  teachers  have  only 
one  class  to  teach,  while  very  few  have  more  than  two. 
By  this  change  the  effective  power  of  the  teachers  for 
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instruction  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Besides,  it 
opened  the  way  for  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a 
more  complete  programme  of  studies  for  the  several 
classes,  defining  with  distinctness  the  work  to  be  done 
by  each  teacher,  and  thus  greatly  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  her  instruction  by  providing  a  standard  by 
which  the  results  of  her  work  may  be,  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  tested.  The  introduction  of  the  desks  and  chairs, 
above  referred  to,  in  place  of  the  objectionable  arm- 
chairs, rendered  the  use  of  slates  practicable,  and  thus 
led  to  the  plan  of  furnishing  each  pupil  with  the  "  Pri- 
mary Slate,"  as  a  necessary  part  of  school  apparatus,  at 
the  expense  of  the  city.  And  then  this  introduction  of 
slates  having  good  script-letter  copies  on  the  frames, 
enabled  us  to  make  writing  universal  in  the  upper 
classes  of  these  schools,  where,  under  the  old  arrange- 
ments it  was  found  impracticable.  Simultaneously  with 
the  slates  came  the  "  Primary  Tablets,"  designed  to  facil- 
itate instruction  not  only  in  writing,  but  also  in  most  of 
the  other  branches  taught  in  this  grade  ;  and  although 
finding  little  favor  at  first,  they  have  at  length  become 
very  useful  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  teachers.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  one  step  in  the  right  direction 
makes  another  possible.  Without  the  desk,  the  slate, 
however  excellent  in  its  plan,  would  have  been  nearly 
useless  ;  but  even  with  the  desk  it  needed  thorough 
classification  to  render  its  great  capabilities  fully  avail- 
able. The  utility  of  both  the  slates  and  the  tablets  has 
been  increased  at  least  fourfold  by  the  classification 
which  has  been  introduced  during  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years. 
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x\notlier  important  step  of  progress  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  provision  that  has  been  made  for  systematic 
instruction  in  Vocal  Music  in  the  Primary  Schools.  The 
well-directed  efforts  of  the  accomplished  teacher  who 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  department,  have 
already  produced  very  satisfactory  results.  And  in  this 
connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  instruction  in 
this  branch  of  education  in  the  Grammar  Schools  has 
been  reorganized  and  systematized,  and  its  efficiency 
greatly  increased.  As  one  of  the  results  of  the  progress 
of  musical  instruction  in  the  higher  grades  of  our  schools, 
we  point  with  pride  to  the  grand  musical  festivals  which 
have  been  held  for  several  years  in  Music  Hall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Music. 

Physical  Training  has  been  incorporated  into  our  system 
of  school  culture,  in  every  grade,  as  an  essential  element, 
and  is  destined,  it  is  hoped,  in  connection  with  other 
sanitary  provisions,  to  secure  to  our  pupils  a  much  higher 
degree  of  bodily  health,  vigor  and  development,  than  has 
hitherto  been  attained. 

Military  Drill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Latin  and 
English  High  Schools,  with  manifest  and  acknowledged 
advantage  to  the  pupils  of  those  schools,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  physical  exercise,  but  also  as  an  aid  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  discipline. 

Vocal  Gymnastics,  an  admirable  system  of  training, 
designed  to  secure  good  position  hi  sitting  and  standing, 
a  graceful  carriage  of  the  body,  a  full  development  of 
the  chest,  general  symmetry  of  form,  proper  habits  of 
breathing,  development  of  the  voice,  distinct  and  forcible 
articulation,  good  reading,  speaking  and  singing,  —  this 

16 
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very  desirable  system  of  culture,  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination into  its  principles  by  a  competent  committee,  was 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  school  training  for  all  the  grades 
and  classes  of  our  schools.  This  was  a  step  of  vast  im- 
portance. Already  its  beneficial  results  are  everywhere 
apparent. 

In  my  report  for  June  1858,  it  was  stated  that  of  all 
the  teachers  in  our  Primary  Schools  only  nine  were  grad- 
uates of  our  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  ^vA  fifteen 
others  had  been  members  of  the  school  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  Thus  it  appears  that  seven  years  ago  only 
twenty-four  of  our  Primary  teachers  had  enjoyed,  even 
for  the  shortest  period,  the  advantages  of  this  excellent 
institution.  The  number  of  its  pupils  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  Grammar  Schools  was  probably  somewhat 
larger ;  but  the  number  in  both  grades  could  not  have 
exceeded  sixty.  The  statistics  of  last  September  show 
that,  at  that  time,  tivo  hundred  and  six  of  our  Normal 
pupils  were  found  on  our  roll  of  teachers,  an  increase 
of  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent. 

The  establishment  of  the  Training  Department  of  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  which  went  into  opera- 
tion September  1864,  was  a  measure  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  school 
system.  In  my  report  for  November  1857,  after 
referring  to  some  of  the  means  which  had  tended  to 
improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers  for  the  higher 
classes  in  our  schools,  the  following  was  added : 

"  Still  the  need  of  throughly  trained  teachers  to  fill 
the  numerous  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  Primary 
Schools   exists.     How  shall  this  need  be  supplied?     I 
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answer,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Primary  Normal 
School,  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  Primary 
Schools  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 
In  such  an  institution  the  number  of  pupils  should  be 
quite  limited,  and  the  course  of  training  comparatively 
short,  while  the  exercises  and  studies  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  that  department  of  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  which  is  applicable  to  Primary  Schools.  No 
candidates  should  be  admitted  except  those  of  mature 
age,  and  such  as  desire  to  become  Primary  teachers.  At 
present,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  such  Normal 
School  in  this  country.  Perhaps  the  time  has  not  come 
to  establish  one  here  ;  but  that  such  schools  are  destined 
to  constitute  a  part  of  every  complete  system  of  public 
instruction  I  entertain  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  As 
it  is  better  to  make  good  precedents  than  to  follow  them, 
I  hope  Boston  will  have  the  honor  of  making  this  one." 
But  it  turned  out  that  Boston  was  not  prepared  to 
take  the  lead,  and  so  missed  the  honor  of  making  this 
"  good  precedent."  To  the  city  of  Oswego  belongs  the 
high  distinction  of  practically  demonstrating  to  this 
country  the  superiority  of  thoroughly  trained  Primary 
teachers.  The  demonstration  was  made  in  this  city  by 
a  trained  teacher  from  the  Oswego  School,  Miss  Stickney , 
who  had  been  put  in  charge  of  one  of  our  Primary 
Schools,  in  1863.  The  results  of  her  methods  of  instruc- 
tion during  one  year,  opened  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of 
the  Board  to  the  value  of  training  schools,  and  they  soon 
voted  to  establish  a  Training  Department  of  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School,  under  her  immediate  superin- 
tendence.    The  experiment  succeeded,  and  the  Training 
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School  is  now  as  much  a  permanent  part  of  our  system 
as  the  Primary  Schools  themselves. 

The  method  of  taking  the  School  Census  has  been 
greatly  improved,  so  that  now  we  ascertain  not  only  the 
aggregate  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  city, 
but  also  the  numbers  by  wards  and  streets,  and  the 
number  of  children  in  each  street  who  attend  private 
schools,  as  well  as  the  number  of  those  who  attend  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  administration  of  the  Truant  Laws  has  been 
systematized  and  rendered  more  efficient.  The  truant 
laws  themselves  have  been  amended  in  essential  par- 
ticulars, through  the  protracted  and  persistent  efforts  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  and  their  officers. 

The  provision  made  by  the  Board  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  for  holding  meetings  of  teachers,  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
schools  in  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  discipline 
and  management. 

The  action  of  the  Board  in  relation  to  diplomas  and 
medals,  is  another  progressive  measure  of  importance. 

The  last  step  of  progress  which  I  shall  enumerate  in 
this  summary  is,  perhaps,  more  important  than  any  other 
that  has  been  taken  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion ;  I  refer  to  the  provision  relating  to  the  Duties  of 
the  Grammar  Masters.  This  provision  is  expressed  as 
follows  : 

"The  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  Principal,  both  in  the  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools  of  their  respective  districts  ;  apportioning 
their  time  among  the  various  classes,  in  such  manner  as 
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shall  secure  the  best  interests,  as  far  as  possible,  of  each 
pupil  throughout  all  the  grades  ;  under  the  direction 
of  the  District  Committees." 

This  was  no  doubt  a  radical  measure ;  but  it  was  not 
rashly  adopted.  It  was  most  thoroughly  discussed  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  it  was  under  deliberation  for  two 
years  or  more  before  its  final  passage.  It  is  designed 
to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
supervision  of  the  Primary  Schools,  and  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  themselves,  excepting  the  upper  divisions  to 
which  the  masters  were  almost  exclusively  confined. 
When  this  plan  shall  have  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  develop  its  legitimate  results,  it  will,  I  am 
confident,  fully  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  Board  in 
maturing  and  adopting  it. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  —  a  mere  mentioning  —  of  the 
principal  facts  which  illustrate  the  expansion  and  ad- 
vancement of  our  school  system  during  the  past  ten 
years.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  more  might  have  been 
accomplished  had  the  powers  that  be  willed  it ;  but  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  no  previous  decade  can  be  named 
in  which  so  much  substantial  improvement  was  made. 

Ten  years  ago  I  visited  all  the  schools  and  took  a 
careful  survey  of  their  condition,  and  I  know  very  well 
what  they  now  are.  I  can  recollect  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness the  changes  which  have  since  taken  place  in 
each  individual  school,  in  respect  to  teachers,  arrange- 
ments, accommodations,  apparatus,  text-books,  methods 
of  teaching  and  management,  the  moral  atmosphere,  the 
mutual  relations  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  each  other, 
and  the  prevailing  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school-rooms  ; 
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and  I  find  in  this  comparative  survey  great  satisfaction 
and  encouragement. 

We  are  sometimes  charged  by  well-meaning  (critics  with 
excessive  conservatism  ;  and  the  charge  is,  perhaps,  not 
wholly  without  foundation.  It  is  also  said  that  our  self- 
complacency  is  too  great  for  the  best  good  of  the  schools. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  assertion,  and 
if  we  are  wise  we  shall  very  carefully  consider,  and  by  all 
means  strive  to  profit  by,  the  criticism  of  both  friends 
and  foes.  But,  notwithstanding  the  short-comings  and 
faults  of  our  schools,  —  for  we  are  far  from  claiming  for 
them  anything  like  absolute  perfection,  —  should  any  one 
presume  to  assert  that  they  are  not,  on  the  whole  excel- 
lent schools,  that  they  are  not  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  or  that  the  system  itself 
in  its  provisions  and  its  administration  is  not  decidedly 
better,  for  one  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  such  a 
critic  either  incompetent  or  dishonest. 

THE   FUTURE. 

In  the  discussion  of  existing  institutions  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  understand 
and  recognize  their  true  merits,  and  then  to  point  out 
their  defects.  Due  commendation  should  be  accorded  in 
order  to  inspire  and  maintain  a  just  confidence  in  their 
actual  value.  But  praise  unqualified  and  ever  reiterated 
produces  excessive  self-complacency  which  is  fatal  to  pro- 
gress. On  the  other  hand  criticism  is  necessary  to  stim- 
ulate to  efi"orts  for  improvement.  But  perpetual  criti- 
cisms, unqualified  by  deserved  commendation,  produce 
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excessive  distrust,  and  lead  to  useless  or  pernicious 
innovations. 

These  principles  I  have  ever  kept  in  view  in  discuss- 
ing our  school  system.  By  some  I  know  our  schools  are 
said  to  be  "  over  praised."  I  do  not  think  so.  Let  any 
candid  and  intelligent  man  apply  himself  with  me  for  one 
month  to  the  study  of  the  condition  and  workings  of 
the  system  ;  let  him  go  to  the  schools  of  all  grades, 
from  the  lowest  Primary  to  the  graduating  classes  of 
our  three  noble  High  Schools ;  let  him  notice  the  per- 
fection and  the  extent  of  the  accommodations  and  appli- 
ances, the  orderly  conduct  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the 
pupils  ;  the  skill,  the  energy,  the  industry  and  the  devo- 
tion of  the  teachers ;  let  him  observe  how  much  good 
learning  is  imparted,  how  faithfully  good  habits  are 
cultivated  and  how  effectively  moral  principles  are 
inculcated  ;  and  finally,  let  him  examine  the  statistics  of 
expenditures,  of  attendance,  and  punctuality,  —  let  an 
unprejudiced  man  of  good  judgment  go  through  with 
such  an  examination  of  our  schools,  and  I  believe  he 
would  say  that  language  is  scarcely  adequate  to  describe 
the  magnitude  and  value  of  the  work  they  are  doing. 
On  looking  back  to  what  I  have  at  different  times  said 
in  praise  of  the  system  I  find  not  one  iota  to  abate. 
On  the  contrary  I  feel  that  I  have  been  too  moderate  in 
what  I  have  said  of  its  achieved  success. 

And,  pray,  what  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it? 
Where  is  the  man  who  can  name  any  other  large  city, 
at  home  or  abroad,  ancient  or  modern,  which  can  show 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  in  attendance,  upon  terms  of  perfect 
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equality,  at  free  schools  of  such  excellence  ?  It  cannot 
be  done.  We  stand  on  an  eminence  which  has  never 
been  reached  by  any  other  community  of  equal  numbers. 
It  is  our  great  and  just  boast  that  here,  on  the  spot 
where  the  great  American  free-school  system  —  the  best 
in  the  world  —  had  its  origin,  that  system  has  achieved 
its  most  signal  triumph. 

This  beneficial  and  grand  system,  whose  growth  and 
fruits  have  been  slowly  evolved  by  time  and  wise  councils 
and  open-handed  liberality,  is  ours  not  only  to  enjoy,  but 
to  improve  ;  for,  although  so  good,  it  is  not  perfect.  While 
we  perceive  and  acknowledge  and  hold  fast  to  what  we 
have  that  is  good,  we  should  ever  seek  other  good,  and 
strive  for  higher  excellence.  We  should  ever  aspire  to 
the  best.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  mediocrity  to  be  satis- 
fied with  itself,  and  to  see  nothing  beyond  its  owi  narrow 
limits.  The  stationary  condition,  in  the  eyes  of  certain 
people,  is  the  ideal  of  prudence  and  wisdom  ;  and  thus 
they  pass  into  a  fossil  state,  and  become  conservative 
petrifactions.  Such  people  and  those  whose  councils 
excite  to  progress  are  ever  in  antagonism  against  each 
other.  But  both  classes  are  useful, — the  former  as  guar- 
dians of  stability, the  latter  as  champions  of  improvements. 

It  is  now  twenty-four  years  since  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Boston  schools  began.  It  is  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years  since  my  service  in  them  commenced. 
During  all  this  time  the  combat  between  the  new  and 
the  old  has  been  waged.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  advocates  for  the  new  have  not  always  been  in  the 
right,  and  that  the  defenders  of  the  old  have  not  always 
been  in  the  wrong.    But  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor 
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of  the  advocates  of  progress,  notwithstanding  their 
occasional  errors,  that  without  them  there  would  be 
no  motion,  no  efforts  for  new  excellence,  nothing  but 
repose  and  stagnation.  As  Bacon  says,  "  Since  things 
spontaneously  change  for  the  worse  if  they  be  not  by 
design  changed  for  the  better,  evils  must  accumu- 
late without  end  ;  and  he  that  will  not  apply  new 
remedies  must  expect  new  evils."  But  no  remedy  is 
perfect  in  its  operation  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  in 
time  the  remedy  itself  needs  a  remedy.  And  this  is  ever 
the  path  of  progress, — the  applying  of  remedy  to  remedy. 
In  school  improvement  the  difficulty  is  to  discover 
and  apply  the  true  remedy  for  known  and  acknowledged 
defects  and  evils.  The  reason  why  we  have  so  many 
changes  with  so  few  real  improvements  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  education  is  not  suffi- 
ciently studied  by  those  who  presume  to  give  laws  to 
educational  systems.  It  was  a  great  and  true  saying  of 
Mr.  Mann,  that  "  education  is  the  profoundest  of  all 
sciences,  and  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,"  —  the 
science  comprising  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  and 
physical  nature  in  man,  and  especially  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  growth  of  this  spiritual  and  physical 
nature ;  and  the  art  consisting  in  the  employment  of 
right  means  in  guiding  and  assisting  the  process  of 
growth  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  communication 
of  knowledge  of  the  right  kind  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
proper  quantity,  and  by  the  best  methods.  Now,  I 
would  ask,  who  has  fully  sounded  the  depths  of  this 
science  \  Who  is  master  of  this  art  ?  It  is  true,  we 
have  some  men  among  us  who  ought  to  know  something 
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of  these  matters,  and  who  do  know  something  of  them. 
But  there  are  no  acknowledged  authorities  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  This  is  a  great  hinderance  to 
progress.  In  matters  pertaining  to  public  health,  the 
opinions  of  learned  doctors  are  sought,  and  their  recom- 
mendations adopted.  On  questions  of  law,  the  learned 
lawyer  is  consulted,  and  the  layman  who  should  presume 
to  set  his  opinion,  on  a  question  of  law,  above  that  of 
his  legal  counsellor,  would  be  laughed  at  for  his  folly. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  had  never  given 
any  attention  to  science,  if  he  should  undertake  to  in- 
struct Prof.  Agassiz  on  the  subject  of  the  fishes  of  the 
Amazon  %  or  Prof.  Rogers  in  geology  ?  or  Dr.  Jackson 
in  chemistry? 

But,  in  matters  pertaining  to  education,  who  thinks  of 
consulting  authorities  \  Almost  every  one  feels  him- 
self competent  to  determine  its  theory  and  practice.  It 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  persons  who  never  read 
a  book  on  the  subject,  and  never  taught  a  day  in  their 
lives,  giving  the  most  confident  opinions  as  to  the  way 
in  which  educational  afi"airs  should  be  managed  in  oi-'gani- 
zation,  in  administration,  in  instruction,  and  especially  in 
matters  of  discipline.  A  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  draw  up 
the  annual  report  on  them,  who  had  never,  in  all  his  life 
previous  to  the  undertaking  of  that  task,  entered  a  public 
school.  This  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  illustrates  the 
fact  that,  in  conducting  educational  matters,  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  demanded  by  public 
sentiment ;  —  a  fact  which  accounts  for  many  of  the 
useless  changes  made  in  school  matters. 
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Our  school  legislation  and  policy  should  rest  on  his- 
tory, the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  local  circum- 
stances. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our 
schools  is  especially  necessary  as  a  means  of  determining 
what  new  remedies  are  needed.  In  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  system,  it  will  be  found  that  the  forces  brought 
to  bear  directly  on  the  details  have  accomplished  little, 
but  that  the  really  valuable  improvements  have  been  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  a  few  vital  elements  which 
tend  constantly  to  regeneration.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  good  reading  in  our  schools,  and  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  vocal  powers.  But  the  elo- 
quent criticisms  of  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  on  the  defects  in 
this  department,  effected  nothing.  What  was  wanted 
was  a  new  instrumentality,  an  able  Professor  who  had 
made  this  department  a  specialty.  Such  a  Professor 
was  secured.  Here  is  a  new  vital  element.  The  case  of 
vocal  music  in  the  Primary  Schools  affords  another  illus- 
tration. A  live  teacher  was  found,  and  we  see  what 
improvement  has  followed. 

Now,  it  is  complained  that  the  text-books  are  too 
much  taught,  and  the  subject  not  taught  enough, 
and  that  there  is  too  much  giving  of  tasks  to  be 
learned,  and  not  enough  of  teaching  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  as  distinguished  from  the  hearing  of  lessons 
or  recitations.  In  this  complaint  is  summed  up,  per- 
haps, the  chief  of  the  faults  of  our  schools  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  attack  these  faults  in 
front  —  they  must  he  flanked.  We  must  look  for  their 
causes,  and  then  apply  the  remedies.  On  this  point  I 
will  venture  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  or  two ;  and  first, 
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in  my  judgment,  the  main  cause  of  the  above  evils  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  have  no 
proper  programme  of  studies,  the  courses  of  study  to  be 
pursued  being  indicated  only  by   designating  the   text- 
books to  be  studied.    Hence  some  teachers  feel  bound  to 
teach  everything   between   the    covers    of    the   books, 
because  they  are  liable  to  be  examined  on  all  between 
the  covers  of  the   book,  and  to  be  censured  if  there  is 
any  deficiency.     What   comes  of  this  1     A  whole  train 
of  evils.     Whatever  cramming  there  is,  is  due  mainly 
to  this  cause ;  and  whatever  high  pressure   there  is,  is 
due  mainly  to  this  cause  ;  whatever  unhealthy  emulation 
there  is,  is  due   mainly  to  this  cause ;  and  many  of  the 
punishments  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  this  cause. 
But  suppose  we  had  a  programme  of  the  subjects  to 
be  taught,  set  forth  in  due  order,  independent  of  text- 
books.    To  examine  the  schools  properly,  when  taught 
independently  of  the  text-books,  would  require  a  new 
instrumentality.      It    would    require    experts,    persons 
wholly  devoted  to  the  business,  to  do  it  well.     This  is 
just  what  is  done  in  New  York,  and  herein  New  York 
is  doing  better  than  Boston.     It  should  ever  he  remem- 
bered that  the  eocamitiation  does  and  must  control  the  teach- 
ing, both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.     If  the   studies   are 
indicated  by   text-books,   the  pupils  are   examined  by 
text-books,  and  if  they   are    examined  by  text-books, 
they  must   study  and   be  taught  by  text-books.     Per- 
haps it  should    be  added,    however,  that  young,  inex- 
perienced  teachers,  no    matter   how  well  educated  in 
science  and  letters,  cannot  teach  well,  independently  of 
text-books,  whatever  the  arrangements  may  be. 
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But  what  Baron  Cuvier  said  about  the  scliool  system 
of  Holland  carries  us  up  one  step   nearer  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  excellence  in  schools.     That  great  naturalist 
having   been    deputed   in    1811,    by   the  University  of 
France,  to  visit    Holland  and  report  on   its    system  of 
public  education,  submitted,  on  his  return,  the  results 
of  his    observations,    expressing    the    warmest    admira- 
tion   of  the    schools    there    found,   and    concluding   by 
pointing  out  the  foundations  on  which  the    success  of 
the  system  appeared  to    him  to    rest.     It   reposed,  he 
thought,  upon  three  things ;  the  comfort  of  the  school- 
master,  the  effectiveness    of  the  inspection,    the    supe- 
riority  of  the   school  methods.     But  it  is  evident  that 
good   school  methods    must  come    from   good  teachers 
and  good  inspectors.     So  that,  really,  the  two    elements 
on  which  every  good  system  must  rest   are  the  teachers 
and  the  supervision.     With  us,  the  usual  course  adopted 
to  remedy   a  supposed  defect  is  to  make  new  rules  for 
the  teacher,  to  hinder  him  from  doing  this,  and  to  make 
him  do  that ;  whereas,  the  effectual  way  is  to  set  to  work 
to  make   the  office   of  teacher  more   desirable,  then  to 
take   care  to   choose   the   most   meritorious  candidates, 
and,  finally,    to   provide   for  their  proper  supervision. 
Because  teachers  are  public  servants  everybody  feels  at 
liberty  to  speak  disparagingly  of  them,  but,  in  the  end, 
the    public   have    to   pay  in  dollars   and   cents  for   all 
injustice    of  this    sort,   for    the    good   teacher   must   he 
paid;  and  if  you  make  his  place  disagreeable  he   de- 
mands a  higher  rate  of  wages. 

As   a  whole  our  teachers  are  paid  better  and  treated 
better  than  in  any  other  city.    The  exception  to  be  made 
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is  the  fact  that  the  higher  grades  of  our  female  teachers 
are  not  so  well  paid  as  in  some  other  places.  It  is  this 
good  reputation  of  Boston  as  a  place  for  teachers  which 
enables  us  to  command  good  teaching  talent,  if  we 
will  only  employ  the  proper  means  of  discovering  and 
selecting  it.  This  is  the  best  proof  of  the  wisdom  which 
has  in  the  main  controlled  our  school  policy.  Precisely 
here  has  been,  and  now  is,  the  strong  point  in  our  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  found  in  any  regulation  that  has  been 
elaborated  with  great  care,  —  it  is  in  the  general  policy 
which  has  been  pursued,  a  policy  which  results  from, 
and  is  sustained  by,  an  enlightened  public  sentiment. 
But  then  it  must  be  confessed,  if  the  whole  truth  is  to 
be  told,  that  we  do  not  yet  derive  all  the  advantage  we 
might  from  this  Boston  policy  of  treating  teachers  well, 
for  want  of  a  proper  system  of  examining  candidates  for 
the  office  of  teacher,  a  system  which  shall  give  the  fair- 
est possible  chance  for  competition,  a  system  which  is 
calculated  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  all  comers.  Let 
such  a  system  be  once  established,  and  it  would  not  only 
contribute  greatly  to  the  wise  selection  of  candidates,  but 
it  would  at  the  same  time  afford  a  new  and  powerful 
inducement  to  the  most  meritorious  teachers  to  compete 
for  places  in  our  schools.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  Board  will  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  ma- 
ture such  a  system  of  examining  teachers  as  the  best 
interests  of  our  schools  demand. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN   D.   PHILBRICK, 

Superintendent   of  Public  Schools. 
March,   18G7. 


FIFTEENTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston : 

Gentlemen,  —  In  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  your  Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
as  my  Twenty-Seventh  Report,  the  Fifteenth  of  the  semi- 
annual series : 


Summary  of  Statistics  for  1866-67. 
Population  of  the  city,  1865       ....  192,354 

Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age.  May  1,  1867  .         .  36,080 

Increase  for  the  year  .         ,         ,    805 

Number  of  districts  into  which  the  schools  are 

grouped  for  supervision  ....  21 

Number  of  High  Schools  ....  3 

One  Latin  School,  for  boys. 
One  English  High  School,  for  boys. 
One  High  and  Normal  School,  for  girls. 

Number  of  Grammar  Schools     ....  21 

For  boys,  7 ;  for  girls,  7 ;  boys  and  girls,  7 
Increase  for  the  year  .        .         .        0 
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Number  of  Primary  Schools,  for  boys  and  girls  259 

Increase  for  the  year  ...        3 

Whole  number  of  Schools  ....  283 

Increase  for  the  year  ...        3 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools  .         .  34 

Male  teachers,  21 ;  female  teachers,  13. 
Increase  for  the  year  (male)        .         .        1 

Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools    .         .  336 

Male  teachers,  45;  female  teachers,  291. 
Increase  for  the  year  (female)     .         .14 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Schools      .         •  260 

Increase  for  the  year  ...        3 

Whole  number  of  teachers         ....  630 

Male  teachers,  67;  Female  teachers,  563. 
Regular  teachers,  610;  Special  teachers,  20. 
Aggregate  increase  for  the  year  .      18 

Number  of  school-houses  for  High  Schools  .  2 

School-rooms  22;  halls  3;  seats  960. 

Number   of  school-houses   for  Grammar  Schools 

exclusive  of  the  Old  Franklin         ...  21 

School-rooms  268;  halls  19;  seats  15,386. 

Number  of  Grammar  School  branches         .         .  10 

Divisions  in  branches  ...      30 

Number   of  school-houses  for   Primary   Schools 

belonging  to  the  city,  now  occupied         .         .  49 

School-rooms  in  these  school-houses    .         .         .  260 

Num])er  of  seats,  about  14,200 
Number  of  Primary  School-houses  now  build- 
ing       ...         ...        0 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  hired  buildings    .  12 
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Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School- 
houses  .......  10 

Number  of  Primary  School-rooms   occupied  by 

Grammar  School  branches      ....  18 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  Ward  rooms        .  5 

Number  of  "Ward  rooms  in  Primary  School-houses  4 

Number  of  Ward  rooms  in  Grammar  School-houses  2 

Average  whole  number   of  pupils   belonging  to 

schools  of  all  grades  during  the  last  year         .  28,126 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .  403 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the 

schools  for  the  last  year  .         .         .         .  26,265 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .456 

Average  daily  absence  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools 

for  the  last  year     ......  1,861 

Decrease  for  the  year  .         .         .      53 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance  of  all  the  schools  94.0 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .  00.5 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  belonging  to  the 
schools  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  decimals  .  .780 

Decrease  for  the  year  .         .         .  .007 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

High  Schools 873 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .97 

Average  attendance  at  High  Schools  .         .  845 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .94 

Per  cent  of  attendance  at  High  Schools      .         .  96.7 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .  00.5 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  teacher  in 

High  Schools 30.1 

17* 
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Average  Avhole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

Grammar  Schools 14,849 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .455 

Average  daily  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools  14,026 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .406 

Per  cent  of  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools        .  94.1 

Decrease  for  the  year        ^        .         .00.1 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  teacher  in 

Grammar  Schools  .....  46.1 

Decrease  for  the  year  ...       .4 

Average  daily  attendance  to   a  regular   teacher 

in  Grammar  School        .         .         .         .         .  43.5 

Decrease  for  the  year  ...       .5 

Average   whole  number  of  pupils   belonging   to 

Primary  Schools  12,405 

Decrease  for  the  year  .         .         .    148 

Average  daily  attendance  at  Primary  Schools       .  11,393 

Decrease  for  the  year  .         .         .45 

Per  cent  of  attendance  at  Primary  Schools  .  91.1 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .  00.9 

Average    number   of    pupils    to    a    teacher    in 

Primary  Schools  .         .         .         .         .  47.8 

Decrease  for  the  year  .         .         .1.2 

Average    attendance   to   a   teacher   in   Primary 

Schools 43.9 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         .0.9 

Incidental  expenses,  High  and  Grammar  Schools    $108,832  06 
Expended  by  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings      ....         $75,235  09 
By  School  Committee  .         $33,596  97 

Decrease  for  the  year         .  $5,890  77 
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Incidental  expenses,  Primary  Schools  .         .      $67,164  29 

Expended  by  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings      ....         $62,191  37 
By  School  Committee  .  $4,972  92 

Increase  for  the  year  .  $9,366  36 

Whole  amount  of  incidental  expenses,  including 
salaries  of  officers  of  School  Committee  and 

Truant  Officers 186,908  85 

Increase  for  the  year  .  $14,388  09 

Salaries  of  teachers,  High  and  Grammar  Schools      338,346  99 
Increase  for  the  year  .  $75,801   73 

Salaries  of  teachers.  Primary  Schools  .         .      154,449  67 

Increase  for  the  year  .         $13,694  11 

Whole  amount  of  salaries  ....      492,796  66 

Increase  for  the  year  .         $89,495   84 

Amount  of  Current  expenses  for  High  and  Gram- 
mar Schools,  (exclusive  of  salaries  of  officers 
of  School  Committee)  ....      447,179  05 

Increase  for  the  year  .         $69,910  96 

Amount  of  Current  expenses  of  Primary  Schools      221,613  96 
Increase  for  the  year  .         $23,060  47 

Salaries   of   officers   of  School    Committee   and 

Truant  Officers  10,912  50 

Whole   amount   of  Current   expenses   for    all   the 

schools 679,705  51 

Increase  for  the  year    .         .     $103,883  93 

Expenditures   for    Grammar    School-houses   and 

lots 2,905  32 

Decrease  for  the  year  .       $114,473  30 

Expenditures  for  Primary  School-houses  and  lots       -98,669  77 
Increase  for  the  year  .  $5,494  75 
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Whole  amount  expended  for  buildings  and  lots    $101,575  09 
Decrease  for  the  year  .         $98,978  55 

Total  expenditure  for   school  purposes  for  the 

financial  year,  ending  April  30,  1867       .         .      781,280  60 
Increase  for  the  year  .  $4,905  38 

Cost  per  scholar,  taking  as  a  basis  for  computation 
the  averasre  whole  number  belonging. 


Cost  per  scholar  for  tuition  alone 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         $2  98 

Cost  per  scholar  for  incidentals 

Increase  for  the  year  .         .         $0  42 

Whole  cost  per  scholar      ..... 
Increase  for  the  year  .         .         $3  40 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  City  Council 
for  salaries  and  ordinary  or  current  expenses 
of  schools,  for  the  financial  year  beginning 
May  1,  1867,  viz: 

High  and  Grammar  Schools. 

Salaries  of  teachers   .         .       $368,700  00 

Incidentals  —  Committee  on 

Public  Buildings     .         .  84,000  00 

Incidentals  —  School  Com- 
mittee  ....  35,900  00 

Primary  Schools. 

Salaries  of  teachers   .         .         174,750  00 

Incidentals  —  Committee  on 

Public  Buildings     .         .  70,000  00 

Incidentals  —  School  Com- 
mittee  ....  5,000  00 

School  and  Truant  Officers, 

etc 12,500  00 


17  52 

6  64 

24  16 


750,850  00 
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Total  appropriations  voted  by  City  Council  for 

1867-68 $7,742,435  00 

Amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  financial 

year  1867-68 6,656,411  00 

Ratio  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Public 
Schools  to  the  whole  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxation,  for  the  year  1867-8  .         .       .  .11-}- 

Yaluatiou  of  the  city,  May  1867  .         .       .     444,946,100 

Per  cent  of  valuation  of  1867  appropriated  for 
Public  Schools  (one  mill  and  sixty-eight  one 
hundredths  on  a  dollar.)  ....  .001,68 

Average  percentage  of  the  valuation  appropriated 
by  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  for  Public 
Schools,  as  presented  in  Report  of  Board  of 
Education  for  the  year  1866  (two  mills  and 
one  hundredth  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar.)       .         .  .002,01 

For  the  same  year  as  above,  the  percentage 
appropriated  by  Boston,  was,  one  mill  and 
twenty-one  hundredths  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar  .001,21 

Amount  received  from  the  income  of  the  School 
Fund  of  the  State,  for  the  year  1866-7  • 

Statistical  tables  are  generally  considered  rather  dry 
reading,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  some  persons 
who  open  this  document  should  skip  the  preceding 
summary,  in  hopes  of  finding  something  better  beyond 
it ;  but  the  members  of  the  Board  who  desire  to  be  well 
informed  in  regard  to  our  school  system  will  doubtless 
give  it  a  very  careful  perusal.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  not  only  to  render  each  item  accurate  and  reliable, 
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but  also  in  selecting  for  presentation  those  elements 
which  have  a  practical  value,  as  showing  the  condition 
and  tendency  of  the  system  in  those  aspects  which 
properly  fall  within  the   scope  of  numerical   statement. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  especially  invited  to  the 
items  of  increase  and  decrease,  which  show  the  difference, 
in  many  particulars,  between  the  state  of  things  last  year 
and  the  year  preceding.  Some  of  the  tables  in  the 
appendix  carry  the  comparison  through  a  series  of  years, 
thus  showing  the  drift  or  tendency  of  the  system  in 
certain  respects. 

In  our  summary,  we  begin  with  the  school  population, 
that  is,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Here  we  have,  as  the  funda- 
mental element,  the  number  of  children  to  be  provided 
for  and  to  be  accounted  for.  Then  follows  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  schools  of  different  grades,  the  teachers  and 
the  school  buildings  with  their  capacity,  comprising  a 
general  view  of  the  provisions  made  for  instruction. 
The  next  division  shows  the  actual  attendance,  both  in 
the  aggregate,  and  under  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  system.  And,  finally,  the  financial 
aspect  is  presented,  showing  the  expenditures,  properly 
classified,  with  the  average  cost  per  scholar,  and  the  totals 
for  tuition,  incidentals  and  accommodations.  Such  is 
the  general  plan.  From  these  data,  it  would  be  easy  to 
deduce  many  more  particulars,  as,  for  example,  the 
cost  per  scholar  in  the  primary  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  during  the  year,  has 
been  four  hundred  and  three,  and  that  the  increase  in 
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the  average  attendance  has  been  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  while  in  the  average  absence  of  pupils  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  fifty-three.  The  average  per  cent  of 
attendance  is  ninety-four^  a  very  high  figure,  an  increase 
of  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent  for  the  year. 

It  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers 
(eighteen)  has  not  been  warranted  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  pupils.  Table  V.  in  the  appendix  shows  the 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  each  district,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  The  last  column  of  this  table, 
which  is  commended  to  the  careful  attention  of  every 
member  of  the  Board,  indicates  a  very  marked  difference 
between  the  districts  in  respect  to  tlie  proportion  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher^  and,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
diff'erence  in  respect  to  the  economy  of  the  management 
of  the  schools.  A  very  large  sum  of  money  might  be 
saved  by  strictly  requiring  the  schools  of  a  district  to 
show  an  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  number 
of  seats  in  those  schools,  before  additional  accommoda- 
tions and  teachers  are  allowed. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  average  whole  number  of  puj)ils  belonging  to 
these  schools  during  the  past  year,  was  12,405,  against 
12,55'3  for  the  preceding  year.  The  per  cent  of  attend- 
ance was  91.1.     The  number  of  teachers  was  260. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Primary 
pupils  in  each  district  promoted  to  the  Grammar  Schools, 
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July  1867,  and  the  average  number  to  each  school  in  the 
respective  districts : 


Districts. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Sent  to 
Gr.  Sch. 

No.  to  a 

School. 

Districts. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Sent  to 
Gr.  Sch. 

No.  to  a 
School. 

Adams  .... 

8 

62 

6.4 

Hancock . . 

19 

95 

5.0 

Bigelow . . . 

13 

105 

8.0 

Lawrence . 

21 

158 

7.5 

Bowditch. . 

13 

114 

8.7 

Lincoln . . . 

13 

119 

9.1 

Bowdoin  . . 

8 

66 

8.2 

Lyman .... 

8 

54 

6.7 

Boylslon  .. 

15 

95 

6.3 

Mayliew  . . 

10 

63 

6.3 

Brimmer  . . 

16 

115 

7.1 

Phillips    .. 

8 

50 

6.3 

Chapman . . 

10 

56 

5.6 

Prescott  . . 

8 

62 

7.7 

Dwight .... 

6 

46 

7.6 

Quincy  . . . 

12 

57 

4.7 

Eliot 

17 

115 

6.7 

Wells 

12 

95 

7.9 

Everett 

10 

84 

8.4 

Winthrop . 

12 

90 

7.5 

Franlvlin. .. 

17 

139 

8.1 

Training . . 

3 

12 

4.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Lincoln  and  Bowditch 
districts  sent  the  largest  proportion,  and  that  the  Quincy 
and  Hancock  sent  the  smallest.  It  is  evident  that 
tables  like  this  show  virtually  the  proportional  cost  of 
fitting  a  child  for  the  Grammar  School  in  the  respective 
districts.  Of  course,  a  table  for  a  single  half  year, 
like  the  above,  does  not  show  with  exact  justice  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  districts  in  this  respect ;  but, 
by  referring  back  to  the  series  of  similar  tables  presented 
in  former  reports,  a  fair  comparison  may  be  made.  I 
repeat  here  what  has  frequently  been  said  before,  that 
the  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  get  the  requisite  number 
of  pupils  to  a  teacher  fitted  for  the   Grammar  Schools, 
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is  to  keep  the  number  of  schools  within  the  proper  limit. 
If  there  are  only  forty  or  forty-five  pupils  to  a  school,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  send  forward  regularly  the  requisite 
proportion  of  pupils  to  the  Grammar  School.  If  the 
schools  are  kept  full,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted 
from  class  to  class  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  it  will 
be  easy  to  promote  to  the  Grammar  Schools  an  average 
of  eight  or  nine  pupils  to  a  school,  at  each  semi-annual 
examination. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  report  the 
comparative  p)er  cent  of  the  primary  pupils  in  a  district 
promoted  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  than  to  report  the 
average  number  to  a  teacher.  But  the  plan  of  reporting 
only  the  per  cent  of  pupils  promoted  from  a  district, 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  teacliers  employed  to  do 
the  work,  and  consequently  without  regard  to  the  expense 
involved,  ignores  the  very  point  in  question.  As  our 
Primary  Schools  are  organized,  the  cost  of  carrying  them 
on  depends  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  not 
on  the  number  of  pupils  instructed ;  and  hence  each 
district  ought  to  show  results  in  proportion  to  the  num 
her  of  teachers  employed,  which  is  here  equivalent  to 
the  number  of  schools.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
above  table  shows,  and  what  it  is  intended  to  show.  If 
all  the  teachers  throughout  the  city  had  an  equal  number 
of  pupils  to  instruct,  then  there  might  be  some  reason 
in  comparing  the  per  cent  of  j)upils  promoted.  But  if 
you  disregard  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  and 
consequently  disregard  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the 
schools,  what  is  the  use  of  comparing  the  results  at  all? 
On  the  plan  of  comparing  districts   by  the  per  cent  of 
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pupils  fitted,  one  district  with  twelve  teachers  might  not 
promote  more  pupils  than  another  with  only  six,  and 
yet  be  set  down  as  more  meritorious.  If  a  district  has 
no  more  teachers  than  it  is  entitled  to,  and  then  regu- 
larly promotes  the  pupils  from  class  to  class,  it  will  show 
a  proper  proportion  of  pupils  sent  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Primary 
pupils  in  each  district,  and  the  average  number  of 
pupils  to  a  school  during  the  last  half  year : 


Districts. 


Adams  . . . 
Bigelow . . 
Bowditch . 
Bowdoin  . 
Boylston  . 
Brimmer  . 
Chapman . 
Dwight . . . 

Eliot 

Everetl/  , . 
Franklin  . 


Xo.  of 
Schools. 


13 
13 

8 
15 
16 
10 

6 
17 
10 
17 


Whole 

Number. 


408 
658 
538 
383 
544 
745 
436 
276 
781 
516 
842 


No.  to  a 
School. 


51.0 
50.6 
41.3 
47.8 
36.2 
46.5 
43.6 
46.0 
46.0 
51.6 
49.5 


Districts. 


Hancock . 
Lawrence 
Lincoln  . 
Lyman . . . . 
Mayhew  . 
Phillips . . 
Prescott . . 
Quincy  . . . 

Wells 

Winthrop. 
Training.. 


No.  of 

Whole 

Schools. 

Number. 

19 

917 

21 

1,062 

13 

654 

8 

376 

10 

470 

8 

376 

8 

430 

12 

517 

12 

577 

12 

475 

3 

100 

No.  to  a 
School. 


48.2 
50.5 
50.3 
47.0 
47.0 
47.0 
53.7 
43.0 
48.0 
38.0 
33.3 


The  Primary  Schools  are  already  showing  the  benefit 
of  the  supervision  of  the  Grammar  Masters,  who  are 
discharging  their  duties  in  this  department  with  discre- 
tion and  fidelity.     The   course    of  instruction,   as   laid 
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down  in  the  programme,  has  been  carried  out  better 
during  the  past  year  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
Instruction  in  vocal  music  has  made  marked  progress. 
Still,  there  are  some  teachers  who  do  not  yet  fully 
understand  that  this  branch  is  to  be  mainly  taught  hy 
themselves,  with  the  needed  assistance  from  Mr.  Mason, 
and  not  by  Mr.  Mason  alone.  The  teachers  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  great  pains  they  take  to  ventilate 
their  rooms,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  protect  their  pupils 
from  the  effects  of  cold  drafts  of  air.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  ahead  of  the  teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
and  far  in  advance  of  those  in  the  High  Schools.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
personal  tidiness  of  the  pupils.  Most  of  the  teachers 
are  earnestly  devoted  to  their  work,  and  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  patience,  their  zeal,  and  their  fidelity. 
If  there  are  any  who  are  deceptive,  indolent  and  un- 
faithful, they  are  few  and  far  between.  On  the  whole, 
this  department  of  our  system  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  as 
good  condition  as  any  other. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these 
schools  during  the  past  year  was  14,849  against  14,394 
for  the  preceding  year,  showing  an  increase  of  455. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  14,026,  the  increase 
of  the  year  being  406.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  was 
94.1,  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  year  before,  and  yet 
as  high  as  we  ought  to  expect.  The  whole  number  of 
regular  teachers  employed  in  this  department  was  322, 
of  whom  43  were  males,  and  279  females. 
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In  one  of  my  reports  for  1866,  I  endeavored  to  state 
some  of  the  objections  to  very  large  Grammar  Schools, 
and  to  the  policy  of  continuing  to  erect  fonr-story 
buildings  containing  fourteen  school-rooms,  and  a  hall 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils. 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  hereafter  the  Grammar 
School  buildings  should  be  limited  to  a  more  reasonable 
size.  A  building,  containing  ten  school-rooms  and  a 
hall  large  enough  to  seat  all  the  pupils  accommodated 
in  these  rooms,  was  thought  to  be  more  advantageous, 
on  many  accounts,  than  an  edifice  of  a  larger  size. 

The  building  proposed  by  me  as  a  standard  in  respect 
to  size  for  Grammar  School  purposes,  would  accommo- 
date from  500  to  600  pupils,  and  it  was  shown  that  a 
pupil  in  such  a  school  would  stand  a  better  chance  than 
he  would  in  a  school  of  double  that  size.  I  regret  that 
these  views  were  not  carried  out  in  the  plan  adopted  for 
the  new  buildings  for  the  Wells  and  Norcross  Schools, 
now  building.  This  plan  was  probably  considered  by 
the  Building  Committee  as  a  sort  of  a  compromise 
between  the  objectionable  four-story  buildings,  and  the 
plan  proposed  by  me.  It  was  doubtless  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  in  my  judgment,  the  step  was  only 
half  long  enough.  The  plan  of  these  buildings  [the 
Wells  and  Norcross]  comprises  twelve  school-rooms,  a 
large  hall,  a  clothes-room  for  each  school-room,  and  a 
private  room  for  each  teacher.  There  are  four  school- 
rooms in  each  of  the  three  stories,  the  hall  being  in 
the  French  roof.  While  I  cheerfully  admit  that  this 
plan  is  an  improvement  on  the  "  four-story  parallelopipe- 
dons,"  I  am  confident  that  it  is  not  the  best  that  could  be 
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devised.  A  building  two  stories  high,  with  five  school- 
rooms on  a  floor,  and  a  liberal  hall  in  the  French  roof, 
would  be  much  better.  The  principal  should  have  a 
good  private  room  on  the  second  floor,  which  might  also 
be  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  District  Committee. 
It  is  not  really  necessary  to  have  a  private  room  for 
each  assistant  teacher.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
subject  will  be  thoroughly  considered  by  the  committees 
who  have  the  authority  to  determine  the  plans  of 
school-houses,  befoife  another  building  is  put  under 
contract. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
these  schools  during  the  year  was  873,  against  776  for 
the  preceding  year,  the  gain  being  97.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  845,  and  the  average  per  cent  of 
attendance  was  96.7.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these 
schools  have  never  had,  on  the  whole,  a  more  prosperous 
year  than  the  past.  But  in  one  respect,  they  are  all  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  They  all  greatly  need 
better  accommodations.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  grave 
misuse  of  language  to  say  that  any  one  of  these  noble 
institutions  of  learning  is,  at  the  present  time,  furnished 
with  accommodations.  They  are  crowded  into  buildings 
which  are  quite  inadequate  to  their  wants.  Our  city 
treasury  seems  to  have  no  lack  of  means  for  any  munici- 
pal purpose,  with  the  single  exception  of  buildings  for  our 
High  Schools.  How  much  longer  will  this  Board  and 
the  thousands  of  tax-paying  parents  in  every  ward  of 
the  city  who  have  sons  and  daughters  to  be  educated  in 
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these  sdiools,  patiently  submit  to  this  neglect  to  provide 
buildings  suited  to  their  wants  ? 


The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  the  most 
important  institution  of  our  whole  system,  the  school 
on  whose  prosperity  and  success  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  system  to  a  very  great  extent  depends,  has  been 
treated  as  though  it  were  of  little  or  no  account,  as 
though  it  were  a  useless  concern,  only  to  be  tolerated, 
—  suffered  to  exist.  The  edifice  which  it  occupies  was 
never  fit  for  such  a  school,  either  in  respect  to  location 
or  accommodations.  Several  years  ago,  the  need  of  a 
new  building  began  to  be  discussed.  At  length,  after 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  matter,  and  a  good  deal 
of  investigation,  a  site  for  a  new  building  on  the  corner 
of  Berkeley  and  Newbury  streets  was  selected.  This 
lot  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  the  School,  consisting  of  a  member  from  each  ward 
of  the  city.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  its  surroundings 
are  the  be&t  to  be  found  in  the  city.  It  is  already 
owned  by  the  city,  and  so  its  advocates  cannot  be 
suspected  of  being  biased  by  pecuniary  considerations. 
It  is  plainly  a  very  economical  lot,  as  it  necessitates 
no  outlay  for  light  and  air.  The  whole  lot  may  be 
covered  by  the  building,  as  no  play-ground  is  needed, 
and  yet,  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  streets,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  open  to  light  and  air.  The  cost  of 
the  proposed  building  has  been  objected  to.  The 
estimated  cost  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the 
newspapers.  The  able  architect  who  made  the  design 
for   the    proposed  building,   a   design   approved  by  all 
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the  parties  and  authorities  interested  in  the  matter,  is 
sure  that  the  cost  of  the  edifice  would  not  exceed 
$110,000;  but  to  cover  all  possible  contingencies,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  concluded  to  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  |200,000.  This  is  a  large  sum,  but 
things  are  large  or  small  only  by  comparison  ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  proposed  edifice  is  for  no  local 
interest,  but  for  the  whole  city,  that  it  ought,  to  some 
extent,  to  represent  the  educational  ideas  of  the  city, 
that  there  is  little  hesitation  in  voting  $100,000  for  a 
Grammar  School-house,  that  more  than  that  sum  has 
been  expended  during  the  past  year  on  a  Primary 
School-house,  without  the  request  or  approval  of  the 
School  Board;  and,  finally,  that,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  estimated  cost  can  be  met  by  the  sale 
of  the  present  premises, —  the  expense  involved  aff'ords 
no  adequate  excuse  for  postponing  the  erection  of  the 
much  needed  building. 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this 
school  during  the  past  year  was  332,  against  292  for  the 
preceding  year;  the  average  daily  attendance  was  322, 
and  the  per  cent  of  attendance  was  97  ;  the  whole  num- 
ber admitted  in  July  1867,  was  180,  the  average  age 
being  15.6Jr  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average  age 
of  the  pupils  admitted  from  each  Grammar  School, 
and  from  other  sources,  and  also  the  number  of  those 
who  joined  the  School  and  entered  upon  the  course  of 
study : 
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Schools. 

ii 

•a 

til 

< 

Schools. 

o  c 

Wo 

1^ 

9 

i 

4: 

17 
14 
21 
25 
15 

7 
3 
4 
12 
12 
19 
21 
11 

15.26 
15.70 
14.93 
15.50 
15.72 
15.68 
15.77 
15.93 

Lawrence 

Lincoln  

Lyman 

Prescott  

Wells   .... 

Winthrop 

Other  Sources 
Total 

6 

3 

5 

4 

14 

23 

16 

G 

3 

4 

3 

11 

21 

16 

14  91 

Bigelow 

Bowditch    

Bowdoin 

Chapman 

Everett 

Pranklin   

15.11 
15.65 
16.14 
15.78 
15.76 
16.89 

Hancock 

180 

153 

15.64 

The  Training  Department  continues  to  merit  the 
commendation  which  has  heretofore  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  Our  Primary  Schools  have  been  ah'eady  greatly 
benefited  by  the  services  of  the  graduates  of  this 
school.  It  needs  additional  accommodations.  For  the 
present,  it  might  be  best  to  add  a  story  to  the  present 
building  instead  of  erecting  a  new  one.  The  location 
is  a  favorable  one,  and  the  lot  is  large  enough  for  a 
building  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  school. 

The  English  High  School  continues  to  grow  in  num- 
bers and  in  public  favor.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find 
that  what  I  have  said  at  different  times  of  the  high 
character  of  this  school,  is  fully  indorsed  by  a  competent 
and  impartial  authority.  Rev.  J.  Fraser,  of  England,  said 
in  his  excellent  Report  on  the  Common  School  system  of 
the  United  States,  recently  "  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,"  "  Taking  it 
for  all  in  all,  and  as  accomplishing  the  end  at  which  it 
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professes  to  aim,  the  English  High  School  at  Boston 
struck  me  as  the  model  school  of  the  United  States.  I 
wish  we  had  a  hundred  such  in  England." 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging, 
during  the  year,  was  249,  an  increase  of  twenty-eight  over 
that  for  the  preceding  year.  Since  1861,  the  number  of 
pupils  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  number 
admitted  July  1867  was  170,  showing  a  falling  off  as 
compared  with  last  year,  of  eight.  The  average  age  of 
those  admitted  was  14.87  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  boys  admitted 
to  the  English  High  School  from  each  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  from  other  sources,  with  their  average  age, 
and  also  how  many  actually  joined  the  school : 


Schools. 

1 

73 
o 

a 
o 

1-5 
O 

Average  Age 
of   those  Ad- 
mitted. 

Schools. 

s 
< 

6 

■6 
'o 

1-5 

0)  J- 

Adams  

Bigelow 

Boylstou 

Brimmer 

Chapman 

Dwight   

Eliot 

4 
19 

33 

12 

33 

8 

5 

4 
17 

3 
32 

9 
81 

4 

5 

15.57 
14.33 
14.94 
14.67 
14.85 
14.64 
14.71 
13.98 

Liucoln  

Lyman 

Mayhew 

Phillips 

Prescott 

Quincy 

5 
7 

11 
7 
2 

10 
2 
8 

5 

3 

11 

7 
1 

9 

2 

8 

14..'>9 
16.09 
14.60 
15.31 
14.80 
14.64 
15.58 
14.64 

Lawrence   

Private  &  others 
Total 

170 

161 

14.87 

The  Latin  School  is  in  a  prosperous   condition.     Its 
growth   renders    additional  accommodations    absolutely 
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necessary.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  accommoda- 
tions for  this  school  were  enlarged  by  adding  a  story  to 
the  building  which  it  occupies,  and  yet  it  is  again 
cramped  for  want  of  room.  The  number  of  regular 
instructors  authorized  by  the  regulations  for  the  number 
of  pupils  belonging  during  the  past  year  was  eight,  and 
the  organization  and  manner  of  conducting  the  school 
are  such  as  to  make  it  very  desirable  to  have  a  separate 
school-room  for  each  instructor.  But,  instead  of  this, 
it  has  only  six  school-rooms  besides  the  hall.  If  the 
number  continues  to  increase,  as  there  is  reason  to 
expect,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  school  will 
need  the  whole  of  the  building  in  Bedford  Street,  or  a 
new  one  with  more  ample  accommodations  than  are 
now  afforded  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  have  four 
or  five  Primary  School-houses,  any  one  of  which  would 
afford  this  school  far  better  quarters  than  those  it  now 
occupies,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  our  twenty-two 
Grammar  School-houses  that  would  not  be  a  hundred 
per  cent  better  for  the  purposes  of  the  Latin  School, 
than  the  part  of  the  school  edifice  to  which  it  is  now 
confined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  of  the  last 
year  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  : 


Yeaes. 

Average 
Whole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance, 

Per   cent 
Attendance. 

1  Sfifi  fi7 

292 

280 

96.2 

1  Rfif)   fifl 

263 

252 

95.5 

29 

28 

00.7 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average  age 
of  boys  admitted  to  the  Latin  School  from  each  Grammar 
School,  and  also  the  number  admitted  from  other  sources, 
during  the  year  ending  September  10,  1867 : 


Schools. 


Adams  . . . 
Bigelow  . . 
Boylston  . 
Brimmer  . 
Chapman 
Dwigbt . .  ■ 

Eliot 

Lawrence 


3 

6 

25 

1 

7 


14.08 
12.72 
12.98 
14.10 
12.70 


12.22 


Schools. 


Lincoln  

Lyman 

Mayliew 

Phillips    

Prescott  . . . .   . 

Quincy 

Other  Sources 


4 

1 

3 

14 


5 
45 


< 


12.91 
12.10 
12.50 
12.49 


12,36 
13.55 


EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a  new  topic,  and  yet 
I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  it  once  more.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  want  of  Evening  Schools  is  a  serious 
deficiency  of  our  system  of  education.  That  such  a 
grave  and  manifest  deficiency  should  continue  to  be 
tolerated  from  year  to  year,  is  not  creditable  to  us,  a 
community  which  professes  to  make  ample  provision  for 
the  competent  education  of  all  its  youth.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  person  who  has 
taken  pains  to  look  into  the  matter,  that  Evening 
Schools,  well  organized  and  classified,  and  furnished  with 
suitable  accommodations  and  efiicient  teachers  would  be 
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a  great  boon  to  a  numerous  class  of  youths  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  passed  beyond  the  school  age  without  acquir- 
ing the  education  they  need  and  desire.  Why  then 
postpone  the  establishment  of  this  class  of  schools  ?  In 
many  other  cities,  they  have  been  for  years  in  successful 
operation.  In  several  of  the  first-class  cities  of  the 
country,  the  success  of  the  Evening  Schools  designed  to 
give  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches,  has  led  to  the 
opening  of  Evening  High  Schools.  The  Evening  High 
School  of  New  York  is  attended  by  six  hundred  young 
men,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  "  decided  success,"  as  "  fully 
justifying  the  confident  expectation  of  the  committee  who 
recommended  it,"  and  as  being  "  attractive  enough  to  fill 
all  the  rooms  with  eager  pupils,"  without  diminishing 
the  attendance  of  young  men  in  other  schools,  not  ex- 
cepting those  located  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Why 
should  not  Boston  have  her  Evening  Schools  of  the 
elementary  and  higher  grades  \  The  law  allows  them, 
and  the  community  needs  them.  If  the  Board  is  not 
ready  to  act  on  the  matter  at  once,  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  a  special  committee  may  be  speedily  appointed 
to  give  the  subject  an  examination. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

Excellent  as  I  believe  our  Grammar  Schools  to  be, 
whether  viewing  them  in  comparison  with  what  they 
were  in  former  times,  or  in  comparison  with  schools  of 
the  same  grade  as  found  elsewhere  at  the  present  time, 
still  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  they  might  be  made 
more  useful,  and  more  satisfactory  in  their  results.     On 
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former  occasions,  I  have  spoken  the  praises  of  these 
schools, —  not  beyond  thek  just  merits, —  defending  them 
against  undeserved  criticisms,  and  I  have  also  frankly 
pointed  out  their  short-comings,  extenuating  no  palpable 
and  remediable  faults,  but  trying  always  to  remember 
that  praise  and  blame  are  good  only  in  proportion  as 
they  are  just,  and  timely,  and  duly  blended. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  general 
condition  and  management  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  or 
the  results  produced  by  them,  but  to  consider  a  defect 
in  the  system  —  a  defect  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  obvious  and  acknowledged  evils  ;  a  defect 
which,  it  is  hoped,  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy. 
This  defect  consists  in  the  character  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  ^ — what  is  called  with  us  the  programme 
or  curriculum,  and  with  the  Germans,  the  study-plan. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  programme  is  wholly 
bad,  —  that  it  has  no  good  features.  The  very  fact  of 
its  existence  would  disprove  such  an  assertion.  But  it 
is  clearly  not  one  of  the  best  elements  of  the  system.  It 
certainly  is  not  that  element  of  the  system  by  which  we 
should  wish  the  character  of  the  whole  to  be  judged. 
Probably  no  one  among  us,  competent  to  form  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  would  claim  that  the  excellence  of 
our  study-plan  is  proportionate  to  the  excellence  of  the 
system  in  most  other  respects.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  we 
should  liave  advanced  more  rapidly  in  other  improve- 
ments than  in  the  improvement  of  our  plan  of  study. 
We  natually  do  the  easiest  thing  first.  And  how  much 
more  difficult  the  task  to  frame  a  first-rate  programme, 
and  put  it  in  successful  operation,  than  to  make  a  good 
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arrangement  of  classes  and  grades,  or  to  build  a  palatial 
school  edifice. 

In  calling  attention  at  this  time  to  the  imperfections 
of  our  course  of  study,  I  desire  to  say  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Committee  on 
Text-books  are  not  to  blame  for  them.  The  blame,  if 
blame  there  be,  belongs  to  no  Committee,  nor  to  any 
individual,  unless  to  myself.  The  time  had  not  come 
for  a  thorough  handling  of  the  matter.  The  proper 
antecedents  were  wanting,  and  a  movement  ill-timed  is 
ill  begun.  It  may  turn  out  that  we  are  not  even  now  up 
to  the  work.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  large  discus- 
sion of  this  great  educational  problem,  —  the  proper 
course  of  study  for  higher  and  secondary  as  well  as  for 
elementary  education  —  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
the  past  ten  years  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  must 
have  prepared  us  at  last  to  take  an  important  step  for- 
ward. This  being  my  view  of  the  case,  I  shall  spare 
no  pains  to  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  My  anxiety 
is  to  say  and  put  on  record  what  is  true  and  right ;  the 
responsibility  of  action,  I  cheerfully  leave  to  those  who 
hold  the  power. 

Several  years  ago  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
began  to  feel  the  need  of  some  improvement  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  consequently  set  themselves  to  work  to 
designate  ^yith  some  precision  the  parts  of  the  text- 
books to  be  studied  in  the  three  lower  classes  respec- 
tively. The  plan  adopted  had  no  binding  authority,  and 
it  was  necessarily  limited  in  its  scope,  as  it  had  to  con- 
form strictly  to  the  prescribed  course.  But  it  was  a 
good  movement,  and  the  discussiou  which  it  provoked 
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could  not  fail  to  give  a  new  impulse  in  the  right  direction. 
Last  year,  thinking  the  time  had  come  for  beginning 
the  agitation  of  this  subject  in  the  Boards  it  was  briefly 
referred  to  in  my  Report  for  September  1866,  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

"  Several  years  ago,  a  detailed  programme  of  the  instruction  to 
be  given  in  each  class  of  the  Primary  Schools  was  adopted  by 
the  Board.  Already  the  beneficial  results  of  this  action  are 
apparent.  It  is  now  high  time  to  undertake  the  difficult  but 
important  task  of  preparing  a  programme  of  studies  and  exer- 
cises for  each  grade  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  present 
course  of  study,  as  prescribed  in  the  regulations,  is  too  general 
and  vajxue.  As  long  as  the  course  of  study  is  so  imperfectly 
indicated  as  at  present,  merely  by  naming  the  text-books  to  be 
used  at  the  several  stages,  most  teachers  will  feel  obliged  not 
only  to  confine  themselves  to  the  text-books,  but  to  teach  every- 
thing ill  them,  or  rather  to  require  the  pupils  to  learn  everything 
in  them.  By  this  ill  contrivance  the  best  teachers  are  hampered 
and  cramped.  They  are  constrained,  against  their  better  judii;- 
ment,  to  teach  many  things  which  they  deem  u:feless,  and  to 
teach  in  a  manner  which  they  know  is  not  the  best  maimer. 
Some  are  driven  by  it  to  perpetrate  the  two  grave  educational 
offences  of  cramming  and  fiigh  pressure,  which  generally  go  hand 
in  hand.  A  judicious  profjramme  would  not  only  teud  to 
remedy  these  evils,  but  it  would  advance  the  interests  of  these 
schools  in  various  ways,  and  especially  by  securinij;  a  more  equal 
and  profitable  distribution  of  the  time  of  pupils  and  teachers 
among  the  required  studies.  Here  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. Too  much  time  is  bestowed  upon  some  branches, — 
those  which  are  by  the  examinations  made  the  test  of  tlie  merits 
of  the  schools,  —  while  others  are  slighted,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  pupils.  Too  much  time  is  spent — wasted  lam 
tempted  to  say  —  on  spelling   in   the  upper  classes.     Why  is 
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this  ?  Because  they  are  ahnost  always  examined  in  this  branch 
before  the  whole  Committee,  and  the  per  cent  of  correct 
answers  carefully  noted,  and  not  unfrequently  compared  with 
the  results  found  in  other  schools.  Suppose  this  misspent  time 
were  devoted  to  writing  compositions,  on  the  plan  wiiich  has 
recently  been  brought  before  the  teachers  of  the  city  by  a  pro- 
fessionally educated  teacher  who  has  bestowed  great  attention 
upon  this  subject,  what  a  gain  would  be  secured  1  We  would 
then  have,  not  only  real  practical  spelling,  but  we  should  have 
along  with  it,  much  of  that  kind  of  culture  and  education  in 
which  we  are  very  generally  deficient.  A  judicious  programme 
would  tend  to  promote  similar  improvements  in  the  teaching  of 
other  branches." 

Individual  members  of  the  Board  had  already  begun 
to  see  the  need  of  a  more  systematic  and  practical  study- 
plan,  and  the  matter  was  soon  brought  again  more  prom- 
inently before  the  Board,  in  the  very  able  Report  on  the 
"  Visit  to  Schools  to  other  Cities,"  which  was  drawn  up 
by  the  member  of  this  Board  who  has  long  filled  the 
responsible  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Text- 
Books.  The  excellent  programme  of  the  New  York 
grammar  schools  was  incorporated  with  that  document, 
and  prefaced  with  the  following  judicious  remarks  : 

"  The  most  important  feature  in  the  New  York  Schools  is  that 
the  course  of  instruction  is  indicated  by  the  subjects  of  study, 
and  not  by  text-books.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  text-books. 
The  local  Committee,  the  Trustees  in  each  ward,  order  the  use 
of  such  as  they  may  select  from  the  list  permitted  by  the  Board 
of  Education ;  and  they  are  sometiuies  similar  and  sometimes 
different  in  different  schools.  But  the  Board  of  Education 
determine  the  subjects  that  shall  be  pursued  by  the  different 
grades,  and  these  are  uniform  in  all  the  grades,  and  in  all  the 
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schools;  and  as  the  programme  of  instruction  and  study  is  thus 
indicated  by  subjects,  the  examination  is  by  subjects,  and  not  by 
text-books,  and  is  conducted  by  experts — by  the  Superintendent 
and  his  assistants  —  tliat  is,  by  persons  who  are  nidxters  of  the 
subjects,  and  care  nothing  about  particular  text-books.  In  Bos- 
ton, we  indicate  the  studies  by  the  text-books  which  we  adopt 
and  order  to  be  used,  and  they  are  the  same  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  same  grade ;  and  the  quarterly  examinations,  made  by 
members  of  a  committee,  chosen  from  the  diflerent  walks  of  life, 
daily  engaged  in  their  individual  occupations,  and  seldom  experts 
or  masters  in  any  particular  study,  are  conducted  by  text-books, 
because  commonly  the  Committee  can  only  thus  examine.  One 
eflfect  of  this  is  that  the  Master,  the  teacher,  knowing  that  the 
examination  of  his  or  her  pupils  will  be  in  and  by  tlie  particular 
text-book  ordered,  is  necessarily  tempted  to  a  very  thorough 
memorUer  drill  in  the  text-book,  and  aims  first  to  make  the 
scholars  masters  of  what  the  text-book  teaches,  and  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  there  taught;  and  thus  much  time  is  wasted  in 
learning  some  things  that  are  not  important,  or  in  learning  others 
in  a  particular  form  and  to  express  them  in  that  form,  and  thus 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  broad,  general  instruction,  that 
shall  tend  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  clear  comprehension  and  under- 
standing of  the  whole  subject  taught,  with  power  to  express 
what  he  knows  about  in  his  own  way,  in  forms  independent  of 
any  particular  text-book.  1  he  New  York  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  knowing  tliat  his  pupils  are  to  be  examined,  not  by  or  in 
the  particular  text-book  which  he  uses,  but  in  the  general  subject 
of  that  text-book,  and  that  they  will  be  expected  to  know  all 
about  it,  up  to  the  point  which  the  pupils  of  that  grade  should 
reach  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  has  no  inducement  to  con- 
fine himself  too  closely  to  the  text  book,  or  to  make  its  particular 
forms  the  mode  and  limits  of  his  instruction.  On  the  contrary, 
the  text-book  becomes  only  a  help,  hardly  a  guide,  and  notiiing 
19* 
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of  a  restraint  or  boundary,  but  through  that  and  a  large  amount 
of  oral  instruction  and  conversation,  the  teachers  aim  to  give  the 
pupils  a  broad,  general  comprehension  of  the  subject,  so  that  they 
may  understand  and  be  able  to  answer  questions  on  that  subject, 
in  whatever  form  they  are  put." 

These  suggestions  led  to  the  passage  by  the  Board 
of  an  order  directing  the  Committee  on  Text-books  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  report  such  alterations  in 
the  course  of  study  as  they  might  deem  expedient. 
This  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  some  modifications, 
which  were  adopted,  comprising  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  text-books  in  teaching  natural  philosophy, 
physiology  and  physical  geography,  and  some  limita- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  and  history.  These 
changes  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  right  kind,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  they  were  not  intended  as  a  finality,  but 
rather  as  "  an  undeveloped  initiation  of  good  things  to 
come ;"  and  this  view  of  the  action  is  my  justification 
for  going  more  fully  into  the  subject  at  this  time. 

It  has  been  objected  by  a  writer  on  "  Our  Grammar 
Schools  "  that  an  improved  programme  will  do  no  good 
so  long  as  the  standard  is  a  false  one.  But  this  is  a 
palpable  begging  of  the  question.  Is  it  not  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  programme  to  institute  a  standard  ?  But  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  not  enough  to  set  up  a  standard 
for  the  Grammar  Schools  so  long  as  the  standard  of 
admission  to  the  High  Schools  is  a  different  one.  That 
is  true.  But  when  you  have  set  up  a  proper  standard 
for  Grammar  Schools,  you  have  at  the  same  time  fixed  a 
proper  standard  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  so  far 
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as  it  is  practicable  to  fix  such  a  standard.  The  School 
Committee  is  the  sovereign  power  over  both  grades,  and 
can  enforce  compliance  with  the  requirements  concern- 
ing both  alike.  I  have  sometimes  complained  that  the 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools  did  not 
sufficiently  conform  to  the  actual  work  done  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  so  were  not-whoUy  reliable  as  a 
test  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  several  Grammar 
Schools.  As  I  have  not  considered  these  examinations 
to  be  a  true  and  sure  test  of  the  merit  of  instruction 
in  the  Grammar  Schools,  I  have  not  approved  the 
policy  of  putting  them  forward  prominently  as  tests. 
With  us,  the  real  cause  of  much  of  the  conflict  between 
our  High  Schools  and  Grammar  Schools  is  to  be  found 
in  the  want  of  precision  in  our  requirements.  For 
example,  one  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  "  history."  This  is 
certainly  rather  indefinite.  Then  turning  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Grammar  Schools  for  information  as  to 
the  limitation  of  this  study,  we  find  that  there,  until  the 
recent  changes  already  referred  to,  the  requirement  in 
this  branch  was  simply  "  Worcester's  History,"  with  no 
qualification.  But  the  whole  of  this  text-book  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  so  there  was  really  no  standard,  in 
the  proper  sense,  for  this  branch.  If  there  were  a 
proper  standard  fixed  for  graduation  from  the  Grammar 
Schools,  then  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  this 
should  be  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  High 
Schools,  —  I  mean  the  English  High  and  Girls'  High 
and  Normal,  the  Latin  School  course  not  being  designed 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Grammar  School  course. 
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My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  present  programme,  however  useful  an  account  of  its 
growth  might  be,  as  a  guide  in  future  action  upon  il,  but 
I  must  find  space  to  introduce  here  the  course  of  study 
which  was  adopted  by  the  town  of  Boston  in  1789,  when 
the  school  system  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  to  adapt 
it  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  time.  This 
course,  which  was  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  learned 
and  able  men,  among  whom  was  the  great  patriot, 
Samuel  Adams,  was  as  follows : 


In  Town  Meeting,  Oct.  16,  1789. 

Voted,  That  "  There  shall  be  one  Writing  School  at  the  South 
pait  of  the  Town,  one  at  the  Centre, and  one  at  the  North  part ; 
that  in  those  schools,  the  children  of  both  sexes  be  tauglit  writ- 
ing and  also  arithmetic  in  the  various  brandies  [of  it]  usually 
taught  in  the  town  schools,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
tions. 

"  That  there  be  one  Reading  School  at  the  South  part  of  the 
Town,  one  at  the  Centre,  and  one  at  the  North  part;  that  in 
those  schools  the  children  of  both  sexes  be  taught  to  spell, 
accent,  and  read  both  prose  and  verse,  and  also  be  instructed  in 
English  Grammar  and  composition. 

"  That  the  children  of  both  sexes  be  admitted  into  the  Read- 
ing and  Writing  Schools  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  having  pre- 
viously received  the  instruction  usual  at  women's  schools ;  that 
they  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  Reading  and  Writing  Schools 
until  tiie  age  of  fourteen;  the  boys  attending  the  year  round, 
the  girls  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  20th  of  October  follow- 
ing; that  they  attend  those  schools  alternately,  at  such  times 
and  subject  to  such  changes  as  the  visiting  committee  in  consul- 
tation with  the  masters  shall  approve." 
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Such  was  the  "  system  of  education,"  as  it  was  called, 
provided  for  the  Grammar  Schools.  It  will  be  observed 
that  no  text-books  were  named  ;  and  little  was  the  need, 
for  there  was,  up  to  about  that  time,  but  one  school-book 
proper  which  pupils  were  expected  to  have,  and  that 
was  Dilworth's  spelling-book,  containing  a  brief"  treatise 
on  English  grammar,  which  was  doubtless  the  English 
Grammar  "  required  to  be  taught ;  Noah  Webster's  insti- 
tute, comprising  three  parts,  namely,  a  spelling-book,  a 
grammar,  and  a  reader — the  first  American  school-books 
— had  been  but  recently  published,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Boston  school-masters,  who  were  rather  conserva- 
tive, in  those  days,  had  yet  adopted  them.  The  Testa- 
ment, the  Psalter  and  the  Bible  were  the  only  reading 
books.  There  were  no  printed  copy-books  for  writing, 
and  no  slates  in  use,  the  ciphering  being  done  on  paper. 
The  writing-master  had,  of  course,  a  copy  of  Dilworth's 
Arithmetic,  entitled  "  Schoolmaster's  Assistant,"  from 
which  he  "  set  the  sums  for  ciphering  "  for  each  pupil, 
in  his  blank  ciphering-book.  The  pupils  had,  then,  for 
books,  the  spelling-book  and  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it, 
and  these  being  the  only  standard  outfit  for  a  common 
town-school,  there  was  no  occasion  for  prescribing  the 
text-books  to  be  used. 

The  requii-ements  of  this  programme,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, were  considerably  above  what  had  previously 
been  taught  in  the  schools,  and  were  thought  by  some  to 
be  excessive.  Grammar  and  composition  were  taught 
only  to  the  "  choice  and  prime  "  of  the  schools  —  the 
few  brilliant  geniuses,  —  and  it  was  feared  that  reading 
in  the  upper  class  would  occupy  time  which  ought  to  be 
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employed  on  more  useful  branches.  And  accordingly  a 
petition  was  soon  laid  before  the  committee,  praying 
that  the  boys  might  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  last  year's  schooling  to  writing  and  arithmetic, "  in- 
stead of  dividing  it  between  those  objects  and  reading." 

By  the  side  of  the  course  of  1789,  let  us  now  place  the 
course  of  1^67,  "for  comparison  helpeth  the  understand- 
ing of  matters."  In  the  latter  we  find  seventeen  books 
prescribed  for  use,  namely,  four  readers,  one  speller,  two 
arithmetics,  two  grammars,  two  histories,  three  music 
books,  and  one  dictionary  ;  and,  besides  these,  a  series  of 
drawing-books  and  a  series  of  writing-books  are  to  be 
used.  In  addition  to  the  studies  and  exercises  of  these 
books,  six  subjects  are  required  to  be  taught  for  which 
no  text-books  are  prescribed, — composition,  declamation, 
book-keeping  by  single  entry,  natural  philosophy,  physi- 
ology, and  physical  geography.  The  whole  number  of 
subjects,  exclusive  of  physical  exercises  and  the  use  of 
the  dictionary,  is  fifteen,  just  three  times  as  many  as 
pupils  were  thought  capable  of  studying  to  advantage 
eighty  years  ago. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  educational  critics,  not  of 
much  account  it  is  true,  who  would  deem  this  comparison 
enough  to  condemn  the  present  programme,  and  with  it 
everybody  who  is  responsible  for  its  existence.  They 
base  their  objections  to  the  course  on  the  number  of 
studies  embraced  in  it.  They  look  upon  it  as  injudicious, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  transcends  the  ancient  limits.  If 
they  find  any  branches  besides  the  "  three  R's  "  allowed, 
they  are  apt  to  stigmatize  them  as  useless  osophies  and 
ologies^  things  quite  out  of  place  in  common  schools,  and 
plead  for  a  return  to  the  strictly  "  practical  studies." 
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Now,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  tendency  at 
the  present  day  to  multiply  the  subjects  of  study  beyond 
reason  in  all  classes  of  institutions  of  learning.  But 
this  is  not  the  ground  of  my  complaint  against  our  Gram- 
mar School  course.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would 
restrict  the  number  of  studies  to  the  ancient  standard.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  discarding  railroads  and  going 
back  to  the  stage-coach.  Though  the  average  capacity 
of  children  to  learn  is,  of  course,  no  greater  now  than 
it  was  eighty  years  ago,  skill  in  teaching  the  common 
branches  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  our  schools, 
are  now  as  much  better  than  they  then  were,  as  the 
steam-car  is  superior  to  the  stage-coach.  If  one  would 
get  a  conception  of  the  wretched  instruction  implied  by 
"  English  Grammar  "  in  the  old  course,  let  him  examine 
Dilworth's  text,  including  the  "  Doctrine  of  Spelling," 
comprised  in  "  Seven  General  Rules,"  with  their  numerous 
incomprehensible  exceptions,  the  whole  constituting  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  famous  definition  of  language 
which  makes  it  a  "contrivance  for  concealing  thought," 
and  then  consider  that  the  memorizing  of  this  text,  with- 
out explanation,  note  or  comment,  was  understood  to  be 
teaching  grammar,  Noah  Webster,  who  knew  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  this  country  at  that  time  as  well 
as  any  man,  said  :  "  Perhaps  in  most  schools,  boys  are 
taught  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  a  few 
hard  names  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  which 
the  teacher  seldom  attempts  to  explain  ;  this  is  called 
learning  grammar."  Another  contemporary  writer  of 
good  authority  says  that  "  parsing  was  one  of  the  occult 
sciences,"     Nor  was   arithmetic  scarcely  better  taught. 
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It  was  said  to  be  quite  a  distinction  even  to  make  a  "  foray 
into  the  mysterious  region  of  vulgar  fractions,  and  only 
the  most  daring  geniuses  actually  entered  and  took  pos- 
session." It  was  back  in  those  times  that  some  school- 
boy muse  recorded  its  sorrowful  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  following  plaintive  strain  : 

"  Multiplication  is  vexation, 

Division  is  as  bad  ; 
The  rule  of  three  doth  puzzle  me, 

And  fractions  make  me  mad." 

In  reading,  fluency  was  about  all  that  was  aimed  at ; 
intelligent  expression  was  little  thought  of,  if  at  all,  to 
say  nothing  of  grace  and  beauty.  The  teaching  of  this 
branch  was  little  more  than  the  correction  of  some  of 
the  gross  errors  made  by  pupils,  in  reading  a  few  verses 
daily  in  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  best  scholars  acquired  a 
beautiful,  though  not  a  rapid  handwriting,  but  the 
methods  of  teaching  this  branch  with  success  to  masses 
of  pupils,  was  so  little  understood  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  pupils,  after  years  of  bungling  attempts  at 
the  "  up  strokes  and  down  strokes,"  left  school  with  a 
poor,  unsteady,  hieroglyphical  hand. 

In  forming  the  plan  of  study  adapted  to  the  present 
day,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  ignore  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  economy  of  time  in  teaching. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say,  I  think,  that  we  could  now  pro- 
duce as  good  average  results  in  our  schools  as  were  then 
reached,  with  an  expenditure  of  one-third  as  much  time. 
The  number  of  studies,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  standards  fixed  to  suit  other  circumstances  ;  it  is  to 
be  determined  to  suit  the  present  condition  of  things.  In 
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fact,  the  question,  What  studies  shall  be  allowed  ?  cannot 
be  intelligently  answered,  without  considering  and 
determining  at  the  same  time  the  limitations  to  be  set 
upon  each  branch.  Whether  a  given  list  of  studies  is 
practicable  depends  upon  the  exttnt  to  which  each  is  to 
be  pursued.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education  on  which  the  whole  period  of  youth 
might  not  be  employed,  although  not  to  the  greatest 
advantages. 

Eighty  years  ago,  there  was  little  need  of  setting  bounds 
to  the  requirements,  since  the  studies  were  so  few,  and 
the  books  were  so  small,  and  teaching  outside  the  text- 
books was  not  thought  of.  But  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  branches  now  deemed  indispensable  in  Grammar 
Schools,  and  the  increase  of  the  text- books,  both  in  bulk 
and  number,  with  the  modern  demand  for  teaching  out- 
side the  text-books,  have  made  it  necessary  to  fix  limita- 
tions, or  standards  of  requirement,  in  each  study. 

In  our  programme,  the  attainments  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  several  studies  are  not  specified.  The  amount  of 
matter  contained  in  the  text-books,  with  two  not  very 
important  exceptions,  is  the  only  measure  of  the  require- 
ments in  the  several  prescribed  studies.  If  the  provi- 
sions of  the  course  were  fully  carried  out,  no  pupil 
would  be  considered  a  graduate,  and  be  entitled  to  a 
diploma,  who  has  not  mastered  the  text-books  on  the  list. 
But  if  any  one  will  take  pains  to  read  through  the  seven- 
teen books  on  our  list,  and  estimate  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  pages  they  contain,  he  will  probably  be  convinced 
that  the  amount  of  matter  is  too  great  to  be  learned  in  the 
period  properly  belonging  to  this  grade  of  schools.     And 
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then  the  theory  on  which  many,  if  not  all,  the  examin- 
ers proceed  is,  that  pupils  are  not  only  to  be  prepared  on 
the  matter  of  the  text-books  so  far  as  they  have  studied 
them,  but  also  to  answer  questions  given  out  at  random 
on  points  not  embraced  in  the  books,  the  range  and 
character  of  such  outside  questions  depending  upon  the 
judgment  of  each  individual  examiner.  But  as  there  is 
no  plan  of  oral  instruction  laid  down  in  the  programme, 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  teachers  try  to  teach  too 
much  miscellaneous  matter,  while  others  of  the  opposite 
cast  of  character  limit  themselves  quite  strictly  to  the 
text-books.  Then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are 
several  branches  to  be  taught  for  which  no  text-books 
are  named  or  allowed.  In  this  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  limitations. 
There  is  no  maximum  and  no  minimum  of  requirements, 
either  expressed  or  implied.  It  is  left  with  the  master 
of  each  of  the  twenty-two  schools  to  teach  as  much  or 
as  little  of  these  subjects  as  he  sees  fit.  Where,  then, 
is  the  standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined  whether 
a  pupil  has  "  properly  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study,"  and  become  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion ?  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  our  programme  does 
not  set  such  limits  to  the  pursuit  of  the  several  branches 
of  instruction  as  are  requisite  to  constitute  an  intelligible 
and  definite  standard  of  attainments.  And  it  is  in  this 
absence  of  limitations  that  the  course  seems  to  me  to  he 
especially  defective. 

Besides  this  want  of  restrictions  in  respect  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  a  definite  standard  of  attainments  for  graduation, 
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there  is  another  radical  defect  to  be  pointed  out, — 
I  mean  the  ivant  of  due  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
stndies,  both  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  with 
reference  to  the  several  classes.  To  appreciate  this 
point  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  requirements  set 
down  for  the  several  classes,  A  different  reading-book 
is  assigned  for  each  of  the  four  classes,  but  as  there  are 
no  directions  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  much  or 
little  of  its  text  may  be  read  by  the  pupils,  according  to 
the  preference  of  the  teacher.  The  reader  therefore  is 
not  a  test  book  in  determining  the  class  to  which  a  pupil 
may  be  promoted,  although  some  regard  is  had,  of 
course,  to  his  proficiency  in  this  branch.  If  we  look  to 
the  books  which  are  to  be  studied,  and  consequently 
are  better  adapted  to  mark  the  gradations  of  the  classes, 
we  find  that  there  are  three  assigned  to  the  fourth  class, 
—  the  spelling-book,  the  intellectual  arithmetic,  and  the 
primary  geography.  What  are  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  the  third  class?  They 
are  that  the  pupils  shall  take  two  additional  studies, 
nothing  being  said  as  to  what  shall  have  been  done  in 
those  of  the  preceding  class.  So  much  latitude  is  left 
here  that  one  teacher  might  keep  pupils  in  the  fourth 
class  only  a  few  weeks  before  putting  them  upon  the 
studies  of  the  next  class,  and  another  might  keep  pupils 
of  the  same  capacity  in  the  lowest  class  for  two  years 
or  more,  and  neither  of  them  would  violate  the  letter  of 
the  rules.  In  the  former  case  a  pupil  might  be  put  to 
committing  the  text  of  the  grammar  before  spelling  a 
quarter  part  of  the  spelling-book,  or  making  any  consid- 
erable progress  in  arithmetic ;   in  the  other,  the  pupil 
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might  be  required  to  go  very  far  in  the  books  of  the  fourth 
class  before  taking  written  arithmetic  and  grammar.  In 
the  second  class,  we  find  the  same  books  to  be  studied  as 
those  in  the  third  class,  except  that  the  larger  geography 
takes  the  place  of  the  smaller,  and  a  history  is  added. 
And  here  again,  there  is  no  direction  as  to  what  shall 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  previous  studies  before 
the  change  is  made,  although  it  is  understood  probably 
that  the  primary  geography  shall  have  been  completed. 
In  passing  to  the  first  class,  it  appears  that  a  higher 
history  and  a  higher  grammar  are  required,  besides 
several  branches  for  which  no  text-books  are  permitted, 
with  the  same  absence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
classes,  of  directions  as  to  the  conditions  precedent  to 
the  promotion.  There  are  two  books,  the  spelling-book 
and  the  intellectual  arithmetic,  which  are  required  to  be 
taught  in  all  the  classes,  without  any  instructions  in 
relation  to  what  is  expected  to  be  learned  from  them  in 
the  respective  stages  of  the  course.  It  is  apparent  then 
that  the  order  of  the  studies  in  relation  to  each  other  is 
not  indicated  by  any  distinct  lines  of  demarcation,  and 
that  the  requirements  in  the  several  classes  are  too  inde- 
finite to  constitute  intelligible  standards. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  programme  is  defective  in 
two  important  elements,  —  in  the  lack  of  provisions 
respecting  the  standards  of  attainment  in  the  several 
studies^  and  in  the  lack  of  provisions  respecting  the  rela- 
tive order  of  the  studies.  The  studies  on  the  list  are 
all  desirable,  though  not  equally  desirable.  There  is  no 
one  of  them  which  I  should  wish  either  to  discontinue 
or  to  exchange  for  any  other  which  is  not  now  required. 
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The  practical  question,  then,  for  consideration  is  this : 
Can  all  these  studies  be  taught  to  advantage  during  the 
period  allotted  to  the  Grammar  School  course?  In 
other  words,  can  tl^ose  branches  usually  deemed  indis- 
pensable receive  due  attention,  while,  in  addition,  the 
other  studies  on  the  list  are  taught  to  any  useful  extent, 
without  imposing  too  much  mental  labor  upon  the 
pupils  ?  This  question  I  am  inclined  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  It  must  be  admitted,  I  own,  that  all  these 
branches  have  not  hitherto  been  taught  with  success 
throughout  our  schools,  and  perhaps  not  in  any  one 
school,  and  yet,  in  some  schools,  there  has  been  too 
much  pressure  upon  the  pupils  ;  still,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  these  studies  might  be  taught  to  advantage 
in  all  the  schools  without  over-working  either  teachers 
or  pupils. 

How  to,  do  this,  is  the  problem  before  us.  It  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  ever-recurring  problem  in  industrial 
pursuits,  how  to  make  labor  as  productive  as  possible. 
It  is  a  problem  in  economy:  its  solution  requires  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  so  as  to  avoid  loss  and 
waste,  and  utilize  completely  all  the  forces  and  materials 
employed.  The  capacity  of  the  teachers  to  teach,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  pupils  to  learn,  taken  together,  and 
in  connection  with  all  our  arrangements  and  appliances 
for  facilitating  instruction,  constitute  the  sum  of  the 
means  to  be  used,  the  aggregate  of  the  educating  power 
to  be  appHed,  the  power,  it  should  be  remembered, 
which  represents  all  the  time  and  money  invested  in  our 
educational  business.  The  application  of  this  power  is 
chiefly  directed  and  controlled  by  two  agencies,  the  pro- 
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gramme,  and  the  system  of  inspection  which  includes 
the  provisions  for  examination.  With  the  latter  agency 
we  are  not  now  concerned.  The  programme  affects  the 
application  of  the  educating  power,  as  has  already  been 
suggested,  in  three  ways,  and  in  only  three  ;  in  designat- 
ing the  studies,  in  assigning  their  relative  order,  and  in 
determining  the  standard  of  attainments  in  each. 

Now,  if  the  choice  of  studies  is  judicious,  it  only 
remains  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  each,  —  to 
indicate  their  measure  and  order  —  so  that  the  teaching 
power  of  the  teachers  and  the  learning  power  of  the 
learners  may  be  turned  to  the  best  account,  —  so  that 
none  of  the  educating  power  may  he  wasted.  The  ground 
T  take  is,  that  these  studies  might  be  properly  taught, 
if  the  means  we  possess  were  properly  employed, 
and  that  the  important  step  requisite  for  securing  the 
proper  employment  of  these  means  is  to  amend  our 
plan  of  study  by  supplying  the  defects  which  have 
been  pointed  out.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  me 
to  show  how  I  think  this  amendment  should  be 
made. 

Assuming  the  Grammar  School  period  to  be  from  six 
to  seven  years  —  the  pupils  being  generally  from  eight  to 
nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  admission  —  we  are 
first  to  determine  the  number  of  steps  into  which  the 
course  of  study  shall  be  divided,  or  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  number  of  classes  into  which  the 
pupils  shall  be  graded.  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  six  as 
the  most  convenient  number  of  steps,  —  not  however 
with  the  view  of  attempting  to  make  the  studies 
required  in  each  step  the  exact  measure  of  a  year's  work. 
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This  system  of  grades  is  not  proposed  with  a  view  to 
a  change  of  the  present  custom  of  promoting  pupils 
from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  Schools  at  the  end  of 
each  half-year,  and  of  re-classifying  at  the  same  time  the 
lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  render  such  a  change  necessary. 

Among  the  most  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  important  considerations  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
designating  the  requirements  of  the  several  classes  are 
the  following : 

That  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  should  be  gradu- 
ated to  the  average  capacity  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
not  to  the  skill  of  the  ablest  teachers,  or  to  the  ability 
of  the  brightest  pupils. 

The  arrangement  should  be  made  so  as  to  meet  the 
wants,  as  far  as  practicable,  both  of  those  pupils  who 
are  to  complete  the  course,  and  of  those  who  drop  out 
at  different  stages  of  the  course ;  and,  to  this  end,  each 
stage  should  be  complete  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  fit  preparation  for  the  next  stage  above  it. 

That  undue  prominence  should  not  be  given  to  one 
branch  at  the  expense  of  others. 

That  regard  should  be  had  to  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  faculties,  as  well  as  to  the  logical 
relation  and  the  practical  utility  of  the  different  branches 
of  instruction. 

That,  while  the  specifications  of  the  required  attain- 
ments should  be  definite  enough  to  constitute  an 
intelligible  standard  for  each  class,  they  should  avoid 
such  details  as  tend  to  embarrass  the  energy  and  in- 
ventive genius  of  teachers. 
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That  every  requirement  of  doubtful  utility  should  be 
excluded,  since  there  is  matter  enough  to  be  taught 
which  is  of  unquestionable  value. 

That  whatever  is  not  worthy  of  being  remembered  is 
not  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  appointed  studies. 

"  That  it  is  better  to  know  perfectly  and  retain  easily 
and  securely  a  part,  than  to  have  many  studies  pass 
through  the  mind  as  clouds  sweep  through  the  sky." 

With  these  principles  in  view,  we  come  now  to  con- 
sider what  disposition  of  the  studies  is  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  at  this  time  say  all  that  I  think  about 
the  details  of  the  treatment,  which  each  branch  should 
receive.  So  far  as  practicable  I  avoid,  at  this  time,  the 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose  to  suggest  some  of  the  more 
important  provisions  which  are  needed  in  the  pro- 
gramme, to  secure  an  economical  employment  of  our 
educational  means  ;  and  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  ex- 
pect an  immediate  and  general  acceptance  of  my  views 
on  this  subject.  All  I  can  hope  or  ask  for  them  is  a 
candid  consideration.  Believing  them  to  be  in  the  main 
just,  I  cannot  but  stand  by  and  act  in  accordance  with 
them,  and  yet,  I  would  not  hold  them  in  obstinate  blind- 
ness, nor  retain  them  when  proved  to  bo  erroneous.  I 
would  hold  myself  open  to  correction,  upon  grounds,  in 
all  things,  even  in  those  with  which  I  imagine  myself 
best  acquainted,  welcoming  fair  criticism,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  trying  to  be  a  sharper  critic  to  myself  than 
any  one  else  can  be. 
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Spelling.  —  I  would  not  undervalue  spelling  as  a 
branch  of  common  school  education.  It  must  be  taught 
in  all  elementary  schools.  This  art  was  not  always  so 
necessary.  Roger  Ascham,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and 
learning,  the  tutor  of  princes  and  princesses,  the  author 
of  one  of  the  very  best  books  on  education  ever  written, 
could  not  spell,  in  the  modern  sense  of  spelling.  The 
greatest  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  also  igno- 
rant of  this  art.  Shakspeare  did  not  know  how  to  spell 
his  own  name.  But  in  those  days,  there  was  no  recog- 
nized standard  of  orthography,  and  so  every  one  was  left 
to  spell  according  to  his  own  fancy.  The  invention  of 
dictionaries  took  away  that  privilege,  and  we  moderns 
must  strictly  conform  to  the  conventional  mode  of  repre- 
senting spoken  words  by  alphabetic  characters,  under 
pain  of  being  classed  with  the  illiterate.  Fashion  has 
made  this  penalty  so  dreadful,  that  many  an  intelligent 
person  refrains  altogether  from  the  use  of  written  lan- 
guage, for  fear  of  exposing  his  ignorance  of  spelling. 
As  things  are,  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  hard  for  one  ignorant 
of  spelling  to  get  on  in  the  world ;  but  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  education  is  to  help  everybody  get  on  in 
the  world,  and  so  spelling  must  not  be  neglected.  Still, 
it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  spelling  is  not  the  chief 
end  of  man.  As  an  instrument  of  intellectual  discipline, 
it  ranks  the  lowest  of  all  studies.  We  should,  therefore, 
give  it  no  more  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  dis- 
carding at  once  and  forever  the  idea  of  attaching  much 
merit  to  the  ability  to  spell  picked  hard  words  without  a 
failure.  It  is  very  important  to  fix  a  reasonable  standard 
of  attainment  in  this  branch,  and  then  to  take  care  that 
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it  is  observed,  —  that  pupils  are  brought  up  to  it,  but 
not  pushed  far  beyond  it.  What  shall  the  standard  be  ? 
Not  a  certain  per  cent  to  be  obtained  on  test  examina- 
tion, the  words  being  selected  at  liberty.  It  should  con- 
sist of  a  definite  list  of  words  to  be  spelled  —  a  proper 
vocabulary,  properly  classed,  A  good  spelling-book  is 
just  such  a  vocabulary,  and  should  be  the  standard  for 
test  examinations  in  spelling.  Formal  lessons  in  spell- 
ing should  be  limited  to  the  spelling  book,  if  its  vocabu- 
lary is  as  copious  and  choice  as  it  should  be.  In  the 
whole  course  of  study  there  should  be  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  teaching  of  spelling,  in  compositions,  dictation 
exercises,  and  written  abstracts  of  lessons  in  nearly 
all  the  branches  taught ;  and  to  complete  the  require- 
ments in  this  branch,  it  should  be  the  aim  from  the 
first  step  to  lead  the  pupils,  by  various  ingenious  con- 
trivances, to  form  the  habit  of  observing  the  orthography 
of  words. 

Where  does  spelling  belong  in  the  course  %  Before 
entering  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  pupils  have  already 
completed  the  Primary  Speller,  which  contains  a  very 
considerable  vocabulary.  They  are  now  well  started  in 
this  branch.  They  are  just  in  the  condition  to  go  forward 
rapidly  in  it,  and  they  should  do  it.  For  the  first  year, 
or  step,  it  should  be  the  most  prominent  study.  The 
spelling-book  should  be  spelled  through  two  or  three 
times  during  the  first  three  stages  of  the  course,  and  the 
regular  drill  in  this  text-book  should  be  considered  as 
finished,  before  the  pupils  enter  the  first  class,  or  better 
still,  before  they  enter  the  second.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  course,  children  are  as  capable  as  ever  they 
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will  to  be  learn  spelling,  while  they  are  not  capable  of 
studying  to  advantage  other  studies  that  are  usually 
required  at  this  period.  And,  besides,  if  they  were 
made  to  go  through  the  spelling-book  at  an  early 
period,  they  would  be  aided  thereby  in  acquiring  the 
ability  to  utter  words  with  fluency  and  accuracy,  the 
department  of  reading  which  should  be  conquered  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Such  is  my  idea  in  general  of  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  spelling  in  the  programme. 

Writing.  —  Most  of  our  teachers  understand  very 
well  the  art  of  teaching  writing.  Or  perhaps,  it  would 
be  more  strictly  true  to  say  that  they  know  how  to  give 
good  lessons  in  penmanship.  But  their  skill  does  not 
seem  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account.  This,  however, 
is  not  altogether  their  fault.  The  programme  gives 
them  no  directions  as  to  what  should  be  accomplished 
or  attempted  during  the  successive  stages  of  the  course, 
nor  does  it  state,  even  in  the  most  general  terms,  what 
is  to  be  expected  in  this  branch.  But  what  is  the  prac- 
tical standard  which  we  stimulate  our  teachers  to  aim 
at  1  Is  it  to  secure  to  all  its  pupils  a  good  practical 
hand  1  Are  we  not  apt  to  think  too  much  of  the 
beautiful  pages  in  the  copy-books  of  the  graduating 
class^  while  we  neglect  to  inquire  how  well  the  mass 
of  the  pupils,  who  will  never  reach  the  graduating 
class,  can  write  a  letter  ?  Do  we  not  make  the 
bottom  line  of  the  final  copy  in  the  last  copy- 
book written  by  the  graduates  the  practical  test  of 
the  instruction  given  in  this  branch?  If  this  is  the 
case,  why  should   not  the  principals    of   the    schools 
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direct  the  instruction  in  writing  with  reference  to  that 
bottom  line  ?  The  demand  creates  the  supply.  Now  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  that  bottom  line  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  made  a 
real  fac-simile  of  the  engraved  top  line,  —  if  the  pro- 
cess were  not  too  costly,  —  if  more  desirable  results  were 
not  necessarily  sacrificed  to  that  object.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  in  the  management  of  this  branch,  the  principal 
aim  should  be  to  secure  to  all  the  pupils  the  ability  to 
write  a  neat,  legible,  rapid  hand.  If  the  pupils  who 
complete  the  course  can,  without  sacrificing  more  impor- 
tant objects  of  education,  acquire  a  hand  which  has, 
besides  these  more  strictly  useful  qualities,  grace  and 
elegance,  and  the  precision  of  an  engraved  copy,  by  all 
means  let  them  do  it.  But  this  should  not  be  the  leading 
idea  in  ordering  the  course  of  instruction.  It  should  be 
kept  quite  subordinate  to  the  far  more  important  object 
of  imparting  to  the  mass  of  pupils  a  thoroughly  practical 
hand. 

If  there  are  schools  where  the  pupils  in  the  lowest 
class  are  spending  much  time  in  committing  and  reciting 
by  rote  lessons  which  they  imperfectly  comprehend  and 
will  inevitably  forget,  while  their  exercises  in  writing 
are  limited  to  a  page  or  two  a  week  upon  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  art,  are  those  schools  employing  the 
time  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  best  advantage  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  are  schools,  where  the  pupils  in 
the  highest  class  are  occupied  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  most  precious  year  of  their  school  life  in 
the  mechanical  drill  upon  the  copy-books,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  the  accomplishment  of  elegant  pen- 
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manship,  while  they  have  little  or  no  time  to  devote  to 
the  far  more  valuable  accomplishment  of  writing  good 
English,  are  such  schools  employing  teachers  and  pupils 
to  the  best  advantage  ^ 

The  successful  pursuit  of  this  branch,  so  far  as  is 
necessary  for  practical  purposes,  neither  requires  intel- 
lectual development,  nor  contributes  to  it,  to  any  consid- 
erable extent.  Considering  this  fact,  and  at  the  same 
time  considering  that  the  ability  to  write  with  despatch 
is  very  useful  to  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  progress  in 
nearly  all  the  studies  of  the  course,  provided  proper 
methods  of  instruction  are  employed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  give  more  prominence  to  penmanship 
in  the  lower  classes,  and  spend  less  time  in  formal 
lessons  upon  it  in  the  upper  classes. 

To  carry  out  these  views,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
regular  drill  upon  copy-books  should  end  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  stage  of  the  course,  although  occasional 
lessons  in  review  of  the  principles  might  be  permitted 
in  the  upper  classes,  and,  if  found  necessary  one  or  two 
copy-books  might  be  written.  The  pupils  in  the  lowest 
class  would  be  required  to  write  through  four  or  five 
writing  books  instead  of  one  or  two,  and  to  write  the 
books  in  course,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  series,  instead  of  writing  over  and  over 
again  the  same  elementary  book  for  a  year  or  two.  In 
the  next  class,  this  course  might  be  repeated,  and  so  on 
through  two  more  classes,  omitting  the  more  elementary 
books,  and  adding  the  higher,  according  to  circumstances. 
There  should  also  be  much  practical  writing  in  all  the 
classes,  especially   in    the  higher   ones,  upon  dictation 
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exercises,  compositions,  abstracts  of  lessons,  and  book- 
keeping. The  results  of  instruction  in  writing,  as  shown 
in  these  practical  exercises,  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  the  merit  of  a  school,  and  they  ought  to 
weigh  more  than  the  results  as  shown  in  the  copy-books. 
Writing  from  dictation  without  copy  is  the  best  practi- 
cal test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch. 

Reading. — This  branch  when  properly  taught  has 
reference  to  three  objects,  —  to  an  ability  to  utter  written 
language  with  fluency  and  correctness  ;  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  discipline  ;  and  to  the  power  of  prop- 
erly expressing  thought  and  emotion  by  inflection,  em- 
phasis, and  the  tones  of  the  voice.  These  objects  are  so 
closely  connected  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  separated  in 
teaching,  nor  is  such  a  separation  necessary.  And  yet  it 
is  proper  and  desirable  that  each  of  these  three  objects 
should,  in  succession,  be  made  most  prominent  during 
successive  periods  of  the  course.  The  first  should  claim 
special  attention  in  the  two  lower  classes,  the  second,  in 
the  two  middle  classes,  and  the  third,  in  the  two  upper 
classes.  In  the  management  of  reading,  I  would  have 
these  three  stages  kept  distinctly  in  view. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  pupils  in  the  lower 
classes  would  be  taught  to  enunciate  with  force  and 
distinctness,  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  to  utter  with- 
out hesitation  or  mistakes,  the  words  of  the  printed 
page.  These  elements  of  reading,  which  constitute 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  mechanical  department, 
should,  during  this  period,  be  the  principal  object  of 
the  teacher ;   and    in  examining   pupils  of  this  grade, 
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the  examiner  should  have  regard  mainly  to  these 
elements.  In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  this 
mechanical  department,  there  would  be,  of  course,  more 
or  less  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  pieces,  and  bad 
habits  in  regard  to  inflections  and  tones  of  voice  should 
not  be  allowed.  If  the  work  in  this  first  stage  has  been 
well  done,  the  pupils  of  the  middle  classes  will  need  to 
give  little  time  to  the  mechanical  part  of  utterance,  and 
they  will  be  prepared  for  the  next  higher  department, 
—  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  discipline.  This 
now  properly  becomes  the  chief  object  of  effort.  The 
meaning  of  the  pieces  should  be  analyzed.  Accounts 
of  the  authors  should  be  looked  up  in  the  books  of 
reference  by  the  pupils  themselves,  when  practicable,  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  investigation  and  of  self-instruction. 
Inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  works  from  which 
the  pieces  were  extracted,  and  copies  of  the  works 
themselves,  if  within  reach,  should  be  inspected. 
The  reading-book  should  now  be  used  by  the  teacher  as 
a  sort  of  intellectual  conductor,  by  means  of  which,  he 
endeavors  to  put  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  communi- 
cation with  the  thought  and  history  and  practical 
knowledge  embodied  in  literature,  and  to  create  a  taste 
for  reading  and  studying  "books  that  are  books."  The 
pupils  should  be  trained  to  notice  carefully  the  nature 
of  the  facts  stated,  to  comprehend  the  moral  and  scien- 
tific principles  presented,  and  to  exercise  the  imagination 
in  "picturing  out"  the  scenes  and  objects  described.  It 
is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  exercises  like  these 
are  not  to  occupy  the  pupils  exclusively,  but  largely, — 
mainly  perhaps.     Along  with  these,  there  must  be  much 
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practice  in  reading,  with  the  necessary  attention  to  cor- 
rect utterance,  —  practice  not  merely  on  a  few  favorite 
pieces,  but  on  many  pieces. 

The  pupils  are  now  supposed  to  have  completed  two- 
thirds  of  the  Grammar  School  course,  and  if  they  have 
been  taught  reading  on  the  plan  proposed,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently proficient  in  this  branch  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  life,  using  the  word  "practical"  in  the  common,  but 
rather  restricted  sense.  If  they  continue  in  school,  they 
are  furnished  with  the  requisite  foundation  for  the 
highest  department  of  reading,  comprising  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  refinements  and  accomplishments 
of  the  art,  —  expression  in  its  high  and  large  sense, 
impassioned  and  finished  utterance,  effective  and  appro- 
priate delivery  of  emotional  compositions  of  the  highest 
order,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  This  artistic  reading  — 
not  artificial,  stilted  —  requires  and  implies  mental, 
vocal  and  aesthetic  culture.  It  is  a  desirable  accomplish- 
ment, but  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  branch  of 
elementary  education,  and  therefore  it  should  not  occupy 
a  very  large  share  of  time  to  the  sacrifice  of  more 
strictly  utilitarian  branches,  such  as  composition,  natural 
philosophy  and  physiology. 

Our  text-books  in  reading  are  not  now  read  through, 
at  least,  this  is  the  case  with  those  prescribed  for  the 
upper  classes.  Now  if  the  reading-books  are  too  volu- 
minous, they  should  be  reduced  in  size ;  but  if  they  are 
not  too  voluminous,  they  should  be  read  through.  I 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  our  present  reading  books 
do  contain  too  much  matter.  The  amount  of  reading- 
matter   ought  not  to  be   stinted.     While  I   would  ciib 
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down  the  size  of  the  text-books  in  all  the  other 
branches,  and  would  not  even  consider  the  question  of 
introducing  a  bulky  one,  yet  I  do  not  object  to  good- 
sized  readers,  provided  that  their  matter  is  always  as 
choice  as  copious.  But  the  programme,  to  be  consis- 
tent, should  require  the  reading  by  the  pupils  of  the 
whole  of  each  book  in  the  series  prescribed.  It  is 
obviously  not  right  to  require  pupils  to  buy  a  consider- 
able amount  of  printed  paper  which  they  are  not 
expected  to  use. 

Arithmetic.  —  I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  improve- 
ment in  the  management  of  this  branch,  —  management^ 
I  say,  meaning  by  this  word  something  besides  teaching, 

—  meaning  whatever  controls,  shapes,  and  guides  the 
teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  get  better 
results  than  we  now  do,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
great  saving  in  the  expenditure  of  our  educating  power, 

—  better  returns  with  less  outlay.  How  can  these 
desirable  ends  be  accomplished  1  By  harmonizing  the 
programme  and  the  authoritative  inspection,  and  em- 
ploying both  these  controlling  agencies  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  favor  rational  teaching.  The  negative 
character  of  the  provisions  in  our  programme,  respect- 
ing instruction  in  arithmetic,  would  seem  to  leave  the 
teachers  free  to  handle  this  branch  accordins;  to  their 
individual  judgment.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  teach- 
ing and  its  results  would  reflect  the  views  and  the  abili- 
ties of  the  teachers.  But  the  very  absence  of  directions 
on  the  programme  tends  to  crush  out  all  independence 
and  originality  in  teaching  arithmetic.  For  the  text- 
book is  the  programme,  and  the  examinations  are  natu- 
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rally  based  upon  it.  Without  stopping  to  describe  what 
arithmetical  absurdities  the  circumstances  compel  all 
the  teachers,  except  a  few  of  the  most  independent  and 
progressive,  to  perpetrate,  I  will  proceed  directly  to 
state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  plan  of  teaching  which  I 
think  the  programme,  backed  up  by  the  inspection, 
should  encourage. 

I  begin  with  written  arithmetic.  No  exercises,  no 
modes  of  preparing  or  conducting  recitations,  no  expla- 
nations, should  be  required  or  allowed  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  intellectual  discipline ;  for  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  method  of  proceeding  which  is  best 
calculated  to  communicate  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  subject  will  really  be  the  best  as  a  disciplining 
process.  Why  make  arithmetic  hard  for  the  sake  of 
mere  discipline,  and  then  have  no  time  left  for  algebra, 
geometry,  or  natural  philosophy?  Then  it  should  be 
laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  that  the  text-book 
should  not  be  taught  in  course.  There  is  no  branch 
of  elementary  instruction  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  taught  more  independently  of  the  text-book, 
than  arithmetic.  The  proper  use  of  an  arithmetical 
text-book  is  to  relieve  the  teacher,  not  wholly,  but  to 
a  certain  extent,  from  the  task  of  preparing  suitable 
problems  for  illustrating  arithmetical  principles  and 
operations.  The  practice  of  giving  out  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sums  in  the  book  to  be  done  at  home  should  be 
wholly  abolished.  Until  pupils  are  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  their  lessons  m  arithmetic  should  be  taught 
to  them  out  of  the  brain  of  the  teacher,  instead  of  being 
assigned  to  them,  to  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  the 
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book  and  recited.  The  hearing  of  recitations  in 
arithmetic  should  be  the  exception,  while  teaching 
exercises  should  be  the  rule.  Instruction  in  arith- 
metic during  two-thirds  of  the  course,  or  four  of  the 
six  steps,  should  have  for  its  main  object  to  communi- 
cate such  a  practical  knowledge  of  numerical  operations 
as  would  be  most  generally  useful  to  the  mass  of 
people,  without  special  regard  to  particular  occupations 
or  pursuits.  During  the  last  two  steps,  more  attention 
might  be  given  to  the  science  —  the  theory  of  numbers, 
and  the  solution  of  problems  requiring  more  difficult 
logical  processes. 

Pupils  should,  on  their  admission  to  the  Grammar 
School,  immediately  begin  to  receive  instruction  in 
written  arithmetic,  and  they  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive a  short  daily  lesson  in  it  until  they  have 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  No 
such  thing  as  a  brilliant  or  showy  recitation  in  this 
branch  should  be  tolerated,  and  of  course  no  time 
should  be  wasted  in  drilling  pupils  to  show  off.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  the  pupils 
should  not  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  and  recite 
a  single  "  rule,"  for  if  a  pupil  knows  how  to  perform  an 
operation,  he  does  not  need  a  rule,  and  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  perform  an  operation,  a  rule  will  not  help 
him  to  understand  it.  Descriptions  of  processes  should 
be  required  of  pupils  in  their  own  language,  —  but  only 
after  the  processes  themselves  are  well  understood,  and 
made  familiar  by  practice. 

Let  no  time  be  consumed  in  teaching  children, 
at  the   outset,    the    whole   theory    of  numeration    and 
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notation,  and  in  requiring  them  to  write  every  imagin- 
able number  up  to  nonillions.  If  they  can  read 
and  write  numbers  of  four  figures,  let  them  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  ciphering,  but  let  them  not  be  kept  a 
half  a  year  in  simple  addition,  trying  to  foot  up  formi- 
dable columns  of  abstract  numbers  with  the  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  an  accountant.  During  their  first  week  in 
the  Grammar  School,  they  should  perform  all  the  four 
operations  in  whole  numbers,  the  examples,  at  first, 
being  in  small  concrete  numbers.  In  a  short  time,  they 
should  go  on  to  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal.  Then 
they  should  go  back  again  to  addition,  review  the 
ground,  using  larger  numbers,  both  concrete  and 
abstract,  and  proceed  through  compound  numbers  and 
percentage,  applied  to  interest,  discount  and  profit  and 
loss.  In  three  or  four  years,  pupils,  if  properly  taught 
will  have  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  the  essential 
operations.  If  they  still  continue  in  school,  during  the 
final  year  of  the  course,  or  the  last  two  years,  they 
might  again  review,  for  the  purpose  of  practice  in 
solving  more  difficult  problems,  and  of  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  the  theory,  and  then  give  some  attention 
to  proportion  and  the  roots. 

As  for  mental  arithmetic,  but  little  time  should  be 
devoted  to  it,  and  it  should  always  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  written  arithmetic.  That  is,  the  subject 
in  written  arithmetic  to  be  taught  on  any  given  day 
should  be  taught  on  the  same  day  or  on  the  preced- 
ing day  in  intellectual  arithmetic. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  in  a  word,  let  some  plan  be 
devised  whereby  the  teachers  will  be  wholly  emanci- 
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pated  from  the  text-book  routine,  and  be  permitted  and 
required  to  teach  the  subject,  and  to  teach  it  with  the 
sole  view  to  give  all  the  pupils  a  competent  knowledge 
of  it  in  the  shortest  time. 

Grammar.  —  There  is  just  now,  among  a  certain  class 
of  educational  writers,  a  decided  disposition  to  disparage 
the  study  of  grammar.  They  speak  of  it  as  lumber  — 
useless  stuff,  as  the  means  of  the  "  artificial  production  of 
stupidity."  They  find  that  pupils  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  some  grammatical  lessons,  do,  nevertheless, 
commit  errors  in  the  use  of  language,  and  do  not 
always  speak  and  write  English  with  Addisonian  ele- 
gance, and  so  they  condemn  grammar  altogether.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  writers  would  be  more  useful  as 
educational  reformers,  if  they  would  use  a  little  more 
discrimination  in  dealing  out  their  censures.  If  they 
would  try  and  sift  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  they 
would  do  us  some  good.  If  they  would  indicate  the 
true  scope  and  function  of  grammatical  instruction,  and 
tell  us  when  it  should  begin,  and  how  long  it  should 
continue,  and  how  it  should  be  conducted,  they  would 
render  a  substantial  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 
They  tell  us  that  there  are  defects  in  teaching  grammar; 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  defects,  time  has  been  mis- 
spent ;  that  pupils  do  not  get  what  grammar  professes 
to  give,  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly.  They 
conclude,  therefore,  that  grammar  must  be  discarded. 
But,  fortunately,  they  do  not  pronounce  against  the 
objects  of  grammar.  In  their  devotion  to  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  correctly,  they  surpass,  if  possible, 
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even  Goold  Brown  himself.  In  fact,  they  are  by  no 
means  content  with  mere  correctness  of  language.  They 
go  far  beyond  this  requirement ;  they  demand  a  more 
generous  culture ;  they  think  the  pupils  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  should  be  put  in  possession  of  a  graceful 
and  refined  diction.  How  is  this  very  extraordinary 
result  to  be  attained '?  By  excluding  the  study  of  gram- 
mar, and  substituting  for  it  the  study  of  language. 
But  what  is  this  study  of  language  which  is  to  super- 
sede grammar?  Of  course,  we  are  speaking  of  the  ver- 
nacular tongue,  and  its  management  within  the  limits  of 
Grammar  School  instruction.  After  a  pretty  close  exami- 
nation of  this  subject,  I  am  unable  to  find  any  intelligible 
account  of  what  is  meant  by  this  study  of  language 
other  than  what  has  been  heretofore  understood  by  com- 
petent teachers  to  be  embraced  under  other  heads  or 
subjects  of  instruction,  such  as  spelling,  phonic  analysis, 
reading,  defining,  derivation,  composition,  declamation 
and  grammar.  Prof.  Latham,  a  grammarian  of  high 
repute,  does,  however,  affirm  that  "  conversation  and 
intercourse"  are  the  principal  means  of  learning  the 
proprieties  of  the  English  language.  But  it  would  be 
an  evident  absurdity  to  require,  in  a  plan  of  school 
studies,  set  lessons  in  conversation  and  intercourse  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  proprieties  of  the  mother 
tongue,  since,  in  all  good  teaching,  the  teacher  and 
pupils  are  always  engaged  to  the  best  advantage  in  con- 
versation and  intercourse.  For  my  part,  not  having,  as 
yet,  discovered  in  the  writirigs  of  those  who  "  affect  to 
despise  the  trammels  of  grammar  rules,"  any  new  method 
of   acquiring   a   practical    knowledge    of   the    mother 
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tongue,  I  see  no  need  of  adopting  a  new  na??ie  for  the 
process.  The  motto,  "  ideas  before  words,"  finds  here 
a  fit  application. 

I  proceed  therefore  on  the  assumption  that  grammar 
is  to  be  retained  in  our  schools  as  a  means,  not  the  sole 
means,  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  language.  The 
true  reformer  aims  to  improve,  not  to  destroy.  Many 
things  which  have  been  unskilfully  and  unseasonably 
taught  as  grammar,  justly  deserve  censure,  but  gram- 
mar skilfully  and  seasonably  taught,  is,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  an  indispensable  branch  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Grammar,  regarded  simply  as  a  means  of  training 
the  intellectual  powers,  is  of  great  value,  but  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  teach  it  with  reference  to  this  object;  for, 
as  in  the  case  of  arithmetic,  this  object  will  be  best 
accomplished  in  the  Grammar  School  grade,  by  teaching 
it  solely  with  the  view  to  secure  correct  and  apt  ex- 
pression. "  It  is  the  province  of  grammar  to  guide 
us  not  merely  in  the  expression  of  our  own  thoughts, 
but  also  in  our  apprehension  of  the  thoughts,  and 
our  interpretation  of  the  words,  of  others."  This 
it  does  when  effectually  taught.  But  the  mere 
memorizing  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  gram- 
mar will  exert  little  or  no  beneficial  influence  over 
any  person's  manner  of  speaking  or  writing.  The 
principles  should  be  rendered  familiar  by  appropriate 
exercises.  The  chief  of  these  exercises  are  the  parsing 
and  analijnng  of  what  is  right,  and  the  correcting  of 
what  is  wrong  —  ^nA  composition^  v\.oi  forgetting  "con- 
versation and  intercourse."  Exercises,  in  speech  and 
writing,  are  not  only  modes  of  testing  the  proficiency 
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of  pupils  in  the  use  of  language,  but  are  also  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  course  of  English  grammar.  Exer- 
cises in  parsing  and  analyzing  are  not  generally 
managed  as  well  as  they  might  be,  and,  hence,  are 
not  as  profitable  as  they  might  be.  But  of  what 
branch  may  not  the  same  be  said?  In  their  right 
place,  and  with  the  proper  limitations,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  My  aim  will  be  to  help  give  them  their 
true  place,  and  restrict  them  within  just  bounds. 

Analysis  should  be  limited  to  the  last  year  of  the 
course;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
well  to  attempt  to  drill  pupils  in  it  until  they  are  able 
to  resolve  at  once,  according  to  a  prescribed  formula, 
any  complex  or  compound  sentence  that  may  be  selected. 
Rather  than  devote  the  time  to  analysis  required  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  I  should  prefer  to  give 
up  the  exercise  altogether.  Parsing  should  be  made 
more  prominent  than  analysis.  Sj/iitactical  parsing^ 
is,  indeed,  as  I  believe,  the  best  and  most  thorough 
method  of  analysis.  "  The  grand  clew  to  all  syntac- 
tical parsing  is  the  sense,"  and  this  exercise,  judi- 
ciously conducted,  with  the  view  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  the  author,  is  cer- 
tainly one  good  way  "  to  study  language  as  the  vehi- 
cle of  the  mind."  But  I  doubt  if  I  should  ever  give  a 
lesson  in  parsing  to  be  prepared  and  recited.  At  any 
rate,  there  should  be  no  attempt  at  a  "  splendid  recita- 
tion ;  "  there  should  be  no  "  rattling  off."  no  parrot  talk, 
no  rigmarole  formulas,  no  vain  repetition  of  etymologi- 
cal definitions  and  distinctions.  Syntactical  parsing 
would  be  appropriate  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
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course.  This  higher  description  of  parsing,  which  calls 
into  exercise  nearly  all  the  intellectual  powers,  should 
be  preceded  by  a  simpler  and  more  limited  kind ;  that 
which  is  called  etymological  parsing.  This  consists  in 
distinguishing  and  defining  the  difi"erent  parts  of  speech, 
and  their  classes  and  modifications.  It  should  com- 
mence with  the  course,  and  be  continued  until  the 
higher  kind  is  begun. 

Exercises  in  correcting  what  is  im'ong,  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  grammar,  should  be  extended  over  the 
whole  course.  It  is  not  enough  to  correct  such  wrong 
expressions  as  may  occur  in  the  ordinary  "  conversation 
and  intercourse "  of  the  school.  There  should  be  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  course  of  these  exercises 
prescribed  in  the  programme,  and  graduated  to  corres- 
pond to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  principles  of 
the  language.  Exercises  in  correcting  should  be  car- 
ried along  in  connection  with  exercises  in  parsing,  for 
these  two  classes  of  exercises  are  complements  of  each 
other,  and  both  alike  demand  or  imply  a  knowledge  of 
the  author's  thought. 

But  while  I  would  recommend  the  systematic  teach- 
ing of  grammar  through  the  whole  course  of  this  grade, 
not  even  excluding  it  from  the  lowest  class  as  is  now 
done,  I  would  have  very  little  of  committing  and  reciting 
the  text-book ;  I  would  have  but  one  text-book,  small 
in  bulk,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  difi"erent  classes,  as  a  manual,  guide  and  authority 
in  grammatical  instruction.  It  might  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  who  have  reached  the  thu'd  or 
fourth  stage  of  the  course.     For  the  fii'st  half  of  the 
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course,  at  least,  the  pupils  will  do  better  without  a  book 
than  with  one.  The  reading  book,  the  blackboard  and 
the  slate,  will,  of  course,  be  brought  into  requisition. 

I  may  as  well,  perhaps,  say,  in  this  connection,  what  I 
have  to  say  about  Composition.  As  already  intimated, 
I  would  have  composition  taught  in  all  the  classes  of 
this  grade.  It  should  be  made  a  very  prominent  branch 
of  instruction,  and  always  in  connection  with,  and  as  a 
part  of  grammatical  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  connection  with  and  as  auxiliary 
to  every  other  branch  taught.  That  is,  in  teaching  each 
branch,  the  aim  should  be  to  lodge  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  definite  knowledge  about  it  which  he  can  express 
in  his  own  words.  In  this  way,  the  materials  of  the 
composition  are  to  be  furnished.  The  subjects  assigned 
for  composition  should  have  reference  to  the  materials 
already  communicated,  —  to  something  that  has  been 
taught.  The  writing  of  the  composition,  after  the  ma- 
terials have  been  furnished,  aff"ords,  at  once,  the  kind  of 
exercise  requisite  to  give  command  of  written  lan- 
guage, and  the  means  of  testing  the  pupil's  gram- 
matical accuracy. 

Geography.  —  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  our 
programme  that  needs  a  more  radical  change  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  study  of  geography.  The 
present  requirement  designates  two  text-books  to  be 
used,  one  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  the  other  in 
the  two  upper.  In  connection  with  the  latter  book, 
maps  are  to  be  drawn,  and,  as  supplementary  to  it, 
physical  geography  is  to  be  taught,  by  occasional 
exercises,  with  the  use  of  Guyot's  wall  maps.     This 
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provision  means,  as  practically  interpreted  by  most 
committees  who  examine  classes  in  geography,  that 
the  two  prescribed  text-books  are  to  be  learned  by 
the  pupils  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  whatever  ques- 
tions may  be  asked  about  the  text  or  the  maps.  Con- 
sequently, the  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  in  all  the 
Grammar  Schools,  are  trying  hard  to  make  the  contents 
of  the  two  geography  books  stick  in  the  memories  of 
their  pupils.  They  find  this  a  truly  Sisyphean  labor. 
What  was  supposed  to  have  been  learned  last  year 
is  found  to  have  escaped  from  the  memory,  and  the 
ground  must  be  gone  over  again  this  year.  Only  by 
incessant  and  laborious  reviews  are  the  pupils  kept 
prepared  for  examination.  There  beinsj  no  principle 
of  association  by  which  the  facts  are  connected  with 
each  other,  each  particular  fact  must  be  held  by  a  dead 
pull  of  the  memory.  The  result  of  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion is,  that  a  large  share  of  time  is  devoted  to  geography, 
without  communicating  a  corresponding  amount  of 
valuable  geographical  knowledge.  The  larger  half  of 
what  the  pupils  are  at  so  much  pains  to  learn  is  of  no 
practical  utility,  and  the  sooner  they  throw  it  overboard, 
after  their  examinations  are  ended,  the  better  for  them. 

Geography  should  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
course,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  attempt  to 
cram  a  pupil  during  his  period  of  schooling  with  all  the 
facts  in  geography  which  he  may,  by  the  remotest  possi- 
bility, have  occasion  to  know. 

Mr.  Mill,  in  his  recent  masterly  address  on  education, 
says :   "  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  great  absurdity 
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that  history  and  geography  should  be  taught  in  schools, 
except  in  elementary  schools  for  children  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  whose  subsequent  access  to  books  is  limited. 
Who  ever  really  learnt  history  and  geography  except  by 
private  reading]  and  what  an  utter  failure  a  system  of 
education  must  be,  if  it  has  not  given  the  pupil  a  suffi- 
cient taste  for  reading  to  seek  for  himself  those  most 
attractive  and  easily  intelligible  of  all  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge ]  Besides,  such  history  and  geography  as  can  be 
tausrht  in  schools  exercise  none  of  the  faculties  of  intel- 
ligence  except  the  memory."  Although  Mr.  Mill  seems 
to  me  to  take  rather  extreme  ground  in  relation  to  these 
studies,  he  is  not  an  authority  in  such  matters  to  be  lightly 
regarded.  Our  system  of  education  is  designed  for  no 
special  class ;  it  is  for  the  children  of  all  classes,  and  it 
can  never  be  a  question  whether  geography  and  history 
shall  be  taught  in  our  common  schools,  whatever  may  be 
thought  best  for  the  cast  schools  of  England.  But  I  con- 
fess my  suspicion  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  study 
of  geography,  as  now  pursued  by  us,  will  be  disapproved. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  not  altogether  improbable  that, 
in  the  progress  of  educational  ideas,  our  laborious  and 
persistent  eiforts  to  stow  away  in  the  memories  of  our 
school-children  so  much  geographical  rubbish,  will  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  something  at  least  approaching  to 
absurdity,  —  that  these  efforts  will  be  looked  upon  by 
future  generations  much  as  we  now  look  upon  the 
efforts  made  in  our  schools,  in  1789,  to  lodge  the  text 
of  Dilworth's  Grammar  in  the  memories  of  the  pupils 
of  that  day. 
When  Mr.  Mill  says  that  such  geography  as  can  be 
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taught  in  schools  exercises  none  of  the  faculties  of 
intelligence  except  the  memory,  I  cannot  agree  with 
him.  Had  he  said  such  geography  as  is  generally  taught 
in  schools,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  Geog- 
raphy taught  according  to  the  true  method,  affords  an 
admirable  exercise  for  the  faculties  of  intelligence. 
The  mode  of  teaching  geography  which  exercises  the 
memory  only,  or  chiefly,  is  an  unprofitable  mode,  and 
ousfht  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  rio^ht  method  is  based 
upon  two  ideas.  First,  it  eliminates  unimportant  de- 
tails—  it  does  not  care  where  "Cranberry  Centre"  is. 
Second,  it  presents  facts  in  their  natural  relations, — 
"  in  the  order  of  natural  dependence "  —  so  that  the 
pupil  may  grasp  them  intelUgentlfj ,  and  thus  hold  them 
firmly.  It  excludes  the  non-essential,  and  it  presents 
the  essential  intelligently,  understandingly. 

As  to  what  is  essential,  there  will  be  difference  of 
opinion.  The  following  summary  comprises  most  of  the 
topics  appropriate  to  the  course  I  have  in  view :  "  The 
distribution  of  land  into  continents,  and  of  water  into 
oceans,  and  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  the 
distribution  of  continents  into  countries,  and  of  oceans 
into  seas  ;  the  chief  features  of  the  continents  in  respect 
of  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  deserts,  forests,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  coast-line ;  and  of  the  seas  in  respect  of  bays  or 
gulfs  and  islands  ;  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  day 
and  night,  over  the  earth,  and  of  winds,  currents,  and 
tides  over  the  seas ;  the  chief  productions  of  the  soil, 
whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  n  different  countries,  and 
the  principal  forms  of  animal  life  in  the  different 
regions,  both  of  land  and  sea;    the  leading  industrial 
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occupations  of  the  different  peoples,  with  the  circum- 
stances that  determine  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  dispose  of  the  products  of  their  industry  ;  together 
with  what  is  remarkable  in  their  character,  civilization 
and  modes  and  habits  of  life,  particularly,  and  these  are 
determined  by  the  country  or  climate  which  they  in- 
habit. Should  the  pupil  leave  school  without  advancing 
further,  he  will  carry  away  with  him  such  knowledge  of 
the  subject  as  will  serve  most  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  taught  in  school.  The  teacher  who  thus  makes  it 
his  aim  to  inform  his  pupils  in  the  broad  elements  of 
physical,  commercial,  and,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  moral 
geography,  and  who  looks  upon  the  geography  of  names 
and  locality  as  of  value  only  in  subordination  to  them, 
will  confer  a  service  upon  them,  whether  as  regards 
their  education,  their  information,  and  the  development 
of  their  human  sympathies,  infinitely  beyond  what  he 
would  do,  were  he  to  store  their  memories  with  the 
exact  heights  in  feet  of  all  the  mountains,  and  the 
length,  in  miles,  of  all  the  rivers  between  the  poles,  or 
the  exact  areas  of  all  the  countries,  the  names  of  all  the 
towns,  and  the  numbers  of  the  several  populations  all 
round  the  globe.* 

When  we  have  settled  the  question,  as  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  geographical  knowledge  to  be  imparted  in 
school,  there  remains  the  two-fold  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  order  of  the  topics,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  work  to  be  done  among;  the  six  stages  of  the 
programme, 

*  Currie. 
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I  will   merely   state   my  conclusion   respecting   this 
problem,  without  detailing  the  reasons  for  it. 

1.  A  course  which  may  be  called  primary  or  intro- 
ductory, to  occupy  the  period  assigned  to  the  first  two 
stages  of  the  programme.  The  objects  of  this  prelimi- 
nary course  would  be  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the 
elements  of  geographical  description,  by  directing  their 
attention  to  the  features  of  the  landscape  around  them, 
and  putting  them  in  possession  of  the  terms  by  which 
these  are  denoted ;  to  fill  the  mind  with  lively  pictures 
of  what  may  be  called  geographical  types,  such  as  moun- 
tain, hill,  valley,  gorge,  plain,  desert,  table  land,  forest, 
undulating  surface,  mines,  animals  and  plants,  river, 
rapid,  falls,  bluff,  creek,  harbor,  bay,  beach,  lake,  pond, 
canal,  railroad,  marsh,  bridge,  vineyard,  plantation,  farm, 
glacier,  volcano,  dwellings,  village,  town,  city,  palace, 
manufactory,  island,  cape,  promontory,  isthmus,  peninsula. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  commit  to  memory  definitions  of 
these  elements  or  types.  The  thing  is  to  give  the  pupil 
correct  and  vivid  conception  of  the  things  themselves. 
In  connection  with  this  instruction,  the  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  understand  how  these  geographical  types  are 
represented  on  the  map  by  symbols,  by  reference  to  a 
plan  of  the  school-house  and  yard,  a  map  of  the  public 
squares,  of  the  city,  of  the  vicinity,  and  of  the  State. 
Some  instruction  on  the  globe  and  the  map  of  the  world 
might  be  added. 

2.  A  general  view  of  the  geography  of  the  world, 
with  Mercator's  map,  to  occupy  the  third  stage  of  the 
programme. 
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3.  The  geography  of  the  United  States,  to  occupy 
the  fourth  stage. 

4.  The  geography  of  the  Continents,  to  occupy  the 
fifth  stage. 

5.  General  review  of  geography,  to  occupy  the  sixth 
and  last  stage. 

Map-drawing  from  memory  should  be  practised  from 
the  beginning.  It  should  be  remembered  that  teaching 
the  maps  is  not  teaching  geography,  but  that  the  aim 
should  be  to  teach  geography  through  the  maps. 

As  to  text-books,  I  will  only  say  that  they  should 
contain  a  limited  amount  of  matter,  and  that  there 
should  be  but  one  systematic  text-book,  professing  to 
give  a  course  of  geographical  lessons  on  the  whole 
globe.  The  book  for  the  introductory  instruction,  if 
any  book  is  allowed  for  it,  should  be  a  captivating 
pictorial  manual,  to  be  read  and  talked  about,  and  not 
committed  to  memory  and  recited. 

My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  other 
studies  of  the  course  at  this  time,  but  I  trust  enough 
has  already  been  said  to  satisfy  every  member  of  the 
Board,  that  our  curriculum  of  studies  is  capable  of 
improvement,  and  that  a  plan  could  be  devised,  where- 
by better  results  might  be  produced  with  a  less  expen- 
diture of  educating  force. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRTCK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

September,  1867. 
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PLANS    OF  NORCROSS  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


PiiAif  No.  2.    First,  Second,  and  Third  Floors, 

S.  R.  School  Room.     T.  R.  Teachers'  Room.     C.  Clothes  Room.     P.  Platform. 
V.  Vestibule. 
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The  erection  of  this  building  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1867,  and  its  dedication  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1868.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  George 
Ropes,  Jr.,  Esq.,  an  architect  of  high  reputation. 

As  this  edifice  is  somewhat  different  in  design  from 
any  Grammar  School-house  heretofore  erected  in  this 
city,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  briefly  the  steps  by 
which  it  has  been  reached. 

The  Boston  Grammar  School-house  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  was  a  two-story  edifice,  each  story  containing 
one  hall  or  school-room,  with  seats  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pupils.  These  halls  were  wholly  des- 
titute of  such  appendages  or  conveniences  as  recita- 
tion-rooms, clothes-rooms,  closets,  and  black-boards.  In 
each  of  these  large  rooms,  there  were  usually  three 
teachers,  and  their  recitations  had  to  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  while  the  pupils,  not  occuj)ied  in  reciting 
were  expected  to  close  their  ears  to  the  surrounding 
din,  and  attend  to  their  tasks.  Of  this  type  was  the 
old  Mayhew  School-house  which  continued  to  be  occu- 
pied until  1816.  The  first  modification  of  this  type 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  a  third  story,  the 
two  upper  stories  being  appropriated  to  the  two  halls  as 
before,  and  the  lower  story  to  a  ward-room,  or  to  Pri- 
mary Schools.     There  was,  of  course,   some  improve- 
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ment  in  respect  to  style  of  finishing  and  furnishing,  but 
no  new  feature  of  importance  added.  The  first  impor- 
tant step  of  progress  consisted  in  the  addition  of  two 
recitation-rooms  of  moderate  dimensions,  to  each  of  the 
two  hirge  school-rooms,  or  halls.  This  was  instituted 
about  the  year  1840,  and  from  this  time  until  1848,  the 
recitation-rooms  were  embraced  in  all  the  plans  for  new 
buildings,  and  most  of  the  old  buildings  were  enlarged 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  much  needed  conven- 
iences. In  1848,  the  original  Quincy  School-house 
[destroyed  by  fii'e]  was  erected,  a  description  of  which 
is  contained  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture.  This 
building  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  modification  of 
what  had  preceded  it,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  It  tvas 
a  NEW  type.     Its  main  features  were  these : 

1 .  It  was  large.  Up  to  this  time,  a  Grammar  School 
containing  four  hundred  pupils  was  considered  very  large. 
This  building  had  six  hundred  and  sixty  seats,  in  its 
school-rooms,  exclusive  of  the  halls. 

2.  It  contained  a  separate  school-room  for  each 
teacher,  twelve  in  all ;  and,  of  course,  recitation-rooms 
were  not  needed. 

3.  It  contained  a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfort- 
ably all  the  pupils  that  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
school-rooms,  and  even  more. 

4.  It  contained  a  clothes-room  attached  to  each 
school-room,  through  which  the  pupils  passed  in  enter- 
ing and  leaving  their  respective  rooms. 

5.  It  contained  a  separate  desk  and  chair  for  each 
pupil.  This  was  probably  the  first  Grammar  School- 
house  into  which  this  feature  was  introduced. 

23 
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All  the  Grammar  School-houses  which  have  been 
built  in  this  city  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  been 
of  this  type.  Modifications,  more  or  less  important, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced,  but  the  type 
has  not  been  changed.  The  chief  modification  of  this 
type  which  has  been  made  in  the  plans  of  the  buildings 
erected  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  consisted  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  school-rooms  to  fourteen,  by  cutting 
off  about  two-fifths  of  the  size  of  the  hall  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  modification  so  far  from  being  an  improve- 
ment was  undoubtedly  a  retrograde.  The  rooms  thus 
gained  were  too  near  the  sky  for  ordinary  school  pur- 
poses, the  hall  was  rendered  too  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  school- 
rooms was  too  great  for  a  single  Grammar  School, 
containing  one  series  of  grades.  The  Fresco tt  Gram- 
mar School-house  erected  two  years  ago,  a  description 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Barnard's  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Vol.  XVL,  is  an  improvement  on  the  modified 
Quincy  type  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  some  years, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  only  three  stories  high,  and  had  a 
sufficiently  spacious  hall.  It  is  a  noble  edifice,  but  it  is 
too  large,  having  sixteen  school-rooms,  and  the  plan  is 
more  costly  in  proportion  to  the  accommodations  than 
that  of  any  other  building  which  has  been  built  in  this 
City. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  a  report  submitted 
to  the  School  Board  last  year,  set  forth  his  objections  to 
the  buildings  which  he  calls  modifications  of  the  Quincy 
type,  and  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  a  Gram- 
mar School-house,  as  a  model  or  standard,  which  should 
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provide  for  only  three  stories,  and  only  ten  school-rooms, 
with  a  hall  spacious  enough  to  seat  comfortably  all  the 
pnjiils   that  the  ten  school-rooms  would   accommodate. 

In  determining  the  plan  of  the  Norcross  building,  the 
Superintendent's  recommendation  was  considered,  but 
not  adopted  in  full.  The  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
of  the  City  Council  who  really  had  all  the  power  to 
decide  what  the  plan  should  be,  concluded  to  adopt  a 
plan  which  may  be  called  a  compromise  between  that  of 
the  modified  Quincy  and  that  recommended  by  the 
Superintendent.  The  building  for  the  new  Norcross 
School  at  South  Boston,  which  has  been  appropriately 
named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Otis  Norcross,  Ex-Mayor  of 
the  city,  is  the  result ;  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  nearer 
to  ori(/utal  Quincy  type,  in  all  its  essential  features,  than 
any  other  building  in  the  city.  In  fact  it  is,  in  respect 
to  the  accommodations  afforded,  about  the  same  thing. 
The  improvements  consist  in  its  architectural  character, 
in  its  style  of  finish,  in  its  heating  and  ventilating  ap- 
paratus, and  in  some  minor  details,  especially  in  pro- 
vision for  security  against  fire. 

The  building  is  located  on  a  lot  of  land  bounded  on 
three  of  its  sides  by  D,  Fifth,  and  Gold  streets  respect- 
ively, the  principal  front  facing  on  D  Street.  The  build- 
ing is  three  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and 
attic,  the  main  building  having  a  frontage  on  D  Street 
of  90  feet  4  inches,  and  on  Fifth  and  Gold  streets  61 
feet,  8  inches.  In  the  centre  of  the  D  street  and  rear 
sides  is  an  avant  corps,  or  projection  from  the  main  build- 
ing, each  projecting  7  feet  4  inches,  and  having  a  width 
of  34  feet.    The  entrances  to  the  building,  of  which  there 
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are  two,  one  in  front  the  other  in  the  rear,  are  in  the 
projections.  The  entrance  hall  extends  across  the  build- 
ing from  front  to  rear  and  is  22  feet  wide  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  a  staircase  and  two  scholars'  cloak-rooms  oc- 
cupying a  portion  of  the  width  at  either  end  of  the  hall. 

On  either  side  of  the  entrance  hall  in  each  of  the 
three  stories,  are  two  school-rooms,  each  29  feet  by  32 
feet,  and  12  feet  6  inches  high.  Each  of  these  rooms, 
twelve  in  all,  has  its  separate  cloak-room  for  scholars, 
each  about  5x17  feet,  connecting  both  with  the  hall  and 
school-room,  and  a  small  room  for  the  teacher,  6  x  10 
feet  connecting  with  the  school-room.  The  teachers' 
rooms  are  located  in  the  angles  of  the  projections,  a 
broad  and  well-lighted  staircase  occupying  the  middle 
portion  at  each  end  of  the  halls.  In  the  attic,  the 
whole  of  the  main  building  within  the  high  Mansard 
roof  is  devoted  to  a  hall,  about  54x80  feet,  and  16  feet 
high,  for  exhibitions  and  general  exercises,  and  in  the 
projections  are  the  staircases  and  closets  for  apparatus, 
&c.  The  large  hall  is  lighted  from  all  sides,  and  the 
whole  floor  space  is  clear  of  obstructions.  A  handsome 
stucco  cornice  finishes  the  angle  of  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, and  the  walls  which  are  entirely  vertical,  are  fin- 
ished about  4  feet  high  with  hard  wood.  It  is  larger 
than  any  other  school-house  hall  in  the  city. 

The  basement  is  10  feet  high  in  the  clear,  5  feet  of 
which  is  above  the  level  of  the  yard  paving.  In  this 
story  is  a  Committee  room,  about  17  X  30  feet,  a  jani- 
tor's room,  teachers'  water-closets,  the  heating  apparatus 
and  fuel-room,  and  two  play-rooms  for  scholars,  each 
29  X  32  feet. 
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Each  school-room  is  furnished  with  56  single  desks 
and  chairs,  a  teacher's  platform,  desk,  chair  and  waste- 
hasket,  a  clock  and  thermometer,  blackboards  on  two 
sides  of  each  room,  with  neat  receptacles  for  chalk  at 
the  bottom,  and  cases  within  the  thickness  of  the  parti- 
tion walls  for  containing  chalk  and  other  necessary 
articles. 

Each  school-room  is  lighte  by  four  large  windows, 
which  are  provided  with  inside  blinds  with  rolling  slats 
for  regulating  the  quantity  of  light.  All  the  school- 
rooms and  the  large  hall  are  in  communication  with  the 
head  master's  room  by  means  of  bells  and  speaking 
tubes. 

In  the  corridor  of  each  story  is  an  enamelled  iron 
sink  supplied  with  Cochituate  water.  The  teachers' 
closets  in  the  basement  are  fitted  with  wash-bowls  and 
water-closets.  The  school  privies  are  located  in  the 
rear  of  the  yard,  and  are  approached  by  a  covered  and 
screened  passage  from  the  rear  entrance  of  the  building. 

All  the  standing  wood  work  is  of  a  beautiful  brown 
ash  wood.  The  wood  is  gummed  to  fill  the  grain  and 
then  oiled. 

The  building  is  heated  by  a  low  pressure  steam 
heating  apparatus.  There  are  two  tubular  wrought  iron 
steam  boilers  in  the  basement,  which  may  be  worked  con- 
jointly or  separately.  One  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  winter  weather.  There  are  in  the 
basement,  connected  with  these  boilers,  twenty-six  stacks 
of  steam  radiators,  each  in  a  separate  air  chamber. 
Each  school-room  is  connected  with  two  of  these  hot  air 
chambers  by  means  of  tin  pipes  and  registers  located  on 
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its  two  weather  sides.  The  hall  is  also  connected  with 
two  of  a  large  size.  Cold  out-door  air  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  ventiducts  to  each  hot  air-chamber,  where  it  is 
moderately  warmed  by  being  strained  through  the  stack 
of  radiators,  [see  cut,]  and  thence  passes  to  the  school 
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rooms.  The  radiators  are  of  cast-iron  ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  them  is  four  hundred,  with  an  aggregate  of  four 
thousand  feet  of  radiating  surface. 

The  pressure  of  steam  on  the  boilers  sufficient  for 
heating  purposes,  varies  from  three  to  five  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  As  fast  as  the  steam  is  condensed,  it  is 
returned  to  the  boilers  in  the  form  of  warm  water.  And 
hence,  it  is  only  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  replenish  the  boilers  with  cold  water. 

The  plan  of  ventilation  is,  in  some  respects,  different 
from  that  in  any  other  school  bui'ding  in  the  city.  Each 
school-room  is  provided  with  a  separate  ventiduct.  16  X 
16  inches  in  the  clear,  constructed  of  smoothly  planed 
boards,  with  two  valves  opening  into  it,  one  near  the 
floor,  and  the  other  near  the  ceiling.  These  valves  are 
about  16  X  24  inches.  The  lower  one  is  to  be  kept 
open  for  ordinary  ventilation  ;  the  upper  one  is  designed 
to  be  opened  when  there  is  surplus  heat  to  be  expelled. 
The  ventiducts,  although  connected  to  the  rooms  by  the 
valves  just  described,  are  located  in  the  several  clothes- 
rooms,  and  are  extended  up  into  the  roof;  from  thence 
the  foul  air  escapes  through  one  large  ejector  placed  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  roof.  To  further  assist  in  the 
ventilation  of  the  school-rooms,  cloak-rooms  and  halls, 
swivel  blinds  are  placed  over  a'l  the  doo  s,  and  movable 
glazed  sashes  are  inserted  in  the  partitions  on  the  hall  side 
of  the  cloak-rooms,  so  that  a  full  and  free  discharge  of  air 
from  the  school-rooms  may  be  effected  without  a  draught ; 
the  air  passing  out  of  the  school-rooms  rises  up  through 
the  well-rooms  of  the  staircases,  and  through  openings 
in  the  attic  ceiling  to  the  ejector  on  the  roof. 
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All  of  the  walls  and  partitions  are  constructed  with 
bricks,  the  exterior  walls  are  faced  with  pressed  bricks. 
The  trimmings  of  the  doors  and  windows,  the  basement 
up  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor,  the  belt  course  at  the 
height  of  the  second  floor,  and  the  tablet  over  the  front 
entrance,  on  which  is  .the  name  of  the  school  and  the 
date  of  erection  in  bold  raised  letters  and  figures,  are  all 
of  white  Concord  granite.  The  cornice  is  of  wood 
with  copper  gutters.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
slates  and  tin,  the  Mansard  roof  is  crowned  with  an 
ornamental  cast-iron  snow-guard.  The  yard  is  enclosed 
by  a  handsome  iron  fence  on  the  1)  and  Fifth  street 
sides,  and  by  a  brick  wall  8  feet  high  on  the  other  two 
sides. 

The  accompanying  perspective  view  shows  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  edifice.  It  is  compact  in  form 
and  is  solid  and  substantial  in  character,  rather  than  pre- 
tentious and  showy. 

William  Say  ward  was  the  contractor  for  the  mason 
work.  Messrs.  Morrison  &  Shaw  were  the  contractors 
lor  the  carpenter  work ;  Messrs.  George  W.  Walker 
&  Co.  for  the  heating  apparatus ;  and  the  furniture  was 
made  by  Joseph  L.  Ross.  All  these  contractors  have 
reason  to  point  with  pride,  as  skilful  and  honest  me- 
chanics, to  their  work  on  this  building.  In  material 
and  workmanship  it  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  school  edifice  in  the  country.  The  whole  cost 
exclusive  of  the  lot,  but  including  furniture  is  about 
185,000. 

The  Honorable  Ex-Mayor  whose  name  the  school  is 
hereafter  to  bear,  has  given  to  it,  besides  a  large  clock 
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for  the  hall,  the  sum  of  $500,  the  interest  of  which  is  ' 
to  be  expended  annually  in  the  purchase  of  such  libra- 
ry and  reference  books  as  the  Chairman  of  its  Commit- 
tee, and  the  master  may  deem  most  desirable. 


DEDICATION   OF   THE   NORCROSS  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


This  noble  school  edifice,  designed  exclusively  for  a 
girls'  school,  situated  at  the  corner  of  D  and  Fifth 
Streets,  South  Boston,  was  dedicated  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1868,  with  interesting  and  appropriate  exer- 
cises. 

The  dedicatory  services  were  commenced  by  a  choir 
of  pupils  from  all  the  South  Boston  Grammar  Schools, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  Sharland,  Esq.,  in  singing 
the  Prayer  from  "  Moses  in  Egypt,"  which  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  and  a 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  I.  T.  Cooledge.  A  song  was  then 
suno-  in  an  admirable  manner  by  the  choir  of  three  hun- 
dred children,  after  which  Alderman  Francis  Richards, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  after  a 
brief  address,  delivered  the  keys  of  the  building  to 
Charles  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, and  ex  officio  member  of  the  School  Committee,  who 
on  this  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  his  Honor  the  Mayor, 
represented  the  School  Board,  and  responding  in  a 
happy  manner,  transferred  the  symbols  of  trust  to  Alvan 
Simonds,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Nor- 
cross  District.  In  accepting  the  keys,  and  delivering 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  master,  Mr.  Simonds  spoke 
as  follows : 
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REMARKS    OF    MR.    SIMONDS. 

Mr.  President :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive 
these  keys  from  your  hands.  We  have  waited  patiently 
for  the  completion  of  this  building,  to  accommodate 
schools  that  have  been  located  in  rooms  all  unfitted  for 
school  purposes.  And  now  with  these  twelve  good 
rooms,  with  six  hundred  and  sixty  seats  for  pupils,  we  find 
them  filled  at  the  commencment.  It  seems  like  a  dream 
to  one  who  like  myself  remembers  when  there  was  but 
one  primary  school  in  South  Boston,  and  when  all  the 
grammar  school  pupils  needed  but  one  small  room  and 
a  single  teacher,  that  there  are  now  forty-seven  primary 
schools,  and  that  besides  the  grammar  schools  at  AVash- 
ington  Village,  ihi^  fourth  large  grammar  school-house 
is  required,  and  already ^7/e^.  There  are  also  several 
other  classes  forced  still  to  remain  in  inconvenient  hired 
rooms.  We  are  already  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
City  Council  as  you  know,  for  another  primary  school- 
house,  and  an  additional  grammar  school  building  in 
this  part  of  the  City,  with  the  expectation  that  there  will 
be  pupils  enough  to  fill  them,  at  once,  by  the  time  they 
can  be  completed.  In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity,  allow  me  through 
you  to  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  City  Council  for 
this  well  finished  and  commodious  edifice,  to  its  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Instruction  and  Public  Buildings,  with 
their  Superintendent,  who  have  so  faithfully  attended  to 
its  erection,  as  well  as  to  the  contractors  and  their  agents, 
who  have,  as  we  believe,  satisfactorily  discharged  their 
duties.     It  shall  be  our  endeavor  to  see  that  this  struc- 
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ture  shall  be  carefully  preserved  and  conscientiously 
used  for  the  high  and  noble  purposes  to  which  it  is  now 
dedicated.  The  standing  committee  of  the  Norcross 
School,  empowered  by  the  Board,  have  selected  and 
ti'ansferred  the  master  of  the  Lawrence  School  to  be  the 
principal  of  this  school. 

To  you,  Mr.  Stearns,  as  a  teacher  of  faithfulness  and 
experience,  we  now  transfer  the  keys  of  this  school- 
house.  We  have  known  you  long  enough  to  do  this 
with  hope  and  confidence.  Years  ago  it  was  my  privi- 
lege, as  Chairman  of  what  was  then  the  Mather  School, 
to  introduce  you  to  it,  as  its  principal.  Since  then  we 
have  observed  your  assiduous  devotion  to  your  profes- 
sion, and  your  earnest  endeavors  to  impart  to  the  great 
numbers  that  have  been  under  your  charge,  not  only  all 
desirable  intellectual  instruction,  but  also  your  faithful- 
ness in  guiding  them  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  virtue. 
We  believe  the  same  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  will 
actuate  you  in  the  future.  As  with  these  keys  you  open 
day  by  day  this  building  of  solid  and  beautiful  materials, 
so  may  it  be  yours  to  open  to  the  minds  and  memories 
and  hearts  of  these  our  daughters,  all  that  is  useful  and 
beautiful  in  human  knowledge  and  practice,  and  that 
truth  and  righteousness  which  cometh  from  above. 

Mi\  Josiah  A.  Stearns,  the  faithful  and  accomplished 
master  of  the  school,  accepting  the  keys,  spoke  as 
follows  : 
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REMARKS    OF    MR.    STEARNS. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Permit  me  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the 
very  cordial  manner  in  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
me  this  important  trust.  I  accept  it  with  a  profound 
appreciation  of  the  responsibility  which  it  implies.  Per- 
mit me,  also,  in  this  public  manner,  to  express  my 
thanks  to  your  associates  upon  the  Lawrence  and  the 
Norcross  Committees,  for  their  very  marked  kindness  to 
me,  personally,  in  all  that  pertains  to  my  transfer  from 
the  Lawrence,  to  this  new  school  and  this  beautiful 
house.  I  am  happy  to  recognize  in  this  some  implied 
commendation  of  the  service  which  I  have  rendered  for 
so  many  years  in  the  schools  under  your  and  their 
care. 

It  is  not  necessary,  before  an  audience  so  entirely  con- 
versant with  my  views  and  practice  as  a  teacher,  that  T 
should  detail  or  explain  my  theories  and  opinions  upon 
educational  subjects.  I  will  only  pledge  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  and  to  these  parents  here,  the 
best  use  of  such  talents  as  I  possess,  and  such  experience 
and  skill  as  I  may  have  attained,  to  promote  the  true 
interests  and  highest  good  of  the  children  intrusted  to 
my  care. 

And,  now,  permit  me  to  say,  sir,  I  deem  it  one  of  the 
especial  felicities  of  this  occasion,  that  I  am  introduced 
to  this  new  school  and  this  new  house  by  the  same, 
always  reliable,  excellent  gentleman  who  as  chairman  of 
a  committee  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  children  of  South  Boston.     I  well  re- 

21 
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member  that  day  —  I  had  been  occupied  solely  as  a 
teacher  of  boys.  I  was  somewhat  younger  at  that  time, 
and  you  may  well  believe  that  finding  myself  confronted 
with  some  hundred  and  fifty  bright-eyed,  curious,  little 
girls,  each  anxious  to  discover  the  peculiarities  of  the 
new  master,  I  was,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  abashed. 
As  my  eye  ran  hastily  over  the  room,  and  the  conscious- 
ness came  upon  me  that  a  speech  was  expected,  hardly 
knowing  what  I  did,  somewhat  abruptly,  I  addressed 
them — "Handsome  is,  that  handsome  does.  Young 
ladies  —  if  you  will  only  do  as  well  as  you  look,  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  will  do  well  enough." 

My  remarks  were  effective  ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  sir, 
that  the  Misses  of  the  Lawrence  school  and  myself  have 
been  fast  friends  ever  since.  Pardon  me,  if  in  this 
hour  of  separation,  I  dwell  a  little  upon  the  past. 
There  is  propriety  in  this  ;  for  the  new  school  is  to 
be  composed  almost  entirely  of  teachers  and  pupils  from 
that  in  which  I  have  hitherto  labored.  All  the  long 
history  of  the  Lawrence  school  looms  up  before  me. 
I  recall  class  after  class  that  has  graduated,  scattered 
and  passed  away,  with  only  a  few  individuals  returning 
from  to  time  to  solace  and  gladden  the  heart  of  their 
teacher  and  friend.  I  recall  many,  many  sweet  spirits 
transformed  into  angels  —  early  promoted  to  the  school 
of  the  great  Teacher — who  have  left  for  us  messages  of 
gratitude,  and  love,  and  blessing.  The  dear  old  Law- 
rence Association,  too,  the  source  of  so  much  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  of  so  much  social  intercourse 
and  pleasant  rational  enjoyment,  seems  to  gather  its 
members  for  a  "  Literary  Meeting  "  or  to  pay  their  ac- 
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customed  tribute  of  song,  and  flowers,  and  tears,  beside 
the  funeral  casket  of  a  cherished  friend. 

But  most  of  all,  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  and  worthiest  to  be 
remembered,  I  recall  the  Patron  of  the  school,  that 
admirable  gentleman  from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  the 
late  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence.  On  May-day  of  1846,  his 
interest  in  the  school  may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
Frequent  visits,  donations  of  books,  and  letters  of 
friendly  advice  manifested  his  regard.  His  carriage  was 
often  found  at  the  door  of  the  poor  in  the  district, 
and  its  presence  always  brought  relief  and  gladness. 
The  children  were  his  especial  delight.  He  would  fill 
his  sleigh  with  little  girls,  and  permit  a  swarm  of  little 
boys  to  cling  upon  the  outside,  while  he  cheered  them 
all  with  a  refreshing  ride. 

He  thronged  our  school-room  with  visitors  from 
abroad,  till  Governors,  and  Judges,  and  Senators,  and 
Honorables  became  to  us  almost  a  drug ;  and  when  he 
visited'  us  for  the  last  time,  it  was  in  company  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  often  my  privilege  to  act  as  his  almoner, 
and  his  donations  to  the  school  and  its  connections 
amounted  to  thousands.  By  methods  peculiar  to  him- 
self, he  would  teach  the  children  to  be  generous. 
Reports  from  Ireland  told  us  that  its  people  were  starv- 
ing. "  They  want  money,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  but 
they  need  sympathy  more.  The  children  must  furnish 
sympathy,  and  I  will  provide  money  by  which  they  may 
send  relief."  Passing  into  my  hands  near  a  hat-full  of 
small  coin,  "  I  hope  there  is  enough,"  said  he,  '•  I  have 
not  counted  it.     I  wish  you  to  use  it  all.     Let  each 
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member  of  the  Association  subscribe  fifty  cents,  and 
each  other  member  of  the  school  twenty-five  cents.  If 
there  is  not  enough,  I  will  send  more.  The  pile  of 
gold  and  silver  was  spread  out  before  the  astonished 
children  —  sympathy  for  Ireland  was  awakened — the 
money  was  counted  —  the  roll  was  signed  —  and  there 
went  across  the  water,  in  the  children's  name,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  dollars. 

His    ordinary  benefactions  were  always   prompt  and 
hearty.    A  poor  clergyman  with  a  large  family  had  been 
turned  from  his  parish  under  circumstances  of  hardship. 
Deeply  in  debt  and  out  of  employ,  rent-day  had  come, 
and  he  was  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  doors,     Mr.  Law- 
rence was  notified  in  the  morning.     Before  night  there 
came    a    bundle    of    wearable     garments,    new    cloth 
enough    to  furnish   dresses  for   the    entire    household, 
sewing  materials  to  match,  a  few  books  for  the  minis- 
ter's library,  and  fifty  dollars  in  money.     An  unworthy 
father  had  married  a  still  more  unworthy  second  wife, 
and  his  little  boy,  son  of  the  first  marriage,  had  been 
turned  out  of  doors  to  live  as  he  could,  and  sleep  about 
in  sheds  or  barrels.     A  respectable  relative  had  pro- 
vided board  for  him  in  the  country ;  but  now,  while  he 
was  yet  too  young  to  be  exposed,  her  circumstances  had 
changed,  and  she  feared  she   must  give  him   up.     To 
complete  his  board  for  another  year,  a  further  sum  of 
twenty  dollars  was  required.     It  could  not  be  raised. 
A  note  was  written  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  a  boy  already 
acquainted  was  sent  to  introduce   the    little  wanderer. 
The  note  was  received,  but  not  read  at  the  time,  and  the 
boys  were  dismissed  with  the  remark,  "  I  cannot  attend 
to  you,  I  am  going  to  ride." 
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The  messengers  had  scarcely  related  their  disappoint- 
ment when  Mr.  Lawrence  appeared  in  the  school-room, 
bringing  company  as  usual ;  and  while  their  attention 
was  diverted  he  quietly  passed  to  my  hand  twenty 
dollars  in  gold,  whispering  softly  in  my  ear,  "  That  is 
for  the  little  boy." 

A  young  mechanic  sent  from  Smyrna  by  missionaries 
to  learn  a  trade  had  fallen  sick.  Consumption  held 
him  with  a  relentless  grasp.  He  had  neither  money, 
suitable  clothing  nor  interested  friends.  A  benevolent 
lady,  herself  in  moderate  circumstances,  had  taken  him 
to  her  house,  and  commenced  the  almost  hopeless  task 
of  raising  funds  to  send  him  to  his  friends.  Two  young 
girls  from  the  school  undertook  to  interest  Mr.  Lawrence. 
He  heard  their  story,  and  dismissed  them  with  five 
dollars  from  himself  and  five  more  contributed  by  his 
wife.  The  Misses  were  discouraged.  Early  on  the  next 
morning,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  seeking  the  refuge  of  the 
stranger.  He  saw  and  conversed  with  him  in  person ; 
he  felt  that  the  lad  must  die,  and  he  determined,  if 
possible,  to  gratify  a  reasonable  longing,  and  permit 
him  to  expire,  if  he  must,  in  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood. Clothing  was  provided,  a  passage  was  obtained, 
every  luxury  that  could  relieve  or  comfort  a  sick  man 
was  furnished,  some  one  was  employed  to  see  the  poor 
sufi"erer  safely  to  his  father's  house,  and  instructing  the 
captain  to  spare  no  reasonable  expense,  Mr.  Lawrence 
promised  to  cancel  every  bill.  These  few  incidents  are 
but  an  illustration  of  his  daily  acts  of  charity  which 
passed  under  my  notice. 

24* 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  1852,  I  think,  this 
good  man  adjusted  his  affairs,  added  a  short  codicil 
to  his  will,  commended  his  family  to  God,  as  his 
custom  was  on  retiring,  then  entered  upon  a  peaceful 
sleep  to  awake  only  amid  the  glories  of  heaven. 
When  this  event  Avas  announced  in  the  school-room, 
every  child  suffered  a  personal  bereavement ;  sobs  were 
everywhere  audible,  and  the  big  tears  fell  like  rain 
upon  the  benches  before  them.  On  the  appointed  day 
the  children  sang  a  mournful  requiem  over  his  remains, 
and  strewed  fresh  flowers  upon  his  coffin.  Though  this 
was  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  a  very  cold  winter,  more 
than  two  hundred  boys  and  girls  followed  his  remains  to 
their  resting  place  in  Mount  Auburn.  It  was  a  touching 
scene  to  witness  those  children,  some  of  them  imper- 
fectly clad,  in  defiance  of  the  cold,  clustering  around  the 
Lawrence  enclosure,  eager  to  mark  the  spot  where  must 
be  bidden  forever  from  their  sight  the  form  of  one  most 
tenderly  loved,  and  of  whom  they  had  just  sung,  "  We 
have  lost  a  Father." 

As  the  mantle  of  this  good  man  fell,  it  was  gracefully 
received  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  son  —  my  own  per- 
sonal friend  —  the  companion  of  my  boyhood  —  the  tried 
friend  of  later  years.  If  the  visits  of  Mr.  Amos  A.  Law- 
rence have  been  less  frequent,  his  charities  to  the  school 
have  certainly  been  abundant.  In  entertainments  for  the 
children  at  his  house  —  in  the  annual  donation  of  fifty 
dollars  for  prizes — in  pecuniary  assistance  rendered  to 
persons  pursuing  an  advanced  education,  and  in  various 
ways,  he  has  been  an  untiring  patron  of  Lawrence 
school. 
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I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  having  dwelt  so  long 
upon  reminiscences  of  a  school  other  than  that  which 
we  have  come  to  inaugurate.  I  could  not  say  less.  I 
could  not  suffer  to  pass,  unnoticed,  the  worthy  men  to 
whom  this  community  is  so  deeply  indebted.  I  could 
not  weaken  the  ties  which  have  bound  me  to  them  with- 
out some  grateful  recognition  of  their  many  acts  of 
charity  known,  as  I  presume,  only  to  myself  and  the 
recipients. 

And  now,  sir,  if  I  have  not  manifested  all  the  joyous- 
ness  which  comports  with  this  occasion,  it  is  because  I 
see  in  it  the  rupture  of  so  many  sacred  ties.  It  is  impos- 
sible, without  violence,  to  transplant  a  tree  which  has  so 
long  been  taking  root.  I  see  in  this  change  the  dis- 
memberment of  my  family  —  my  girls  sent  in  one  direc- 
tion and  my  boys  in  another  —  while  many  faithful  and 
honored  fellow-laborers  look  to  me  for  counsel  and 
direction  no  longer. 

But,  sir,  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture.  This 
transaction  lifts  from  my  shoulders  a  ponderous  burden. 
Ten  Primary  Schools,  and  a  Grammar  School  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  boys,  pass  from  my  responsibility 
and  care.  To  be  sure,  many  of  the  lads,  from  whom  I 
separate,  are  noble  and  promising  and  loved,  and  as 
dear  friends  will  always  be  cherished ;  yet,  as  old 
Bunyan,  after  painful  toil,  threw  off  his  load  rejoicing, 
so  do  I  now  lay  down  mine. 

Here  I  am  to  gather  only  the  daughters  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  peacefully  instruct  them.  This  elegant  build^ 
ing  furnishes  every  facility  for  comfort  and  success  in 
teaching.     It  bears  the  name,  too,  of  one  whose  praises 
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are  in  every  mouth,  one  who  having  retired  from  public 
office,  has  been  constantly  rising  in  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  every  right-minded  citizen. 

I  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  my  good  fortune  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  this  school  in  a  manner  credita- 
ble to  the  name  by  which  it  is  honored.  It  shall  be  my 
constant  endeavor,  that  every  act  of  mine,  may  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  the  Norcross  school. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  must 
not  occupy  more  of  your  time.  I  will  only  offer  a  sin- 
gle word  to  the  future  pupils  of  this  institution.  Well 
are  they  represented  by  the  Misses  who  so  beautifully 
ornament  the  other  extremity  of  this  Hall. 

With  pride  and  satisfaction  I  will  apply  to  them,  as 
to  their  predecessors,  my  time-honored  speech  —  the 
trite  old  maxim — "  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 
Young  ladies,  if  you  will  take  care  of  the  handsome 
dolng^  the  handsome  being  will  care  of  itself. 

The  following  original  dedicatory  hymn,  written  by 
Mary  G.  A.  Toland,  a  former  pupil  in  one  of  the  South 
Boston  schools,  was  sung  by  the  choir  and  audience  to 
the  air  "  America." 

DEDICATION  HYMN. 

Father,  to  thee  we  bend, 
Our  grateful  thauks  ascend 

In  simple  lays ! 
Accept  the  offering 
With  earnest  hearts  we  bring, 
As  joyful  voices  ring 

Thy  name  to  praise ! 

Author  of  Love  and  Light, 
Sublime  in  glory  bright, 
Thee  we  adore  I 
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Immortal  Power  Divine, 
Our  flnislied  House  is  thine ! 
Oh,  may  sweet  virtue  shine 
Here  evermore ! 

Teacher  of  sacred  themes. 
Thy  wondrous  wisdom  beams 

"Where'er  we  gaze. 
Inspire  each  spirit  liere 
To  trace  thy  footprints  clear. 
And  know  that  thou  art  near, 

To  note  our  ways. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  ex-Mayor  Norcross, 
who  spoke  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS    OF    MR.    NORCROSS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  During  the  past  year, 
when  I  had  the  honor  to  be  e.v  officio  one  of  the  School 
Committee,  the  members  of  that  Board  extended  to  me 
many  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  which  I  shall  ever 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance.  Among  them,  however, 
there  was  no  one  more  highly  appreciated,  or  more  unex- 
pected by  me,  than  that  which  connected  my  name  with 
this  school. 

Always  taking  great  interest  in  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  and  lionor  of  my  native  City,  or  to 
advance  the  usefulness  of  its  institutions,  and  beins: 
solicitous  that  an  edifice  with  which  my  name  was  to  be 
so  prominently  associated  should  be  creditable  to  the 
City  as  well  as  to  myself,  I  watched  carefully  the  erection 
of  this  building,  from  the  laying  of  its  foundations  to  its 
completion. 

Thanks  to  our  competent  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings  and  to  the  mechanics  who  have  so  faithfully 
done  their  work,  this  school-house  may  safely  challenge 
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comparison  with  any  other  building  erected  for  a  like 
purpose,  in  this  City  or  elsewhere,  either  in  regard  to  its 
architecture,  the  quality  of  its  materials,  the  workman- 
ship of  the  mechanics  in  its  erection,  or  its  adaptation 
to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  designed.  That  our  able  and 
efficient  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  has  selected 
this  school-house  as  a  model  for  description  in  the  forth- 
coming work  upon  education,  which  is  to  be  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  Government,  is  evi- 
dence of  his  concurrence  with  me  in  opinion  as  to  the 
completeness  of  its  arrangements. 

The  erection  of  this  beautiful  and  commodious  build- 
ing, pleasant  and  gratifying  as  it  is  to  us,  does  not  of 
itself  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  reared,  viz :  the  proper  education  of 
the  children  who  will  from  time  to  time  be  gathered  into 
these  rooms.  Their  scholarship  and  attainments  will 
depend  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  ability  and  industry 
of  their  teachers ;  and  to  them,  aided  as  they  will  be  by 
the  advice  of  the  committee,  must  be  confided  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils,  and  the  usefulness  and  reputation  of 
the  school. 

The  providing  of  means  and  opportunities  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  was  among  the  earliest 
concerns  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
Continued  efforts  in  the  same  direction  by  succeeding 
generations  have  enlarged  those  means  and  opportuni- 
ties, both  public  and  private,  and  been  one  of  the  chief 
instrumentalities  in  the  progress  of  this  people  in  what- 
ever pertains  to  individual  happiness  or  national  charac- 
ter. 
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In  our  zeal  to  advance  in  the  great  work  of  education, 
v,e  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
principles  and  purposes  which  prompted  the  action  of 
our  ancestors.  They  designed  to  make  elementary  edu- 
cation universal,  so  that  every  individual  in  the  commu- 
nity should  be  enabled  to  transact  correctly  the  business 
connected  with  his  vocation  in  life,  and  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  protection  of  his  own  rights 
and  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  body  politic ;  and  for  this  purpose  provision  was 
made,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  public 
expense. 

It  may  be  deemed  presumption  in  me  to  offer  sugges- 
tions to  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  care  and  direction 
of  our  Public  Schools.  Their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, I  know,  far  exceeds  mine,  in  whatever  relates  to 
the  management  of  the  schools,  or  the  arrangement  of 
a  course  of  study  most  appropriate  and  beneficial  to  the 
pupils.  Yet  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting 
for  their  consideration  a  thought  which  I  have  expressed 
on  other  occasions,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  thor- 
oughly instructing  every  pupil  in  our  Grammar  Schools 
in  the  fundamental  or  primary  studies  before  advancing 
him  to  others  of  a  higher  or  more  ornamental  charac- 
ter. 

The  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  pupils 
who  enter  our  Grammar  Schools  are,  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  or  from  other 
causes,  compelled  to  leave  school  before  they  reach  the 
first  class,  is  an  important  one,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
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considered  in  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of  studies. 
As  the  chief  aim  of  our  system  of  public  schools  is  to 
reach  and  educate  as  far  as  practicable  every  child  in 
the  community,  and  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
children  who  enter  our  Grammar  Schools  are,  from  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control,  and  often  unforeseen, 
compelled  to  leave  thus  early,  so  that  they  can  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  this  public  provision  only  for  a  very 
limited  period,  it  seems  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  if  not 
of  common  justice,  that  the  exercises  of  the  schools 
should  be  so  arranged  that  not  a  moment  of  the  valua- 
ble time  of  these  less  fortunate  children  should  be  mis- 
applied, by  bestowing  it  upon  studies  which  are  compar- 
atively unimportant ;  or  diverted  from  those  which  will 
be  of  practical'and  prime  importance  to  them  in  their 
pursuits  in  after  life,  whatever  they  may  be. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  course 
of  study  in  our  Grammar  Schools  is  not  too  much  ex- 
tended, even  for  the  pupils  who  remain  in  them  the 
allotted  time,  and  whether  their  interests  would  not  be 
advanced  by  a  curtailment  of  the  range  of  study,  and  a 
more  thorough  drilling  in  the  most  important  branches. 
One  department  of  study  fully  mastered  is  of  more 
value  than  many  slightly  investigated,  and  left  in  confu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

But  however  this  may  be,  I  have  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  course  and  order  of  studies  may  be  so  arranged 
that  at  whatever  stage  of  the  course  a  pupil  may  leave 
school,  he  will  have  appropriated  his  time  while  there 
in  the  manner  most  useful  to  himself,  and  that  this  end 
may  be  accomplished  without  retarding  the  progress  of 
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those  who  remain  until  the  prescribed  course  is  finished. 
I  therefore  hope  to  see  a  revision  of  the  plan  of  studies 
in  our  grammar  schools,  and  that,  in  a  readjustment  of 
it,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind,  that  pupils  who  enter  upon 
it  will  drop  out  at  every  stage  of  progress,  and  that  jus- 
tice and  good  policy  require  that  their  interests  should 
be  regarded,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  their  more 
favored  companions  who  are  able  to  complete  the  whole 
course. 

I  respectfully  commend  these  suggestions  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sub-committee  of  this  school,  and  if 
upon  investigation  they  shall  think  any  of  them  worthy 
of  adoption,  I  trust  they  will  bring  them  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  whole  Board,  and  if  the  result  shall  be 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  studies  in  our  public  schools 
as  I  have  indicated,  and  with  such  benefits  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, a  great  good  will  have  been  accomplished,  for 
which  the  public  will  be  indebted  in  some  measure  to 
this  school. 

The  prosperity  and  good  name  of  this  school  will 
always  be  a  matter  of  solicitude  with  me ;  and  I 
beg  to  assure  the  committee  and  the  teachers,  that  I 
shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
whatever  tends  to  promote  its  success  or  advance  its 
usefulness. 

Ex-Alderman  Gaffield  next  spoke  briefly,  followed  by 
ex- Alder  man  Slack,  who  paid  a  high  tribute  to  ex-Mayor 
Norcross  as  a  warm  and  sincere  friend  of  the  common 
schools  of  Boston.  He  was  glad  that  another  common 
school  had  been  established,  which  would  open  wide  its 

25 
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doors  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  and  he  trusted  there 
would  so  out  from  this  new  educational  institution  those 
who  would  prove  real  blessings  in  every  community.  In 
conclusion,  he  referred  to  the  statue  on  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  as  the  work  of  a  pupil  of  a  Boston  common  school. 
Brief  remarks  were  also  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Heaton,  of 
Cambridge  University,  England ;  President  Stearns,  of 
Amherst  College;  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  D.  D.,  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  others ;  and  the  exercises  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  singing  "  Old  Hundred,"  in  which 
the  audience  joined. 
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AjSTD 
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FEANKLIN  MEDAL  SCHOLAES. 


1  867 


LATIN  SCHOOL. 

William  N.  Field, 
John  C.  Brooks, 
George  P.  Moutague, 
Hamilton  M.  Twombly, 
James  R.  Reed, 
Sidney  Wheelock. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Henry  B.  Cram, 
Henry  F.  Miller,  Jr., 
John  Herbert, 
Oilman  Josliu,  Jr., 
Charles  G.  White, 
Charles  E.  Avery, 
Frederic  S.  Clark, 
Henry  H.  Litchfield. 

ADAMS  SCHOOL. 

Thomas  F.  Cusack, 
WUliam  A.  Wellock, 
Harrison  W.  James, 
Henry  S.  Porter. 

BIGELOW  SCHOOL. 

Thomas  H.  Cox, 
Edwin  F.  Smith, 
Edward  W.  Grover, 
Arthur  H.  Newman, 
Laurens  W.  Shackford, 
John  L.  Connelly, 
Henry  H.  Hinckley, 
Arthur  E.  Gill, 
Walter  A.  Baker, 
Michael  E.  Donnelly. 
25* 


BOYLSTON  SCHOOL. 
William  M.  Clarke, 
Daniel  Cole, 
Bartholomew  J.  Cotter, 
Michael  E.  Hartrey, 
James  F.  Holland, 
William  J.  INIcGrath, 
Thomas  F.  Mullins, 
John  P.  O'Brien, 
James  J.  Sheehan, 
Daniel  J.  Sullivan, 
Michael  J.  Crowley. 

BRIMMER  SCHOOL. 

Bartlett  G.  Beckett, 
Vincent  Y.  Bowditch, 
Frederic  Browu^  Jr., 
David  Crow, 
Frank  L.  Dunn, 
George  H.  Endres, 
George  W.  Lorey, 
George  L.  Macurdy, 
Albert  J.  ]McLellan, 
Frederick  M.  Pettengill, 
William  B.  Phipps, 
Charles  E.  Phipps, 
Henry  Stoehr, 
Frank  G.  Turner, 
William  M.  Upham, 
JohnF.  O.  Wilkius. 

CHAPMAN  SCHOOL. 
John  F.  Horgan, 
Michael  F.  De  Lauey, 
Edwin  E.  Rand, 
William  H.  Seavey. 
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DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Jolin  Connell, 
Herbert  Ayling, 
Edward  J.  Hathorne, 
Erank  K.  Lovell, 
Charles  C.  Pierce, 
Charles  C.  Waterman, 
William  L.  Harris, 
Herbert  D.  Hicks, 
Frank  H.  Lambe, 
Lewis  W.  Lotlirop, 
Walter  C.  Cogswell, 
Willie  Bigelow  Phelps, 
Erank  A.  Bates, 
Cornelius  E.  J.  Cronin. 

ELIOT  SCHOOL. 

Martin  Ring, 

Edward  Joseph  Timmins, 
George  Walker  McConnell, 
Walter  Channing  Brown, 
John  Henry  Jacobs, 
William  Noble  McConnell, 
Henry  Webster  Jackson, 
Edward  Kittredge  Hill, 
Nicholas  Joseph  McNeil, 
James  Henry  Mullen, 
William  Henry  Jewell, 
James  Aloysius  Timmins, 
James  Joseph  Curtis, 
Albert  Willard  Priest, 
John  Richard  Snow, 
Erederic  Sears  Cowdrey. 

LAWRENCE  SCHOOL. 

William  J.  McDermott, 
Thomas  Cowen, 
William  J.  Brady, 
Matthias  A.  Morgan, 
William  J.  Semple, 
John  J.  Couley, 
Charles  E.  Kelley, 
Albert  A.  Emery, 


James  W.  Eox, 
Thomas  F.  Hogan, 
Charles  Mayo. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 
Ralph  Dean, 
Charles  Foster, 
Daniel  F.  Ratchford, 
Benjamin  James,  Jr., 
Arthur  E.  Barstow, 
Edward  Phillips. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL. 

Ei-anklin  S.  Young, 
Warren  A.  Reed, 
William  D.  Allen, 
Thomas  G.  W.  Tuttle. 

MAYHEW    SCHOOL. 

Charles  G.  Burgess, 
Warren  K.  Blodgett, 
John  AY.  Appletou, 
Walter  Crompton, 
Nellie  J.  McLaughlin, 
Thomas  D.  Heffren. 

PHILLIPS  SCHOOL. 
George  A.  Leland, 
Daniel  A.  J.  Horgan, 
Grenville  H.  Norcross, 
F.  Washburn, 
Daniel  B.  Badger, 
Samuel  B.  Russ, 
William  C.  W.  Hurll, 
William  B.  Carter, 
William  B.  Turner, 
Charles  B.  Buss. 

PRESCOTT  SCHOOL. 

Alonzo  T.  Bateman, 
Thomas  Dulhanty, 
Matthew  R.  Lyon, 
John  Jennison, 
George  H.  Kent, 
William  A.  Norton. 
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QUIXCY  SCHOOL. 

George  Clark, 
Daniel  J.  Dacey, 
Daniel  E.  Fogarty, 
Oliver  H.  Goodridge, 
Franklin  W.  Grant, 
Charles  H.  Harrison, 
Amasa  W.  B.  Huff, 
William  L.  Kelt, 


Samuel  M.  King, 
James  Lee, 
Richard  J.  ]McAleer, 
Louis  Nelson, 
Bernard  M.  Nolen, 
Theodore  M.  Paine, 
Herbert  G.  Priest, 
Isaac  0.  B.  Spear, 
Joshua  B.  Thaxter, 
Edward  S.  Towle. 


LAWRENCE  PPJZES. 

1867. 


LATIN   SCHOOL. 


Exemplar)/  Conduct  and  Fidelity  —  Abbot  Williams,  Tucker  Daland, 
Joseph  F.  Colbert,  Henry  B.  Stoue,  and  Holmes  Hinkley. 

Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctnality.  —  George  H.  Tower,  Samuel  E. 
Wyman,  John  P.  Wyman,  Jr.,  Ernest  Young,  George  P.  Sanger,  Jr., 
Noi'man  A.  McLellau,  Harry  B.  Hodges,  Edward  W.  Hutchins,  Francis  G. 
Lodge,  James  H.  Young,  Randall  Whittier,  Alfred  C.  True. 

Excellence.  —  Classical  Department.  —  1st  class,  AV.  N.  Field;  2d  class, 
James  H.  Young;  3d  class,  A.  C.  Richardson ;  4th  class,  S.  E.  Wyman  ;  5th 
class,  L.W.Clark;  6th  class,  F.  A.  Ferguson.  Modern  Department. — 
1st  class,  Sidney  Wheelock;  2d  class,  George  H.  Tower;  3d  class,  A.  C. 
Richardson;  4th  class,  Geoi'ge  P.  Sanger,  Jr.;  5th  class,  L.  W.  Clark; 
6th  class,  John  Dodd. 

A  Latin  Essay.     Second  Prize. —  Frank  Rockwood  Hall. 

An  English  Essay.     Second  Prize.  —  Samuel  Hinckley. 

An  English  Poem.     Second  Prize.  —  James  H.  Young. 

A  Poetical  Translation  from  Ovid.  —  George  H.  Tower. 

A  Translation  from  Sallust.    First  Prize. — Robert  Grant. 

A  Translation  from  Livy.    First  Prize.  — J.  P.  Wyman. 

A  Translation  from  Caisar.     Second  Prize.  —  Gorham  P.  Faucon. 

The  best  Specimen  of  Penmanship.     Second  Prize.  —  George  H.  Tower. 

Declamation.  First  Prize. — Henry  R.  Stedman.  Second  Prizes. — J. 
C  Goodwin,  Sidney  Wheelock.  Third  Prizes.  —  S.  W.  French,  J.  C. 
Brooks. 

ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Literary  Department.  First  Prizes.  —  C.  E.  Avery  and  H.  B.  Cram,  of 
1st  class.  A.  T.  Robinson,  of  2d  class.  A.  C.  Fuller,  F.  II.  Lombard,  of 
3d  class. 

First  Scientific  Prizes, — J.  Herbert,  Oilman  Josliu,  Jr.,  of  1st  class. 
F.  F.  French,  of  2d  class.    J.  Ritchie,  of  3d  class. 

Second  Literary  Prizes.  —  J.  H.  Bancroft,  H,  F.  Miller,  Jr.,  H.  H.  Litch- 
field,  of  1st  class.     R.  J.   O'Hern,  Wm.   Lothrop,   J.   H.  Keating,  F.  E. 
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Babcock,  H.  K.  Lovejoy,  John  Davis,  Samuel  H.  Babcock,  II.  P.  Ide,  G.  F. 
Crane,  of  2d  class.  W.  E.  L.  Dillaway,  Geo.  O.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  A.  W. 
Johnson,  of  3d  class. 

Second  Scientidc  Prizes. — E.  S.  Clark,  Geo.  A.  Avery,  B.  K.  Wiley,  of 
1st  class.  W.  L.  Frost,  F.  B.  Morse.  H.  S.  Drake,  Daniel  Coolidge,  F.  E. 
Wedger,  C.  E.  Haberstroh,  H.  B.  Walker,  F.  L.  Crane,  T.  P.  Spitz,  of  2a 
class.  H.  J.  Bowen,  S.  H.  Root,  W.  B.  Ilosmer,  H.  T.  Meyers,  H.  H. 
Buck,  of  3d  class. 

Third  Literanj  Prizes. — H.  R.  Stedman,  H.  F.  Davis,  of  1st  class. 

Third  Scieiitijic  Prizes.  — K.  W.  Sargent,  H.  Leland,  C.  A.  Babcock,  Jr., 
B.  J.  Barry,  of  1st  class. 

Fur  General  Excellence  and  Deportment.  —  A.  B.  Lovejoy,  T.  B.  Towne, 
A.  F.  Clarke,  of  1st  class.  F.  C.  Stanwood,  James  Cronan,  S.  W.  Moor- 
house,  of  2d  class.     Charles  H.  Snow,  of  3d  class. 

Essays.  First  Prizes. — C.  E.Avery  and  D.  M.  Sawyer,  of  1st  class. 
Second  Prizes.  —  J.  H.  Keating  and  J.  T.  O'Connor,  of  2d  class.  H.  F. 
Miller,  Jr.,  of  1st  class. 

Declamation.  First  Prizes. —  John  Davis,  H.  B.  Cram.  Second  Prizes. — 
H.  L.  Griggs,  Benjamin  Kimball.  Third  Prizes.  — R.  F.  Miller,  Jr.,  A.  T. 
Robinson. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

FOR    THE  YEAR    18GG-67. 


TEACHERS. 

Tables  shoicing  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  sex  in  the  different  grades  of 
schools,  July  31,  1867. 

REGULAR   TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Latin 

English 

Girls'  High  and  Normal. 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 


Males. 

Females. 

8 

.. 

7 

•• 

1 

13 

43 

279 

•• 

259 

59 

551 

Total. 


7 

U 

322 

259 

610 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Vocal  and  Physical  Culture:  all  the  Schools. 

Military  Drill :  Latin  and  English  High 

Drawing :  English  High  and  Girls'  H.  and  N. 
French:  Latin  School  and  Girls'  H.  and  N. — 

German :  Girls'  High  and  Normal 

Music  :  Girls'  High  and  Normal 

Music :  Grammar  Schools 

Music  :  Primary  Schools 

Sewing :  Grammar  Schools 


12 


12 


12 


20 


26 


302 
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HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  of  Semi-Anmial  Beturns,  February  1867. 
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28 
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330 

670 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 
2 
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5 

5 

10 

English  High 
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13 

57 

13 

Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Beturns,  August,  1867. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Beturns,  February  31,  18G7. 


Schools. 


Adams . . . 
Bigelow  . 
Bowditcli 
Bowdoin. 
Boylston . 
Brimmer . 
Chapman 
Dwight . . 

Eliot 

Everett . . 
Eraukliu . 
Hancock . 
Lawrence 
Lincoln . . 
Lyman... 
Mayhew  . 
Phillips . . 
Prescott . 
Quincy  . . 
Wells.... 
Winthrop 


310 

576 

510 

201 

185 

418 

124 

478 

373 

600 

737 

506 

415 

191 

184 

348 

14 

340 

527 

319 

706 

8,275 


391 
400 
553 
234 
24 
257 
138 
273 
325 
410 
564 
513 
83 
80 
175 
209 
119 
291 
425 
202 
540 

6,881 


Average  Whole 
Number. 


Boys. 


317 
533 


531 

787 
261 
707 
700 
700 


711 
305 
272 
497 
545 
242 
055 


8,162 


Girls. 


277 
470 
800 
51 


236 


756 
885 
344 
309 
1 


236 


506 
875 

6,486 


Total. 


594 
1,012 
890 
515 
531 
787 
497 
707 
709 
700 
756 
885 
1,055 
7^4 
450 
497 
545 
478 
955 
506 


14,648 


565 
962 

820 
479 
509 
746 
474 
683 
686 
668 
712 
842 
1.039 
668 
420 
470 
501 
450 
883 
485 
805 

13,867 


%4       ^ 


29  95.0 
6094.5 
70,02.3 
3603.0 
2295.0 
4194.5 
23|94.0 
2496.6 
23,97.0 
32  95.4 


44  94.1 
43  95.1 

1690.0 
3694.0 
30  95.2 
27,94.0 
4491.5 
2894.0 
7292.5 
2194.5 
70,92.0 


781 


94.4 


14 


12 


8  64 


196 


10 
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Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  lieturns,  JuJy  31,  IS67. 


Schools. 


Adams  . .  - . 
Bigelow . . . 
Bowditcli. 
Bowdoin  . 
Boylston  . 
Brimmer  . 
Cliapraan . 
Dwight.... 

Eliot 

Everett  .. 
Franklin.. 
Hancock.. 
Lawrence . 
Lincoln... 
Lyman  ... 
May  hew . . 
Phillips  .. 
Prescott.. 
Quincy  . . . 

Wells 

Winthrop . 


218 
417 

74 
190 
166 
252 
150 
222 
291 
262 
356 
416 
367 
142 
187 
246 

83 
203 
376 
240 
320 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.   Girls.    Total 


225 
460 

75 
232 
173 
393 
187 
362 
320 
443 
633 
435 
333 
100 
186 
246 

78 
223 
883 
229 

703 


SSS 

560 


550 
836 
264 
713 

741 


751 
359 
289 
554 
572 
251 
1,046 


289 
514 
906 
532 


<5 


227 


676 
739 
903 
370 
270 
181 


249 


540 
835 


622 
1,074 
906 
532 
550 
836 
491 
713 
741 
676 
739 
903 
1,121 
629 
470 
554 
572 
500 
1,046 
540 
835 


583 
1,015 
838 
490 
523 
795 
467 
679 
711 
640 
694 
863 
1,102 
591 
442 
521 
553 
468 
973 
515 
753 


'^< 


94.0 
94.4 
91.8 
92.0 
94.0 
95.1 
93.6 
95.0 
96.0 
94.4 
93.4 
96.0 
98.3 
93.3 
93.9 
93.4 
91.2 
94.0 
93.0 
95.2 
90.0 


5,179  6,319  7,819,7,231  15,050  14,186«64  93.9:2114  8,68,21112 


9  .. 

8  .. 

5    1 
15 

7 
12 


26* 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Table  showing  the  Classification  of  the  Gramma^'  Schools,  July  31,  18(57. 


Schools. 

1 
5 

a 
O 

O 
CO 

5 

o 

(S 

>> 

00 

o 

«1 

CO 

a 

a  <!' 

%^ 

O 

i 

V 

>^ 

o 

!-. 

o 

^4 

id 

"~  a 

is 

to 

Ph  o 

Adams .... 

98 

78 

245 

141 

7 

61 

385 

49 

5G2 

17 

14 

44 

25 

Bigelow  .. 

172 

234 

279 

273 

11 

206 

701 

40 

958 

18 

24 

29 

28 

Bowclitcli . 

115 

192 

180 

359 

10 

192 

627 

17 

846 

14 

23 

21 

42 

Bowdoin.. 

119 

94 

128 

126 

2 

74 

330 

61 

467 

25 

20 

27 

27 

Boylston.. 

77 

95 

88 

227 

2 

111 

369 

15 

497 

16 

19 

18 

46 

Brimmer.. 

122 

128 

176 

238 

5 

175 

461 

23 

664 

18 

19 

27 

3G 

Chapman  . 

75 

81 

85 

201 

34 

140 

202 

66 

442 

17 

18 

19 

45 

Dwiglit . . . 

70 

79 

195 

232 

2 

120 

406 

48 

576 

12 

14 

34 

40 

Eliot 

73 

190 

201 

208 

7 

154 

474 

37 

672 

11 

28 

30 

31 

Everett . . . 

94 

92 

14G 

1G2 

4 

G5 

372 

53 

494 

19 

19 

30 

33 

Franldin . . 

108 

80 

158 

205 

5 

115 

375 

56 

551 

20 

15 

29 

37 

Hancock . . 

16G 

199 

204 

258 

13 

124 

644 

46 

827 

20 

24 

25 

31 

Lawrence . 

138 

210 

315 

402 

9 

215 

806 

35 

1,065 

13 

20 

30 

38 

Lincoln . . . 

8G 

182 

144 

268 

4 

173 

463 

40 

680 

13 

27 

21 

39 

Lyman .... 

53 

99 

127 

170 

1 

73 

356 

19 

449 

12 

22 

28 

38 

Mayhew  . . 

107 

80 

130 

184 

8 

89 

376 

28 

501 

21 

16 

26 

37 

Phillips . . . 

9G 

113 

IGO 

181 

1 

291 

247 

11 

550 

17 

21 

29 

33 

Prescott . . 

G2 

184 

101 

101 

3 

74 

336 

35 

448 

14 

41 

23 

23 

Quincy  ... 

8G 

178 

332 

342 

9 

236 

6G3 

30 

938 

9 

19 

35 

36 

Wells 

127 

97 

132 

141 

5 

87 

342 

63 

497 

26 

20 

27 

28 

Winthrop . 

93 

135 

1G5 

174 

10 

123 

375 

59 

567 

16 

24 

29 

31 
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Table,  skotoing  the  Xumber  of  Teachers,  the  Average  Number  of  Pupils,  and 
the  Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools 
in  each  District,  July  31,  1867. 


Districts. 


Adams 

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Bowdoiu 

Boylstou 

Brimmer 

Chapman 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Everett 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

Mayliew 

PhiUips 

Prescott 

Quincy 

Wells 

Wiuthrop 

Training  School. 


Primahy. 


Av's.ex'gTr.Sch'l. 


13 
13 

8 
15 
16 
10 

6 

17 
10 
17 
19 
21 
13 

8 
10 


!5  ^ 


12.2 


408 
658 
538 
383 
5U 
745 
436 
276 
781 
516 
842 
917 
1,062 
654 
376 
470 
376 
430 
517 
577 
475 
100 

570 


3     o 
^     g 

i° 

51.0 
50.6 
41.3 
47.8 
36.2 
46.6 
43.6 
46.0 
45.9 
51.6 
49.5 
48.2 
50.5 
50.3 
47.0 
47.0 
47.0 
53.7 
43.0 
48.0 
39.5 
33.3 

46.6 


Grammar. 


^  i 


O     o 


13 
23 
21 
12 
12 
16 
11 
15 
15 
15 
16 
18 
23 
15 
10 
13 
12 
11 
22 
11 
18 


622 
1,074 
906 
532 
550 
836 
491 
713 
741 
676 
739 
903 
1,121 
629 
470 
554 
572 
500 
1,046 
504 
835 


15.3 


715 


^  2 


47.8 
46.6 
43.1 
44.3 
45.8 
52.2 
44.6 
47.5 
49.4 
45.0 
46.1 
50.1 
48.7 
41.9 
47.0 
42.6 
47.6 
45.4 
47.5 
45.8 
46.3 


Totals. 


46.7 


21 
36 
34 
20 
27 
32 
21 
21 
32 
25 
33 
37 
44 
28 
18 
23 
20 
19 
34 
23 
30 
3 


^  S 


< 


27.1 


1,030 
1,732 
1,444 

915 
1,094 
1,581 

927 

989 
1,522 
1,192 
1,581 
1,820 
2,183 
1,283 

846 
1,024 

948 

930 
1,563 
1,081 
1,310 

100 


1,292 


\^  S 


49.0 
48.1 
42.4 
45.7 
40.5 
49.3 
44.1 
47.1 
47.5 
47.6 
47.9 
49.1 
49.6 
45.8 
47.0 
44.5 
47.4 
48.9 
45.9 
47.0 
43.6 
33.3 


46.8 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Beturns,  March  1867. 


Districts. 


Adams  . . . 
Bigelow  .  • 
Bowditch . 
Bowdoin  . 
Boylston  . 
Brimmer  . 
Chapman  . 
D wight. .. 

Eliot 

Everett . . . 
Franklin.. 
Hancock.. 
Lawrence . 
Lincoln. .. 
Lyman  . . . 
Mayhew  •  • 
Phillips... 
Prescott . . 
Quiucy  . . . 
Wells  .... 
Winthrop. 
Training.. 


12 

12 

12 

3 

259 


Average  Whole 
Number. 


Boys. 


262 
342 
298 
178 
330 
380 
288 
140 
484 
277 
438 
38 
703 
408 
261 
815 
238 
230 
262 
312 
292 
58 

6,881 


Girls. 


179 
309 
292 
215 
268 
406 
162 
141 
314 
232 
414 
578 
491 
269 
140 
209 
129 
189 
268 
332 
255 
64 

5,846 


Total. 


441 
051 
590 
393 
598 
786 
450 
281 
798 
509 
852 
963 
1,194 
677 
401 
524 
36 
419 
530 
644 
547 
112 

12,727 


401 
590 
531 
367 
554 
718 
415 
255 
739 
463 
772 
896 
1,109 
612 
37 
462 
319 
384 
478 
604 
504 
104 

11,652 


<< 


40 

61 

59 

26 

44 

68 

35 

26 

59 

46 

80 

6 

85 

65 

26 

62 

48 

35 


^< 


91.1 
90.3 
89.9 
93.7 
90.6 
90.5 
91.9 
90.5 
93.1 
90.1 
89.9 
92.5 
92.5 


C  c3 
O  U 

Poo 


93.0 

87.7 

86.7 

90.8 

5290.1 

40  93.7 

4391.9 

8  91.4 


1,075 


90.9 


298 
403 
442 
249 
390 
532 
357 
185 
430 
258 
523 
670 
675 
411 
239 
280 
201 
231 
294 
410 
351 
81 

7,910 


145 
241 
145 
152 
179 
272 
107 
104 
345 
212 
343 
287 
430 
25^ 
169 
245 
187 
18i 
230 
23; 
208 
41 

4,721 


^% 

443 
644 
587 
401 
569 
804 
464 
289 
775 
470 
866 
957 
1,105 
668 
408 
525 
388 
416 
524 
647 
559 
122 

12,631 
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PRIMAKY  SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Beturns,  xlugust  1867. 


Districts. 


Adams . . . 
Bigelow . . 
Bowditch 
Bowdoin  . 
Bo5'lstou  . 
Brimmer 
Chapman 
Dwight  .. 

Eliot 

Everett  . . 
Fraukliu  . 
Hancock  • 
Lawrence 
Lincoln  . . 
Lyman  .  • 
Mayliew  . 
Pliillips  . . 
Prescott  . 
Quincy  .. 
Wells  ... 
Winthrop 
Training  . 


Average  Whole 
Number. 


Boys. 


253 
830 
264 

176 
301 
387 
270 
135 
483 
276 
427 
368 
632 
400 
245 
283 
245 
241 
256 
281 
244 
51 


Girls, 


259 


6,548 


155 
328 
274 
20 
243 
358 
166 
141 
298 
240 
415 
549 
430 
254 
131 
187 
131 
189 
261 
296 
231 
49 


5,433 


Total. 


408 
658 
538 
383 
644 
745 
436 
276 
781 
516 
842 
917 
1,062 
654 
376 
470 
876 
430 
517 
577 
475 
100 


<5 


377 
608 
489 
353 
507 
675 
401 
255 
730 
466 
774 
864 
1,011 
600 
851 
418 
332 
397 
464 
542 
428 
93 


12,081  11,135 


81 
50 
49 
30 
87 
70 
35 
21 
51 
50 
68 
63 
61 
64 
25 
52 
44 
33 
63 
35 
47 
7 


946 


92.2 
91.8 
90.9 
91.9 
92.3 
90.1 
92.9 
91.2 
93.0 
89.9 
91.1 
94.0 
94.9 
91.2 
92.4 
88.1 
87.5 
91,6 
85.5 
93.6 
89.1 
92.4 


91.4 


'« 


276 
430 
424 
230 
305 
612 
282 
171 
489 
289 
532 
631 
707 
447 
246 
277 
208 
261 
882 
354 
318 
35 


128 
241 
111 
136 
139 
213 
148 

81 
817 
235 
298 
304 
403 
220 
127 
178 
171 
189 
193 
187 
186 

27 


a  a 


404 
671 
535 
866 
644 
725 
430 
252 
806 
524 
830 
933 
1,110 
667 
373 
450 
379 
450 
523 
541 
449 
63 


|7,851 


4,177 


12,028 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  ninnher  of  persons  in  the  city  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  for  ten  years,  and  also  the  amount  received  by  the 
city,  in  each  year,  from  the  State  School  Fund : 


Tears. 

Persons  between  Five  and 
Fifteen  Years  of  Age, 

Proportion  of  Income 
from  School  Fund. 

la^Q 

28,790 
28,909 
32,641 
31,678 
32,929 
32,147 
32,854 
34,902 
35,225 
36,030 

$6,136  79 
6,185  76 
6,045  90 
5,926  35 
6,364  99 
6,430  63 
6,750  44 
8,082  08 
5,310  30 

ICKO 

1  QfiO        

1861 

1  aao   

lefiq    

1  eni   

iQfiF; 

* 
1  afifi 

18(57 

The  foUoioing  Table  shoivs  the  average  whole  mimber,  the  average  attendance 
and  the  per  cent  of  attendance,  of  the  public  schools  of  all  grades,  for  ten 
years,  ending  July  31,  1867  : 


Years. 


Average 
Whole  Number. 


1857-58. 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
18G0-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-64. 
1864-65 . 
1865-66. 
1866-67. 


24,988 
25,484 
25,315 
26,488 
27,081 
27,051 
26,961 
27,095 
27,723 
28,126 


Average 
Attendance. 


21,889 
22,045 
22,304 
24,152 
24,544 
24,516 
24,617 
25,001 
25,809 
26,265 


Per  cent. 


89.1 
86.1 
88.1 
91.1 
90.6 
90.6 
91.6 
93.0 
93.5 
94.0 
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The  fnUowing  Table  shoxos  the  arfgrcgate  of  the  average  whole  mmiher  and 
attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools,  for  ten  years,  ending  July 
31,  1867: 


Tears. 


1857-58. 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-6:t. 
1864-65. 
1865-66. 
1866-67. 


Arerage 
"Whole  Number. 


619 
559 
630 
667 
755 
733 
527 
740 
776 
873 


Average 
Attendance. 


492 
528 
608 
635 
725 
696 
691 
712 
751 
845 


Per  cent. 


94.8 
94.4 
96.5 
95.2 
9G.0 
94.9 
94.5 
96.1 
96.2 
96.7 


The  following  Table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  average  whole  number  and 
attendance  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  for  ten  years,  ending  July  31,  1867 : 


Years. 


1857-58. 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-64. 
1864-65. 
1865-66. 
1866-67. 


Average 
Whole  Number. 


11,635 
11,788 
11,608 
12,495 
13,064 
13,847 
13,523 
13,915 
14,394 
14,849 


Average 
Attendance, 


10,785 
10,613 
10,804 
11,692 
12,264 
12,439 
12,601 
13,110 
13,620 
14,026 


Per  cent. 


92.7 
90.0 
93.0 
93.6 
93.9 
93.1 
92.8 
93.8 
94.2 
94.1 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  average  whole  number  «??d 
attendance  of  the  x>upils  of  the  Pkimary  Schools  for  ten  years,  ending 
July  31,  1S67 : 


Tears. 


Average 
Whole  Number. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Per  cent. 


1857-58 . 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-64. 
1864-65. 
1865-66. 
1866-67. 


12,834 
13,137 
13,077 
13,326 
13,262 
12,971 
12,713 
12,440 
12,553 
12,405 


10,612 
10,904 
10,892 
11,825 
11,556 
11,412 
11,325 
11,179 
11,438 
11,393 


82.6 
82.9 
83.6 
88.7 
87.1 
89.4 
87.5 
89.1 
90.3 
91.1 


The  following  Table  sJiows  the  number  of  Piumary  Schools,  the  average 
number  and  the  average  attendance  to  a  school,  for  ten  years,  ending  July 
31,  1867 : 


Years. 


1857-58 . 
1858-59 . 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-64. 
1864-65. 
1865-66. 
1866-67. 


Schools  and 
Teachers. 


216 
221 
223 
250 
250 
254 
254 
257 
256 
259 


Average  No.  to 
a  School. 


59.0 
59.0 
56.0 
53.0 
53.0 
51.0 
50.0 
48.4 
49.0 
47.8 


Aver.  Attendance 
to  a  School. 


49.0 
49.0 
47.0 
47.0 
46.0 
45.0 
44.5 
43.5 
44.7 
43.9 
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TABLE, 

Showing  the  School  Census  of  the  City,  3Iay  1867. 


"Wards. 

No.  of  Families. 

No.  of  Children 
between  5  and  15. 

Attend 
Public  Schools. 

Attend 
Private  Schools.* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

D.  Island . 

4,087 
5,121 
3,100 
2,169 
3,607 
2,366 
5,501 
2,275 
2,382 
2,382 
2,153 
2,850 
4 

4,514 
5,073 
2,441 
1,635 
3,466 
1,539 
5,977 
1,556 
2,055 
2,070 
2,167 
3,303 
234 

3,614 
3,994 
1,939 
1,131 
3,007 
1,084 
4,649 
1,272 
1,551 
1,609 
1,523 
2,505 
234 

477 
639 
255 
245 

59 
280 
725 

84 
311 
178 
368 
377 

Totals. 

37,997 

36,030 

28,112 

3,898 

*  Including  sectarian  Free  Schools. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Net  Annual  Expenditures  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  for  the  last  four- 
teen financial  years,  ending  ZOth  of  April  in  each  year,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  the  school-houses ;  also  the  average  whole  number  of  scholars  for  each 
school  year  ending  July  31. 


Financial 

No.  of 

Salaries  of 

Kate  per 

Incidental  Ex- 

Rate per 

Total  Rate 

Year. 

Scholars. 

Teachers. 

Scholar. 

penses. 

Scholar. 

per  Scholar. 

1853-54... 

22,528 

$192,704  05 

8.55 

$57,960  46 

2.57 

11.12 

1854-55... 

23,439 

222,970  41 

9.51 

62,350  50 

2.66 

12.17 

1855-56... 

23,749 

224,026  22 

9.43 

67,380  06 

2.84 

12.27 

1856-57... 

24,231 

225,730  57 

9.32 

72,037  71 

2.97 

12.29 

1857-58... 

24,732 

258,445  34 

10.45 

86,849  27 

3.51 

13.96 

1858-59... 

25,453 

268,668  27 

10.5G 

86,098  21 

3.38 

13.94 

1859-60... 

25,328 

277,683  46 

10.96 

95,985  15 

3.79 

14.75 

1860-61... 

26,488 

286,835  93 

10.82 

111,446  31 

4.21 

15.03 

1861-62... 

27,081 

300,181  28 

11.08 

108,245  06 

4.00 

15.08 

1862-63... 

27,051 

310,632  43 

11.50 

115,641  97 

4.27 

15.77 

1863-64... 

26,960 

324,698  51 

12.04 

140,712  56 

4.85 

16.89 

1864-65... 

27,095 

372,430  84 

13.74 

180,734  00 

6.67 

20.41 

1865-66... 

27,723 

403,300  82 

14.54 

172,520  76 

6.22 

20.77 

1866-67... 

28,126 

492,796  66 

17.52 

186,908  85 

6.64 

24.16 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Table,  showing  the  net  total  expenses  of  the  City,  for  Education,  for  fourteen 
years,  from  May  1,  1853,  to  April  30,  1867,  inclusive: 


Financial 

Salaries  of 

Incidental 

Cost  of 

Total 

Year, 

Teachers. 

Expenses. 

School-houses. 

Expenditures. 

1853-54 

$192,704  05 

$57,960  46 

$22,587  24 

$273,251  75 

1854-55 

222,970  41 

62,350  50 

103,814  73 

389,135  64 

1855-56 

224,026  22 

67,380  06 

149,732  80 

411,139  08 

1856-57 

225,730  57 

72,037  71 

61,299  26 

349,067  64 

1857-58 

258,445  34 

86,849  27 

225,000  00 

570,294  61 

1858-59 

268,668  27 

86,098  21 

105,186  42 

459,952  90 

1859-60 

277,683  46 

95,985  15 

144,202  67 

517,871  28 

1860-61 

286,835  93 

111,446  31 

230,267  04 

628,549  28 

1861-62 

300,181  28 

108,245  06 

166,181  50 

574,567  84 

1862-63 

310,632  43 

115,641  97 

107,812  74 

534,087  14 

1863-64 

324,698  51 

140,712  56 

5,870  87 

471,281  94 

1864-65 

372,430  84 

180,734  00 

90,609  84 

643,774  68 

1865-66 

403,300  82 

172,520  76 

200,553  64 

776,375  22 

1866-67 

492,796  66 

186,908  85 

101,575  09 

781,280  60 

Totals... 

$4,161,104  79 

$1,544,870  87 

$1,704,653  84 

$7,410,639  50 
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RULES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


CITY    OF   BOSTON. 


In  School  Committee,  Jan.  10,  1868. 
Ordered  :     That  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Public  Schools,  this  day  adopted,  be  printed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations. 
Attest, 

BARNARD    CAPEN, 

Secretary. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  special  provisions  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  School  Committee,  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  chosen,  their  terms  of  service,  and  their  powers 
and  duties,  are  contained  in  the  City  Charter,  from  which 
the  following  Sections  are  copied : 

"  Sect.  53.    The  School  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Mayor  of  the  gchool  Corn- 
city,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  of  the  persons  hereinafter  mittee. 
mentioned.    A  majority  of  the  persons  duly  elected  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business;  and  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  the 
Ma^'or,  if  present,  shall  preside. 

"  Sect.  54.     At  the  annual  election  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Eipgtion  of 
qualified  voters  of  each  ward  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  in  their  ballots  for  School  Corn- 
six  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  to  be  members  of  the  School  Committee;   and  mittee. 
the  two  persons  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes,  or  in  case  more 
than  two  receive  an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  two  persons  who  are  senior 
by  age,  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years  from  the  second  Monday  in 
January  next  ensuing,  and  the  next  two  persons  who  receive  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  or  who  are  senior  by  age  in  the  contingency  aforesaid, 
shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years  from  said  date,  and  the  tvv^o  other  per- 
sons shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year  from  said  date;  and  at  every  subse- 
quent annual   election,  two   persons  shall  be  chosen  in  each  ward,  to  be 
members  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

''  Sect.  55.     The  persons  so  chosen  as  members  of  the  School  Committee  Organization 
shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  at  such  hour  as  of  School  Com- 
the  Mayor  may  appoint.     They  may  choose  a  secretary  and  such  subordi-  mittee. 
nate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  shall  define  their  duties,  and 
fix  their  respective  salaries. 

"  Sect.  56.    The  said  Committee  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  Duties  of 
the  public  schools,  and  may  elect  all  such  instructors  as  they  may  deem  School  Corn- 
proper,  and  remove  the  same  whenever  they  consider  it  expedient.    And  ^'^s^- 
generally  they  shall  have  all  the  powers  in  relation  to  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  which  the  selectmen  of  towns  or  school  com- 
mittees are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  to  exercise." 

"  Sect.  24.     The   Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Common   Council,  and  the  Elections. 
School  Committee,  shall  have  authority  to  decide  upon  all  questions  relative 
to  the  qualifications,  elections,  and  returns  of  their  respective  members." 
1* 


b  SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 

Vacancies,  etc.  rpj^g  General  Statutcs,  chapter  38,  contain  the  follow- 
ing provisions  concerning  vacancies  in  Scliool  Com- 
mittees : 

"  Sect.  17.  If  any  person,  elected  a  member  of  the  School  Committee 
after  being  duly  notified  of  his  election  in  the  manner  in  which  town  officers 
are  required  to  be  notified,  refuses  or  neglects  to  accept  said  office,  or  if  any 
member  of  the  board  declines  further  service,  or,  from  change  of  residence 
or  otherwise,  becomes  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  the 
remaining  members  shall,  in  writing,  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  select- 
men of  the  town,  or  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city,  and  the  two 
Boards  shall  thereupon,  after  giving  public  notice  of  at  least  one  week,  pro- 
ceed to  fill  such  vacancy;  and  a  majority  of  the  ballots  of  persons  entitled 
to  vote  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election. 

"  Sect.  18.  If  all  the  persons  elected  as  members  of  the  School  Committee, 
after  such  notice  of  their  election,  refuse  or  neglect  to  accept  the  office,  or, 
having  accepted,  afterwards  decline  further  service,  or  become  unable  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  the  selectmen  or  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men shall,  after  giving  like  public  notice,  proceed  by  ballot  to  elect  a  new 
Board,  and  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  board  of  selectmen,  or  of 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  shall  be  necessarj'  to  an  election. 

"  Sect.  19.  The  term  of  service  of  every  member,  elected  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  shall  end  with  the  municipal 
or  official  year  in  which  he  is  chosen;  and  if  the  vacancy  which  he  was 
elected  to  fill  was  for  a  longer  period,  it  shall,  at  the  first  annual  election 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  be  filled  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
original  elections  of  the  School  Committee.'' 


RULES 

OF  THE 

BOAED   OF   SCHOOL   COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Organization  of  the  Board. 

Section  1.     The  Major  of  the  city,  with  the  title  of  Presiding  offi- 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee,  shall,  when 
present,  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board;  in  his 
absence,  a   President  jiro  tempore  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot. 

Sect.  2.     At  the  meeting  for  organization  each  year  secretary  and 

,  .     standing  Com 

the  Board  shall  elect  a  Secretary  by  ballot,  and  fix  his  mittees. 
salary  for  tlie  ensuing  year;  and  the  President  shall 
appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  Standing 
Committees  of  seven  members  each  :  On  Elections;  — 
On  Rules  and  Regulations;  —  On  Accounts;  —  On 
School-houses ;  —  On  Salaries ;  —  On  Text-books ;  — 
On  Music;  —  On  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture;  —  On 
Printing;  —  and  Standing  Committees  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers each:  On  the  Latin  School,  the  English  High 
School,  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School ;  each 
ward  to  be  represented. 

Sect.  3.     The  city  shall  be  divided   into   Districts,  Districts. 
comprising  a  Grammar    School  and  a  certain  number 
of  Primary  Schools,  each  District  taking  its  name  from 
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the  Grammar  School.  The  President  shall  appoint,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  for  organization  each  year, 
subject  to  its  approval,  a  Committee  on  each  District, 
the  number  of  which  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  District. 

Sect.  4.  The  member  first  named  on  any  commit- 
tee, shall  be  the  chairman  thereof;  except  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Latin  School,  on  the  English  High 
School,  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  each 
District  Committee  shall  elect  its  own  chairman. 

Sect.  5.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month  except  January  and  August ;  those  occurring  in 
December,  March,  June  and  September,  shall  be  quar- 
terly meetings,  and  special  meetings  may  be  called 
whenever  they  are  necessary. 

Sect.  6.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum ;  but  a  less  number  may  vote  to  send  for  absent 
members,  to  call  the  roll  and  record  the  names  of  the 
absentees,  and  to  adjourn. 

Sect.  7.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  this  Board, 
a  Committee  shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of  three 
members  fi'om  the  ward  in  which  the  vacancy  exists, 
and  two  at  large,  who  shall  consult  with  the  Alderman 
of  said  ward,  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  in  case  the  ward  is  not  represented  in  that 
branch,  and  report  to  this  Board,  on  or  before  the  day 
of  election,  the  name  of  a  suitable  candidate  to  fill  said 
vacancy. 


Chap.  U.]  RULES.  < 

CHAPTER     II. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President. 

Section  1.     The  President  shall  call  the  Board  to  opening  of 
order  at  the  hour  appointed  for  meeting,  and  cause  the  '^^'^^"'g^- 
records  of  the  last  meeting  to  be  read  as  soon  as  a  quo- 
rum is  present.     Business  shall  proceed  in  the  following 
order,  unless  the  Board  otherwise  direct : 

1.  Papers  from  the  City  Council.  order  of 

business. 

2.  Unfinished  business  of  preceding  meetings. 

3.  Nomination  and  Confirmation  of  Teachers  in  the 

order  of  the  districts.  ' 

4.  Reports  of  Committees. 

5.  Motions,  Orders,  Resolutions,  Petitions,  etc. 

Sect.  2.     The  President  shall  preserve  order  in  the  Duties  of  the 
meetings;  and  he  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order, 
subject  to  an   appeal  to  the  Board   by  any  member, 
which  appeal  shall  be  decided  forthwith  j  he  may  speak 
on  points  of  order  in  preference  to  other  members. 

Sect.  3.     The  President  shall  name  the  member  en-  ,«ame, 
titled  to  the  floor  when  two  or  more  claim  it. 

Sect.  4.  The  President  shall  state  to  the  Board,  in  same. 
their  order,  all  motions  when  seconded,  and  they  shall 
be  acted  upon,  unless  withdrawn  by  the  mover  previous 
to  an  amendment;  he  shall  declare  the  result  of  each 
vote,  and  in  case  of  doubt  shall  without  debate  require 
the  members  to  stand  and  be  counted. 

Sect.  5.     The  President  shall  appoint  the  chairman  chairman  of 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  may  at  any  time  thTwhoL!** 
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call  a  member  to  the  chair,  but  not  for  more  than  one 
meeting.  He  may  take  part  in  debate,  but  must  leave 
the  chair  and  not  resume  it  until  the  question  is  decided. 
On  questions  of  order  he  may  state  facts  and  give  his 
opinion  without  leaving  his  place. 

Sect.  6.  The  President  shall  take  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  any  question,  whenever  one-fifth  of  the  members 
present  require  it. 

Sect.  7.  The  President  shall,  when  motions  are 
made,  naming  sums  or  fixing  times,  put  first  to  vote  the 
largest  sum,  or  the  longest  time.  When  a  question  is 
under  debate,  he  shall  receive  no  motion  but  to  adjourn, 
to  lay  on  the  table,  for  the  previous  question,  to  postpone 
to  a  day  certain,  to  commit,  to  amend,  or  to  postpone 
indefinitely,  which  motions  shall  have  precedence  in  the 
above  order. 

Sect.  8.  The  President  shall  consider  a  motion  to 
adjourn  always  in  order,  except  when  a  member  has  the 
floor,  or  a  question  has  been  put  and  not  decided; 
motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  upon  the  table,  to  take  from 
the  table,  and  for  the  previous  question,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate.  Any  member  who  moves  to  adjourn  to 
a  day  certain,  shall  assign  his  reasons  therefor. 

Sect.  9.  The  President  shall  put  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  this  form :  "  Shall  the  main  question  be  now 
put  ?  "  And  its  adoption  shall  end  all  debate,  and  bring 
the  Board  to  a  vote  upon  pending  amendments  if  there 
are  any ;  and  then  upon  the  main  question. 

Sect.  10.  The  President  may,  and  at  the  written 
request  of  five  members,  shall  call  special  meetings  of 
the  Board ;  but  not  on  less  than  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 

Sect.  11.  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
President,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Rights  cmd  Duties  of  Members. 
Section  1.     A  member  desiring  to  present  any  mat- Duties  of  mem- 

.  bers  in  debate. 

ter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  or  to  speak  upon 
any  question,  shall  rise  and  address  the  President,  and 
when  recognized  by  him  shall  be  at  liberty  to  proceed ; 
he  shall  avoid  personality,  and  when  referring  to  any 
member  shall  designate  him  by  the  ward  he  represents, 
or  in  some  other  appropriate  and  respectful  manner. 

Sect.  2.     No  member  while  speaking  shall  be  inter- cau  to  order, 
rupted  by  another,  except  by  a  call  to  order,  or  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake ;  if  called  to  order  he  shall  immediately 
sit  down,  unless  permitted  to  explain ;  and  the  Board, 
if  appealed  to,  shall  decide  the  case,  without  debate. 

Sect.  3.     If  the  Board  decide  that  a  member  has  violation  of 
violated  any  of  its  Rules,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
speak  unless  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  same,  until  he 
has  apologized  therefor. 

Sect.  4,     No  member  shall  speak  on  a  question  more  Rules  of  debate. 
than  once  until  all  others  have  had  an  opportunity,  nor 
more  than  twice  without  permission  from  the  Board. 

Sect.  5.     Motions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  if  Motions, 
the  President  or  any  member  of  the  Board  requests  it. 

Sect.  6.     The  action  of  the  Board  on  any  question  Motions  to 

,  .  .  reconsider. 

may  be  reconsidered  at  the  same  meeting  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present;  but  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
a  majority  of  the  whole  Board  shall  be  required.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  must  be  made  by  a  member  voting 
with  the  majority,  and  only  one  motion  for  that  purpose 
shall  be  in  order. 
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Sect.  7.     Every  member  present   shall  vote  unless 
excused  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  8.  Motions  and  reports  may  be  committed 
and  recommitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  9.  Any  member  may  require  the  division  of  a 
question  when  it  is  susceptible  of  it. 

Sect.  10.  If  objection  is  made  to  the  reading  of 
any  paper,  it  shall  be  decided  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  11.  No  Rule  of  the  Board  or  Regulation  of 
the  Schools  shall  be  suspended  except  by  the  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  unless  the  motion 
therefor  has  lain  on  the  table  for  at  least  one  week. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Vuiiea  of  Standing  Committees. 


Committees  on       SECTION  1.     The  Committee  on  Elections  shall,  im- 
Eiections.         mediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees, at  the  meeting  for  organization,  receive  the 
certificates  of  election  of  the  members,  examine  them, 
and  report  the  result  without  unnecessary  delay;  and 
whenever  any  person  is  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Board,  this  Committee  shall  examine  his  certificate  of 
election,  and  report  as  above  provided.     All  cases  of 
contested  elections  shall  be  heard  and  reported  upon 
by  this  Committee. 
Committee  on        Sect,  2.     The  Coiumittec  On  Rulcs  and  Regulations 
uiationt"     ^^  sliall  take  into  careful  consideration  every  proposition 
to  repeal  or  to  amend  any  Rule  or  Regulation  which  is 
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referred  to  them  by  the  Boaid,  and  shall  report  in  writ- 
ing, stating  their  reasons  for  or  against  the  proposed 
alteration;    and   no    such   proposition    shall  be    acted  ^^ j^^™™^^.^^"'* 
upon  by  the  Board   until  after   it  has  been    referred  to  them. 
to  this  or  some  other  Committee  and  reported  upon. 

Sect.  3.     The  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  consider  Committee  on 

Accounts. 

and  report  upon  every  proposition  requiring  the  expen- 
diture of  money,  except  it  be  for  salaries,  before  it  is 
finally  acted  upon  by  the  Board.  They  shall  have  the 
exclusive  authority  to  purchase  and  furnish  all  station- 
ery, blanks,  record-books  and  diplomas,  all  authorized 
books  of  reference,  globes,  maps,  charts,  and  all  other 
articles  or  conv.niences  required  by  the  Board,  its 
officers,  or  the  Public  Schools.  They  shall  annually 
advertise  for  proposals,  and  contract  with  responsible 
parties,  to  furnish  the  text-books  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Statutes,  Ciiap.  38,  Sect.  29 
and  30,  and  see  that  they  are  fully  complied  with.  They 
shall  have  the  custody  and  management  of  all  property 
belonging  to  the  city,  which  is  held  by  this  Board,  and 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  They  shall  audit  all  pay-rolls 
of  salaries,  and  bills  of  expenditure  authorized  by  the 
Board,  and  each  mouth  make  requisition  on  the  City 
Auditor  for  the  payment  of  such  as  they  have  approved. 
They  shall  have  authority  to  employ  a  clerk,  styled 
Auditing  Clerk,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  they 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Board  may  require.  They 
shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  City  Auditor  before 
the  first  day  of  February  annually,  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  the  public  schools  for  the  next  financial  year. 

Sect.  4.     The    Committee    on   School-Houses   shall  Committee  on 
consider  all  applications  for  the  erection  or  alteration 
of  school-houses  and  the   formation    of  new   Primary 
2 
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Schools,  and  after  consultation  with  the  District  Com- 
mittee making  the  application,  they  shall  report  to  the 
Board  in  writing  before  any  action  shall  be  taken;  they 
shall  also  have  a  general  supervision  over  the  warming 
and  ventilation  of  the  several  school-houses. 

Sect.  5.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall  consider 
all  propositions  to  change  the  established  salaries  of 
teachers,  or  to  pay  for  extra  service  in  teaching,  and 
shall  report  upon  them  in  writing  before  they  are  acted 
upon  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  6.  Tlie  Committee  on  Text-Books  shall  con- 
sider every  application  to  introduce  a  new  text-book 
into  the  schools,  and,  if  favorably  impressed  therewith, 
they  shall  notify  the  Board,  and  see  that  a  copy  thereof 
is  furnished  every  member  for  examination,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  its  being  considered  by  the  Board;  and  said 
Committee  shall  thoroughly  examine  such  text-book 
within  three  months  of  such  application,  and  report  to 
the  Board  in  writing.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  May, 
they  shall  examine  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for 
the  schools,  and  recommend  to  the  Board  at  the  meeting  iu 
June  such  changes  in  the  text-books  and  such  improvements 
in  the  course  of  instruction  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  7.  No  new  text-book  shall  be  adopted  except 
on  condition  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  be  fur- 
nished at  such  a  reduction  from  the  wholesale  price  as 
shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Board ;  and  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  shall  see  that  this  condition  is  complied  with, 
and  that  the  book  is  introduced  only  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  year. 

Sect.  8.  The  Committee  on  Music  shall  exercise  a 
general  supervision  in  all  the  schools  over  that  depart- 
ment of  instruction ;  they  shall  appoint  and  nominate  to 
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the  Board  for  confirmation,  Teacliers  of  Music  in  the 
schools;  thej  sliall  examine  the  pupils  in  this  branch, 
and  shall  report  to  the  Board  in  writing  at  the  meetings 
in  March  and  September. 

Sect.  9.  The  Committee  on  Vocal  and  Physical  committee  on 
Culture  shall  have  general  supervision  of  that  branch  of  jcai  culture.  ^ 
instruction  in  all  the  schools ;  they  shall  appoint  and 
nominate  to  the  Board  for  confirmation  an  Instructor 
and  an  Assistant  Instructor  when  so  directed,  in  this 
department;  they  shall  make  a  report  at  the  March  and 
September  meetings,  stating  what  instruction  has  been 
given  by  the  regular  instructors,  the  progress  made  in 
the  schools,  and  also  embodying  such  recommendations 
and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  10.     The  Committee  on  Printing  shall  sul)mit  Committee  on 

Printing. 

at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  March  a  detailed  account  of 
all  expenditures  for  printing  during  the  year  preceding; 
they  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  printing  required 
by  the  Board  or  the  Schools,  and  no  bills  for  printing 
without  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Commit- 
tee in  approval,  shall  be  audited  or  paid,  except  such 
as  the  Committee  on  Accounts  have  contracted,  under 
the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Rules  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  11.     Whenever  a  motion,  order  or  resolution,  Movcrofmotion 
is  referred  to  a  Committee,  the  Chairman  thereof  shall  connniuee.  ^ 
give  the  member  offering  it  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  the  Committee. 

Sect.   12.     The  Standing  Committees  on  the  Latin,  <^°™°^'"*'^«  °° 

_     °         _  '  High  Schools, 

English  High,  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  general  duties 
sliall  perform  the  same  duties,  observe  the  same  rules, 
and  exercise  the  same  rights,  so  far  as  they  are  appli- 
cable to  their   respective    schools,  as    are   hereinafter 
prescribed  for  District  Committees  in  their  supervision 
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of  tlie  Grammar  Schools.     At  the  regular  meetings  of 

these  Committees  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sect.  13.     District  Committees  shall  have  charge  of 

Duties  of         the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  their  respective 

District  Com- 
mittees. Districts,  and  may  arrange  the  studies  and  classify  the 

pupils  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  deetn  best.  They 
shall  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  with  a  state- 
ment of  their  organization  as  soon  as  completed.  Meet- 
ings shall  be  called  on  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours' 
notice,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  same  duly  recorded. 
Sect.  14,  The  member  first  named  on  each  Dis- 
organization of  trict  Committee    shall  call  a  meeting  for  organization 

District  Com- 
mittees, within  ten  days  after  its  appointment.     After  the  election 

of  a  Chairman  and  Secretary,  the  committee  sliall  be 

divided  into  a  suitable  number  of  Sub-Committees,  to 

each  of  which  shall  be  assigned  a  portion  of  the  Piimary 

Schools    oC   the    District.     Sub-Committees   shall    have 

Careof  Primary  supcrvisioii   of  tho  scliools  allotted  to  them,  shall  visit 

Schools. 

them  monthly,  and  examine  them  quai'terly,  and  at 
least  one  week  previous  to  each  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Board  shall  report  in  reirard  to  their  standing  and 
progress  to  the  chairman  of  the  District  Committee.  All 
matters  of  im.portance  or  disagreement  shall  be  immedi- 
ately referred  by  Sub-Committees,  to  the  District  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  action. 
Quarterly  ex-         Sect.   15.     Each   District   Committce  shall,   without 

aminations  and       .     .  .  .  ,  .    .  ,  ,  ., 

reports.  givuig  prcvious  uoticc  to  tcachcrs.  Visit  monthly,  and 

examine  quarterly,  the  Grammar  School  in  their  District, 
and  at  each  quarterly  meeting  the  Chairman  thereof 
shall  report  to  the  Board  in  writing  upon  the  condition 
and  progress  of  all  the  schools  under  their  charge, 
stating  any  occurrences  affecting  their  standing  and 
usefulness,  and  also  the  names  of  all  non-residents  chil- 
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dren  admitted  to  the  schools,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
In  case  the  Chairman  shall  fail  to  report,  any  member 
of  the  Committee  present  shall  be  called  npon,  and  if 
no  report  is  furnished,  the  Board  shall  order  the  delin- 
quent Committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Sect.  16.  Diplomas  of  Graduation  signed  by  the  Diplomas. 
President  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
Committee,  and  the  Master  of  the  School,  shall  be 
awarded  to  those  pupils  of  the  graduating  class  of  each 
Grammar  School,  who  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  properly  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  and  whose  deportment  during  the  year 
has  been  generally  satisfactory.  Eacli  District  Com- 
mittee shall  furnish  the  Auditing  Clerk  of  the  Board 
with  the  names  of  the  diploma  scholars,  at  least  four 
days  previous  to  the  annual  exhibition,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty  on  that  day  to  present  the  diplomas  to  those 
pupils  to  whom  they  have  been  awarded. 

Sect.  17.  The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Latin  Frankim 
and  English  High  Schools  shall  constitute  a  joint  com- 
mittee, who  shall  have  general  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  income  of  the  Franklin  Fund,  and  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Franklin  Medals,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Regulations,  and  the  requirements  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's Will.  They  shall  annually  divide  the  medals 
provided  by  the  income  of  this  fund  equally  between 
the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and  their  respective 
Standing  Committees  shall  award  them  to  those  gradu- 
ates who  shall  be  found  most  advanced  in  scholarship, 
and  meritorious  in  deportment. 

Sect.  18.     Annually,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Com-  canvassing  the 
mittees  on  the  Latin  School,  the  English  High  School, 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  each  District 

2* 
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Committee  shall  canvass  their  list  of  teachers,  and  after 
consultation  witli  the  master,  they  shall  decide  upon  those 
whom  they  will  recommend  for  re-election,  and  at  the 
meeting  in  June  for  the  election  of  teachers,  they  shall 
nominate  the  persons  thus  approved.  If  any  Com- 
mittee have  decided  not  to  nominate  a  teacher  for 
re-election,  they  may  notify  said  teacher  of  their  inten- 
tion, if  they  deem  it  expedient. 

Sect.  19.  District  Committees  may  make  any  tem- 
porary arrangement  not  contrary  to  the  Regulations 
wliich  the  welfare  of  the  schools  or  the  teachers  may 
require;  they  shall  advise  instructors  in  any  emergency, 
and  arbitrate  in  case  of  any  difficulty  between  them,  or 
between  instructors  and  parents,  though  the  parties  may 
appeal  to  the  whole  Board  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

Sect.  20.  District  Committees  in  their  respective 
Districts  may  make  such  transfers  of  teachers,  and  such 
changes  in  the  location  of  Primary  Schools,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary,  but  every  such  case  shall  be  mentioned 
in  their  next  quarterly  report ;  no  teacher  shall  be 
transferred  from  one  District  to  another  without  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  21.  The  Committees  on  the  Latin  School,  the 
English  High  School,  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School, 
and  each  District  Committee,  shall,  during  the  month  of 
July,  make  a  thorough  examination  of  their  respective 
schools,  and  report  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber the  results  with  any  suggestions  which  tliey  may 
consider  valuable,  and  they  shall  also  give  statistics 
in  a  tabular  form  on  the  following  points,  viz:  1. 
The  number  of  teachers;  2.  The  clianges  of  teach- 
ers made  during  the  year;  3.  The  number  of  dif- 
ferent scholars  registered;    4.  The   number   of  these 
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received  from  other  Public  Schools  of  the  city ;  5.  The 
number  discharged ;  6.  The  largest  number  present  at 
any  one  time;  7.  The  largest  average  attendance  for 
any  one  month,  and  name  of  month ;  8.  T!ie  average 
attendance  for  the  year;  9.  The  number  and  names 
of  the  diploma  scholars,  and  the  recipients  of  the 
Lawrence  prizes;  10.  The  number  and  ages  of  the  can- 
didates offered  and  admitted  at  the  High  Schools, 
from  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  22.     These  reports  shall  be  referred  to  a  spe-  Annual  Report 

.    -  .  o     ^         r,  ^  •  i  .        of  the  School 

cial  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  at  the  meeting  committee. 
in  September,  who  shall  make  from  them  such  selec- 
tions, and  shall  add  thereto  such  suggestions  and 
remarks  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  There  shall  be 
published  with  the  Annual  Report,  the  Reports  of  the 
Committees  on  the  three  High  Schools,  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Music;  a  list 
of  the  medal  and  diploma  scholars  and  the  recipients  of 
the  Lawrence  prizes,  the  usual  statistical  tables  and  the 
organization  of  the  schools ;  but  no  other  matter  shall 
be  included  in  the  volume,  except  by  the  order  of  the 
Board.  Reports  and  other  matters  for  publication  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  November,  who  shall  report  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  in  December;  when  accepted  by 
the  Board  this  report  shall  be  printed,  with  the  accom- 
panying documents,  for  distribution  among  the  citizens 
before  the  last  day  of  January  following,  and  in  the 
manner  pursued  in  the  distribution  of  the  Report  of  the 
City  Auditor;  the  edition  to  be  limited  to  twenty-five 
hundred  copies. 
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CHAPTER    Y. 

Ehction  of  Instructors  of  Public  Schools. 

Section  1.  The  school  year  shall  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September ;  the  financial  year  and  the 
salaries  of  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  on  the  first 
day  of  September,  at  which  time  only  shall  any  change 
of  salary  take  place. 
Annual  election      Sect.  2.     In  the  month  of  June,  annually,  the  Board 

of  teachers.  -n        '     r\  t     • 

shall  elect  the  instructors  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  fix 

their  salaries  for  the  ensuing  year.     The  following  are 

the  various  grades  of  teachers,  which  have  been  estab- 

teachers  and      Hslicd  by  the  Board,  and  the  salaries  which  have  been 

salaries.  authorizcd. 

LATIN  AND   ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Head  Master $3,000  first  year,  $4,000  subsequently. 

Masters 2,400     "       "        3,000  " 

Sub-Master 1,800    "       "        2,200  " 

Teacher  of  French  in  the  Latin  School 500  per  annum. 

"  "  "       Eng.  High  School,       700     "         " 

"  Drawing "  "  "  500     "        " 

girls'  iugh  and  normal  school. 

Head  Master $3,000  first  year,  $4,000  subsequently. 

Head  Assistant 1,500  per  annum. 

Superintendent  of  Training  Department. ..     1,500     "        " 
Assistants  "  "  ...     1,000     "        " 

Assistants 1,000     "        " 

Teacher  of  Drawing 1,300     "        " 


French. 
German 
Music. .. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Masters $2,400  for  the  first  year, 

Sub-Masters 1,800        "  " 

Ushers 1,400        "  " 

Masters'  Assistants 

Head  Assistants 

Assistants $550  for  the  first  year, 


500     " 

K 

500     " 

(( 

450     " 

U 

^3,000  subsequently. 

2,200 

(( 

1,600 

U 

800  per : 

annum. 

700     " 

u 

650  subs 

iequently. 

3,000 

per 

annum. 

1,800 

(1 

<( 

150 

(( 

<( 

550 

(< 

i< 

450 

u 

<( 

350 

<( 

<c 
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Instructor  of  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture . . 
Ass't    "  "  "  "       .. 

Teacher  of  Music  for  each  school 

Teacher  of  Sevviug  in  Bowditch  School. .. 
Teachers  of  Sewing  in  Hancock  and  AVin- 

throp 

Teacher  of  Sewing  in  Everett 

Teacher  of  Sewing  in  Bigelow,  Chapman, 

Franlvliu,  Lawrence,  Lincoln 310    "        " 

Teacher  of  Sewing  in  Adams,  Lyman,  Wells, 

Prescott 275     "        " 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers §550  for  the  first  year,  §650  subsequently. 

Teacher  of  Music 2,500  per  annum. 

Sect.  3.     At  the  annual  meetinsr  for  the  election  of  domination 

°  and  election  of 

instructors  all  the  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  shall  teaciiers. 
be  nominated  by  their  respective  Standing  and  District 
Committees;  the  Head  Masters  of  the  Latin,  the  Eng- 
lish High,  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  Masters  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot,  at  least  thirty  votes  being  necessary  for  a 
choice ;  the  other  teachers  shall  be  elected  by  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Board,  and  when  thus  elected  all  in- 
structors shall  hold  their  oflBces  for  the  ensuing  financial 
year,  unless  sooner  removed  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  4.     If  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  Head  Mastership  Z^''°t°7 '" 

•^  1    Head-Master- 

of  the  Latin  School,  the  English  High  School,  or  the  sWps  and  Mas- 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  the  Committees  of  those 
schools  shall  constitute  a  committee  for  the  examination 
of  candidates;  but  if  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  Mastership 
of  any  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  District  Committee  of 
the  school  in  which  the  vacancy  exists,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  two  wards  immerically  nearest  to  the  ward 
in  which  said  school  is  situated ;  and  one-third  of  the 
members  of  either  of  these  committees  shall  constitute 
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a  quorum.  The  Secretary  shall,  if  the  Board  so  direct, 
give  public  notice  that  applications  to  fill  the  vacancy 
will  be  received  by  him,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions or  other  evidence  of  qualification  which  candidates 
may  desire  to  present. 

Sect.  5.  The  Examining  Committee  shall  take  from 
the  Secretary's  tiles  all  the  papers  presented,  and  after 
a  personal  interview  with  the  applicants,  and  inquiries 
in  regard  to  their  qualifications,  they  shall,  at  a  meeting 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  carefully  examine  the  candi- 
dates in  the  manner  required  by  law,  and  with  reference 
to  the  position  that  is  to  be  filled.  None  but  said  Com- 
mittee, the  members  of  this  Board,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  and  the  candidates  under  examina- 
tion, shall  be  present. 

Sect.  6.  The  Examining  Committee  shall  report  to 
the  Board,  the  names  of  all  the  applicants  who  have 
been  examined  by  them,  together  with  their  recommen- 
dations and  qualifications ;  they  shall  also  designate  the 
names  of  two  or  more  of  the  candidates  whose  exam- 
inations were  most  satisfactory,  with  the  opinions  of 
the  Committee  on  their  comparative  qualifications,  and 
the  Board  shall  then  proceed  to  a  choice  by  ballot. 

Sect.  7.  Whenever  a  teacher,  except  a  Head  Mas- 
ter, or  Master  in  a  Grammar  School,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  Standing  or  District  Committee,  needed  for  any  school 
under  their  charge,  said  Committee  shall,  before  making 
a  selection,  examine  the  candidates  in  the  manner 
required  by  law,  and  ascertain  if  they  possess  the  nec- 
essary qualifications,  and  are  able  to  teach  all  the 
studies  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but 
having  special  reference  to  the  place  which  is  to 
be    filled;    and    they    shall    also    consult    with    the 
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Head  Master  of  the  school  or  Master  in  the  District; 
but  if  the  candidate  be  a  graduate  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  a  special  examination  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Teachers  thus  selected  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  Standing  or  District  Committee,  to  the  Board,  on 
probation,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  established  salary  Reappointed 
from  the  time  of  entering  upon  their  duties ;  but  they  teachers  to  be 

of  7  ./    considered  as 

shall   not   be   nominated    for   confirmation   as  regular  new  teachers, 
teachers,  until  after  a  satisfactory  trial  of  three  months.  Names  of  weii 

T»  •  •  •,  •/>i-T->T  qualified  candi- 

Ke-apponited  incumbents  in  the  service  oi  this  Board  ^^^i^^  at  exami- 
shall  rank  as  and  begin  with  the  salary  of  new  teachers.  "^3^°"*^^^^ 

Sect.  8.  Every  District  Committee  which  has  held 
an  examination  of  candidates  for  Assistant  or  Primary 
Teachers  shall  keep  a  record  of  those  whom  they  consider 
well  qualified,  and  the  grade  of  school  which  they  are 
best  suited  to  teach ;  this  record  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Superintendent,  and  any  District  Committee  may  select 
one  of  these  candidates  without  another  examination. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  1.     The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  permanent  Records  and 
record-book,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  all  business  transacted,  and  all  votes  and 
orders  adopted,  and  he  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
documents,  papers  and  files  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  2.     He  shall   notify  all  regular   and   special  N^^tices  to  be 

given. 

meetings  of  the  Board,  the  meetings  of  any  Standing, 
District,  or  Special  Committee,  when  requested  by  the 
Chairman  or  any  two  members  thereof,  instructors  of  their 
appointment,  and  the  Chairman  of  any  Committee  ap- 
pointed, of  its  purpose,  and  the  names  of  its  members,  and 
shall  also  give  such  other  notices  as  the  Board  may  require. 
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Report  to  Sec- 
retary of  State, 


Votes  to  be 
transmitted. 


Duties  of  Au- 
diting Clerk, 


Prepare  pay- 
rolls and  audit 
bills. 


Charge,  dis- 
bursement, and 
record  of  prop- 
erty. 


Sect.  3.  He  shall  prepare  the  Annual  Report,  re- 
quired by  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  trans- 
mit the  same,  legally  signed,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  April. 

Sect.  4.  He  shall  transmit  to  members  of  the  Board, 
Committees,  Teacher?,  or  other  persons,  to  whom  they 
properly  belong,  copies  of  votes,  resolutions,  or  docu- 
ments ;  and  he  shall  also  transmit  to  the  City  Auditor 
and  to  the  Auditing  Clerk,  immediately  after  their 
passage,  attested  copies  of  all  votes  of  the  Board 
establishing  or  altering  salaries,  or  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  School  Committee  may  prescribe. 


Prepare  diplo- 
mas. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Duties  of  the  Auditing  Clerk. 

Section  1.  The  Auditing  Clerk  shall  be  appointed 
by,  and  perform  his  duties  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  prepare  the  pay-rolls  of  all  sala- 
ries in  accordance  with  the  regulations  and  orders  of 
the  Board,  and  shall  audit  all  bills  of  expenditure 
authorized  by  the  Board  or  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  have  the  charge  of  all  property 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  the  disbursement  of  books  and  all  other  arti- 
cles which  the  Board  may  have  authorized  to  be  fur- 
nished in  the  public  schools,  and  he  shall  keep  a  record 
of  all  property  held  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  and 
in  use  in  the  schools. 

Sect.  4.  He  shall  attend  to  the  preparation  of  the 
diplomas  which  have  been  awarded  in  the  Schools,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  Masters  at  least  one  day  before  the 
annual  Exhibition. 
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Sect.  5.     He  sl.all  keep  accounts  of  all  the  expend!-  xokeep  ac- 

p    1        -n  1  •    1       1      11      1  count  of  expen- 

tures  of  ihe  Board  in  suitable  books,  which  shall  always  aitures. 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  its  members  j    and  shall 
notify  all  meetings  of  tlie  Committee  on  Accounts,  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  thereof. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

Duties  of  the  Snpcnnlcndcnt. 

Section  1.     A    Superintendent    of    Public    Schools  Election. 
shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  at  the  meeting  of 
the   Board  in  June,  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year. 
His  salary  shall  at  the  same  meeting  be  fixed  and  remain  salary, 
unchanged  during  the  year  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  General  duties. 
Public  School  System,  and  keep  himself  acquainted  with 
the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places, 
in  order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city,  and  see  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  these  schools  are 
carried  into  full  effect. 

Sect.  3.     He  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  his  visiting 

schools. 

other  duties  will  permit,  that  he  may  obtain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
all  the  schools,  and  be  able  to  suggest  improvements  and 
remedy  defects  in  their  management.  He  shall  advise 
the  teachers  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, and  to  promote  this  object  he  shall  hold  occa-  Meetings  of 

.  Grammar  and 

sional  meetings  of  the  teachers,  and  is  authorized  to  Primary  school 
dismiss  the  Grammar  Schools  one  half  day  semi-annu-  *'^'''°'^'^''®- 
ally,  and  the  Primary  Schools  one  half  day  each  quarter. 

Sect.  4.     He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate  Assistance  to 
such  information  to  the  various  Committees  as  they  may  '=°™™'"'^"^*- 
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require  of  him,  and  shall  assist  them,  when  desired,  in 
the  quarterly  examinations.  He  shall  determine  the 
forms  of  all  registers,  record  books,  blanks  and  cards 
used  in  the  schools,  and  shall  see  that  they  are  of  uni- 
form patterns.  Application  for  repairing  school  appa- 
ratus shall  be  made  to  liim,  and  he  shall  see  that  all 
necessary  repairs  are  made.  He  shall  make  investiga- 
Absentees  from  tioiis  as  to  the  number  and  the  condition  of  the  children 
school.  ^^  ^i^g  ^jj.^,  ^jjQ  ^j.g  j^^j.  jj^tgp(jjj^g  ti^g  Public  Schools, 

and  shall   endeavor  to  ascertain    the    reasons,  and  to 
suggest  and  apply  the  remedies. 
Building  and         gg^.  5.     He  shall  consult  with  those  who  have  con- 

altering  of 

School-houses,  trol  of  the  building  and  altering  of  school- houses,  and 
shall  communicate  to  them  such  information  on  the  sub- 
ject as  he  may  possess ;  he  shall  suggest  such  plans  as 
he  may  consider  best  for  the  health  and  convenience  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  most  economical  for  the 
city;  and  he  shall  advise  with  those  through  whom  the 
school  appropriations  are  expended,  to  secure  uniformity 
in  their  plans,  and  economy  in  their  expenditures. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
except  when  the  election  of  Superintendent  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  may,  when  called  upon  by  the  President, 
or  any  member  express  his  opinion  on  any  subject  or  com- 
municate information.  At  the  quarterly  meetings  in 
March  and  September,  he  shall  present  to  the  Board  a 
semi-annual  Report,  in  print,  giving  an  account  of  the 
schools  he  has  visited,  and  the  other  duties  he  has  per- 
formed, together  with  such  facts  and  suggestions  relat- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  increase  of 
their  efficiency  and  usefulness,  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able. He  shall  embrace  in  his  reports  an  abstract  of 
the  semi-annual  returns  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  a 


School  ex- 
penses. 


Attend  meet- 
ings of  Board. 


Semi-annual 
report. 
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schedule  showing  the  number  of  teachers  then  cm- 
ployed;  and  these  reports  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report. 

Sect.  7.     He  shall  keep  a  list  of  those  Q;raduates  ofRe^oniof 

i^  <=  candidates  for 

the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  who  desire  to  become  *''^'=^^'"^- 
teachers,  and  any  District  Committee  may  select  from  it 
Assistant  or  Pi-imary  Teachers  without  further  exami- 
nation. He  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the  names,  ages, 
and  residences  of  those  who  may  desire  to  be  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  a  Teacher,  with  remarks  and 
suggestions  respecting  them  for  the  information  of 
Committees,  which  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  member  of  the  Board.  He  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  the  School  Committee  may 
prescribe,  or  from  time  to  time  direct. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

General  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Section  1.     All  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are  Teachers  to  ob- 

f...  •!>  T-ki       serve  the  school 

required  to  make  tiiemselves  familiar  with  these  Regula-  regulations, 
tioiis,  especially  with  those  which  relate  to  their  duties, 
and  to  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  their  schools, 
and  to  see  them  faithfully  observed. 

Sect.    2.     The    teachers    shall    punctually    observe  ^^^^^^^  duties 

of  teachers. 

the  hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the 
schools;  and,  during  school  hours,  shall  faithfully  devote 
themselves  to  their  duties.  In  all  their  intercourse  with 
their  scholars  they  shall  strive  to  impress  on  their  minds, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  the  great  importance  of 
earnest  eflForts  for  improvement  in  morals,  in  manners 
and  deportment,  as  well  as  in  useful  learning. 
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Teachers  and 
pupils  to  be 
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promptly. 


Opening  and 
closing  cxer- 
oises. 


Moral  instruc- 
tion. 


Sect.  3.  The  morning  session  of  the  Grammar 
and  Primary  Schools  sliall  commence  at  9  o'clock,  and 
close  at  12  o'clock,  from  the  first  Monday  in  September 
to  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year  it  shall  commence  at  8  o'clock,  and  close 
at  11  o'clock,  with  a  recess  throughout  the  year  of 
t^venty  minutes  for  all  the  pupils,  when  one-half  of  the 
session  has  expired.  The  afternoon  session  shall  begin 
at  2  o'clock,  and  close  at  4  o'clock,  without  rece;s. 
Provided,  that  teachers  may  judiciously  exercise  the  right 
to  detain  a  pupil  for  a  reasonable  time  after  the  regular 
hour  for  dismissing  school,  either  for  purposes  of  disci- 
pline, or  to  make  up  neglected  lessons. 

Sect.  4.  All  the  school-rooms  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  teachers  present,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  yJ/?ee» 
minutes  before  the  time  for  the  session  to  begin.  The 
teachers  shall  require  the  scholars  to  be  in  their  seats, 
punctually  at  the  hour  for  commencing  school. 

Sect.  5.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools 
shall  commence  with  the  reading  by  the  teacher  of  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  to  be  followed  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  repeated  by  the  teachers  alone.  The  afternoon 
session  shall  close  with  appropriate  singing. 

Sect.  6.  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to  their  highest  progress  in 
useful  knowledge,  instruction  therein  shall  be  daily 
given  in  each  of  the  schools,  and  the  principles  of  truth 
and  virtue  faithfully  inculcated  upon  all  suitable  occa- 
sions. The  pupils  shall  be  carefully  instructed  to  avoid 
idleness  and  profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every 
wicked  and  disgraceful  practice,  and  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  an  orderly  and  proper  manner;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  instructors,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
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exercise  a  general  inspection  over  them  in  these  regards, 
both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  also  while  going  to  the 
same  and  returning  home. 

Sect.  7.  In  every  school  shall  be  kept  a  register  in  school  register 
which  shall  be  recorded  the  names,  ages,  dates,  of  ^°  '^^*^°'^  *' 
admission,  and  places  of  residence  of  the  scholars,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  other  records,  in  which  shall  be 
entered  the  daily  absence  of  the  scholars,  and  such 
notes  of  their  class-exercises  as  may  exhibit  a  view  of 
their  advancement  and  standing. 

Sect.  8.     Application  shall  be  made  to  the  Auditing  j5oo,jgan,i  ■ 
Clerk  for  school  registers,  books  for  records,  blanks  for  ^>''*°''«  ^o"" 

'-^  schools. 

monthly  reports,  books  for  indigent  children,  and 
stationery,  through  whom  the  Committee  on  accounts 
will  furnish  what  is  required  to  all  the  Schools. 

Sect.    9.      The    Masters    of  the    Grammar   Schools  Masters  to 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  Principal  both  in  the  Gram-  D^stTirtrrnd  ^ 
mar  and  Primary  Schools  of  their  respective  districts,  ®^'*™'°'^  ^^® 

schools. 

apportioning  their  time  among  the  various  classes  in 
such  manner  as  shall  secure  the  best  interests,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  each  pupil  throughout  all  the  grades,  under 
the  directions  of  the  District  Committees ;  and  they 
shall  visit  and  examine  the  schools  of  their  Districts  as 
often  as  they  can  consistently  with  their  other  duties. 

Sect.  10.  During  the  first  week  in  March  and  semi-annuai 
September,  the  Master  of  each  District  shall  make  to"^^"^™^' 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  returns  of  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  District,  conformably 
to  the  blanks  furnished  for  this  purpose,  including  the 
names  of  those  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  do 
not  reside  in  the  city,  with  the  date  of  their  admission. 

Sect.  11.     The  Master  in  each  District  shall,  within  to notify  au- 
one  week  after  the  appointment  of  a  teacher,  send  to   ""^ 
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ing schools. 
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ishment. 


appointmr-nt  or  ^]^q  Auditing  Clerk  the  full  name  of  such  teacher,  with 

resignation  of 

teachers.  tlic  duv  lie  Or  shc  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office; 

he  shall  also  give  immediate  notice  when  any  teacher 
has  been  transferred  to  another  grade,  or  has  resigned. 

Sect.  12.  Teachers  may  visit  other  schools  once  a 
quarter  to  observe  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
if  the  care  of  their  pupils  has  been  provided  for  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
Committee  or  the  Master. 

Sect.  13.  All  instructors  shall  aim  at  such  disci- 
pline in  their  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind, 
judicious  parent  in  his  family,  avoiding  corporal  punish- 
ment in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved 
by  milder  measures ;  and  in  no  case  resorting  to  con- 
finement in  a  closet  or  wardrobe,  or  to  other  cruel  or 
unusual  punishment.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  at  the  close  of  each  month, 
to  make,  in  writing,  to  the  Chairman  of  their  District 
Committees,  a  report  of  all  cases  in  which  corporal 
punishment  has  been  inflicted ;  which  report  shall  state 
the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  amount  of  punishment,  and 
the  reason  for  its  infliction :  and  the  Chairman  of  each 
District  Committee  shall,  in  his  quarterly  report,  state 
whether  the  rule  has  been  complied  with.  Corporal 
punishment  shall  be  inflicted  only  after  the  nature  of 
the  offence  has  been  fully  explained  to  the  scholar,  and 
shall  be  restricted  to  blows  on  the  hand  with  a  rattan; 
but,  if  any  pupil  refuses  to  submit  to  this,  some  other 
proper  punishment  may  be  used  in  the  presence  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Master  in  the  District.  Cor- 
poral punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  a  girl  in 
a  grammar  or  primary  school  without  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  Master  of  the  District,  first  obtained 
in  each  and  every  case. 
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Sect.    14.      For   violent   or   pointed    opposition    to  Exclusion  of  a 

1        •  •  •      1  •  ■»«■  pupil. 

authority  in  any  particular  instance,  a  Master  may 
discharge  a  child  from  school  for  the  time  being;  but 
he  shall  immediately  inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  measure,  and  apply  to  the  District  Committee  for 
advice  and  direction.  Whenever  any  scholar  is  absent 
Irom  school,  the  teacher  shall  immediately  ascertain  the 
reason;  and,  if  such  absence  is  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, the  District  Committee  may  suspend  or  dis- 
charge the  pupil,  but  a  record  of  the  facts  shall  be  kept. 

Sect.  15.  When  the  example  of  any  pupil  is  very 
injurious,  and  in  all  cases  where  reformation  appears  suspension  and 
hopeless,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Master,  with  the '■'^™'°° ''^ 
approbation  of  the  District  Committee,  to  suspend  such 
pupil  from  the  school;  but  if  he  shall  openly  express  to 
the  teacher  his  regret  for  his  misconduct  and  give  evi- 
dence of  amendment,  he  shall  with  the  consent  of  said 
Committee  be  reinstated  in  the  school. 

Sect.  16.  Whenever  a  pupil  has  left  school  intend- Absences, 
ing  not  to  return,  or  when  a  pupil  has  been  absent  for 
five  consecutive  school  days,  the  teacher  shall  take  the 
name  of  such  pupil  from  the  list,  but  in  each  case  the 
previous  absences  shall  remain  recorded.  The  name  of 
a  pupil  who  is  suspended  from  school  under  any  rule  of 
the  Board  shall  be  taken  from  the  list.  Any  pupil 
shall  be  recorded  as  absent  who  has  not  been  in 
school  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  session.  In  noting 
the  absences  of  pupils,  the  short  vacations  shall  be  dis- 
regarded, and  pupils  who  are  not  present  on  the  first 
half  day  thereafter  shall  be  marked  as  absent. 

Sect.  17.  In  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  dis- Teachers,  in 
charge  of  their  official  duties,  or  when  they  may  desire  cuity,°to  apply 
any  temporary  aid,  the  teachers    shall  apply  to   their  *° ^'**"''* 

•^  "^  •'  '  I  I    J  Committees. 

District  Committee  for  advice  and  assistance. 
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Sect.  18.  "Whenever  a  teacher  is  absent,  a  substitute 
shall  be  employed  who  shall  be  paid  from  the  salary  of 
the  absentee,  unless,  after  a  report  on  the  case  by  the 
Committee  on  Salaries,  the  Board  shall  otherwise  order. 
The  compensation  of  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers 
shall  be  at  the  following  rate  for  each  day,  reckoning 
six  school  days  in  the  week : 

Head  Masters $7.00 

Masters 5.50 

Sub-Masters 4.25 

Ushers 3.00 

Assistants  in  Girls'  Higli  and  Normal 1.75 

Female  Teachers  in  Primary  and  Grammar 1.50 

Females  serving  as  temporary  teachers  in  the  place 
of  male  teachers 1.75 

Substitutes  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  school 
for  more  than  one  day  at  a  time  without  the  approba- 
tion of  two  members  of  the  Standing  or  District  Com- 
mittee; the  Chairman  being  one  of  them,  in  case  the 
vacancy  be  in  a  Grammar  School. 

Sect.  19.  Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to 
the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  their  school-rooms 
both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  and  see  that  the  air  in 
the  rooms  is  effectually  changed  at  each  recess,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  school  session. 

Sect.  20.  Masters  during  the  seasoh  of  fires  shall  have 
the  cellars  and  unoccupied  rooms  of  the  Grammar  School 
building  examined  once  an  hour  during  each  session. 

Sect.  21.  The  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  shall 
so  arrange  the  daily  exercises  in  their  classes  that  every 
scholar  shall  have,  each  forenoon  and  afternoon,  some 
kind  of  physical  exercise. 

Sect.  22.  The  Master  in  the  District  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards  and  out-buildings  as 
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shall  insure  their  beinj;  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  con- 
dition, shall  examine  them  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose ;  and  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  any  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  premises,  and  when 
anything  is  out  of  order,  he  must  give  immediate  notice 
thereof  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 

Sect.  23.     No  teacher  shall  keep  a  private  school,  or  Teachers  not  to 

instruct  else- 

tcacli  in  any  other  public  school,  nor  instruct  private  where, 
pupils  before  6  o'clock  p.  M.,  except  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  nor  edit  any  newspaper,  or  reli- 
gious or  political  periodical. 

Sect.  24.     Teachers  shall   not   award  diplomas  or  Presents. 
prizes    to    their   pupils;    nor  receive    any  present   of contrihution 
money,  or  other  property,  from  them.     No  contribution 
for  any  purpose  shall  be  permitted  in  any  public  school. 

Sect.  25.     No  advertisement  shall   be  read  to    the  No  advertise- 

.,«  ,,  ,T  ,,  ,,  -  nient  to  be  read 

pupils  o(  any  school,  or  posted  upon  the  walls  or  fences  tothepupos.  " 
of  any  school  building,  nor  shall  any  agent  or  other 

^  No  agent  to  ex- 

person  be  permitted  to  enter  any  school  for  the  pur- Mbit  articles  in 
pose  of  exhibiting,  either  to  teacher  or  pupils,  any  new 
book  or  article  of  apparatus. 

Sect.  26.     The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  Authorized 
in  all  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  such  only  as  may  be  studies. 
authorized  by  the  Board;  and  the  teachers  shall  not 
permit  any   books,  tracts,  or  other  publications  to  be 
distributed  in  their  schools. 

Sect.  27.     Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  pupiismust 
any  of  the  Public  Schools  unless  they  are    furnished  anruteLiiT  ^ 
with  the  books  and  utensils  regularly  required  in  the  '^I'^i''^*^- 
respective  classes. 

Sect.  28.     Pupils  who,  through  the  poverty  or  negli- Books  for  indi- 

c   .\     •  .  1  •  ,  •  J     1  gent  children. 

gence  ot  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  not  provided 
with   the  necessary  text-books,  shall  be  furnished  them 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Statutes,  Chap. 
38,  §  30 ;  and  teachers  shall  make  application  there- 
for to  the  Auditing  Clerk,  through  whom  they  will  be 
provided  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts.  During  the 
first  week  in  April,  annually,  the  Master  in  each  District 
shall  make  to  the  Auditing  Clerk,  on  a  blank  furnished 
by  him,  a  return  of  the  names  of  the  scholars,  and  their 
parents,  guardians  or  masters,  to  whom  books  have  been 
furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  the  names  of 
the  books  thus  furnished. 
Children  en-  Sect.  29.     All  children  living  in  the  city,  who  are 

thepubuc         upwards  of  five  years  of  age,  and  not  disqualified,  shall 
Bchoois.  j^g  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools;  but  no  non- 

resident child  or  one  who  has  only  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  the  city,  shall  be  received  or  retained  in  any 
school,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Standing  or  Dis- 
trict Committee,  who  may,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Statutes,  require  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  child  to  pay  the  average  cost  per 
scholar  in  such  school,  for  the  time  the  child  has  been 
instructed  there. 
Pupils  expelled       Sect.  30.     No  pupil  who  lias  been  expelled,  or  is 

or  suspended. 

under  suspension  from  one  school,  shall  be  admitted 
into  another,  except  by  consent  of  the  Board. 

Certificate  of  Sect.  31.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of 
the  Public  Schools  without  a  certificate  of  vaccination 
from  a  physician,  or  who  is  not  otherwise  protected 
against  the  small-pox ;  but  this  certificate  shall  not  be 
required  of  pupils  who  are  transferred  from  one  public 
school  to  another. 

Cleanliness  of  Sect.  32.  Evcry  pupil  must  come  to  school  cleanly 
in  his  person  and  dress,  and  with  his  clothes  properly 
repaired ;  in  case  of  neglect  in  this  respect,  it  shall  be 


vaccination. 


pupils  required. 
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the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  send  him  home  to  be  suitably 
prepared  for  scliool. 

Sect,  33.     Tardiness,  unless  satisfactorily  explained,  Tardiness  an'» 

'  absence  of 

shall  be  subject  to  a  proper  penalty.     No  pupil  shall  be  pupiis. 
absent  a  part  of  the  session  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing; instruction  elsewhere;    nor  shall  any  pupil   leave  ^'®'"^^^'°'^ °^ 

°  '  ./     r'    1  pupils  before 

before  the  close  of  school,  Avithout  the  consent  of  the  the  close  of  the 
teacher.      Pupils  detained  from  school  must  bring  an 
excuse  when  they  return.     Teachers    shall   report   the 
names    and   residences  of    habitual    truants,   and    the  '^'"^^^''J^- 
names  of  their   parents   or  guardians,  to   the  Truant 
Officers. 

Sect.  34.     There  shall  be  an  exhibition  of  the  Latin  Annual  exw- 

bitions. 

School  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  July,  of  the  English  High  School  on  the  Saturday 
and  of  the  several  Grammar  Schools  on  the  Tuesday, 
succeeding  the  third  Wednesday  in  July;  the  exliibition 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  for  girls  may  however  take 
place  on  Monday,  instead  of  Tuesday,  if  the  District 
Committee  so  direct.  The  President  of  the  Board 
shall  assign  the  hour  at  which  the  several  exhibitions 
shall  commence,  and  they  shall  not  exceed  two  hours  in 
length :  they  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  the  actual  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  the 
studies   pursued    during  the   year. 

Sect.  35.     An  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  acquirements  Musical  Fes- 
of  the   pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  Music   shall  be 
held,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Music, 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  close  of  the  spring 
term.    The  Annual  Festival  complimentary  to  the  medal  Medai  and  Aa- 
and  diploma  scholars  shall  take  place,  under  the  direction  Festival.  ° 
of  a  special  committee,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
assigned  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 
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Holidays  and 
vacations. 


Reading  of 
Washington's 
Farewell  Ad- 
dress. 


Sect.  36.  The  following  holidays  and  vacations  shall 
be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz :  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  tliroughout  the  year ;  one  week  com- 
mencing with  Christmas  day.  New  Year's  day,  the  Twenty- 
second  of  February,  Good  Friday,  Fast  day,  Artillery  Elec- 
tion, and  the  Fourth  of  July ;  Thanksgivingday ;  the  week 
immediately  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  March ;  one 
week  commencing  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  following  their  respective  exhibitions  to  the  Latin 
and  the  Grammar  Schools;  and  to  the  English  High 
School,  froai  the  day  of  its  annual  Exhibition  to  the 
Saturday  next  preceding  the  second  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber; and  to  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Sciiool  from 
the  Monday  following  the  third  Wednesday  in  July  to 
the  Saturday  next  preceding  the  thii-d  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Pi'imary  Schools  shall  close  on  the 
Saturday  succeeding  the  third  Wednesday  in  July,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  The  President  of 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  schools  on  public 
occasions,  but  not  exceeding  three  days  in  each  municipal 
year.  The  Latin  and  English  High  Schools  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  two  days  of  public  Exhibition  at  Harvard 
University.  No  other  holidays  shall  be  allowed  except 
by  special  vote  of  the  Board ;  and  no  school  shall  be 
suspended  on  any  other  occasion,  except  for  important 
reasons  peculiar  to  that  school,  and  then  only  by  express 
permission  of  at  least  two  members  of  the  District 
Committee. 

Sect.  37.  On  the  21st  of  February,  annually, 
each  Master  shall  assemble  his  pupils,  and  read,  or 
cause  to  be  read  to  them,  extracts  from  Washington's 
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Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
combining  therewith  such  other  patriotic  exercises  as 
he  may  think  advisable. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Regulations  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

Section  1.  The  Primary  Schools  form  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in 
this  city,  and  in  them  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education. 

Sect.   2.     Children    shall   be   admitted    into    those  ^^i^'"'^"'""  <•<■ 

,.  .  I  r  I'll  T    pupils  to  Pri- 

schools  nearest  then*  residence  for  which  they  arc  quali-  mary  sciioois. 
fied,  provided  such  schools  are  not  already  full;  and  in 
all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  the  teacher  shall  apply  to  her  Sul)-Com- 
mittee  or  the  Master  in  the  District  for  advice  and  direc- 
tion. Teachers  of  the  Sixth  Class,  with  the  permission 
of  their  District  Committees,  may  decline  to  receive 
pupils  after  the  eighth  week  following  the  first  Monday 
of  March  and  September,  or  whenever  the  number  of 
pupils  shall  exceed  sixty;  but  a  record  shall  be  kept  by 
each  teacher  of  the  names  and  residence  of  all  applicants 
who  have  been  refused  admission,  so  that  District  Com- 
mittees may  know  the  number  of  children  requiring  school 
accommodations.  Applicants  shall  be  admitted  in  the 
order  of  their  applications. 

Sect.  3.     A  certificate  of  transfer  shall  be  required  Transfer  of 
of  pupils  removing  from  one  school  to  another^  which  ''"^'  *' 
shall  serve  also  as  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 

Sect.  4.     The  regular  promotion  of  scholars  to  the  Promotion  to 
Grammar  Schools  shall  be  made  on  the  first  Monday  in  ychoois. 
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Promotions. 


March  and  the  first  Monday  in  September.  Occasion- 
ally promotions  may  bo  made  on  Monday  of  any  week, 
whenever  the  Sub-Committee  and  the  Master  in  the 
District  may  deem  it  advisable. 

Sect.  5.  Schools  for  the  special  instruction  of  chil- 
dren over  seven  years  of  age,  not  qualified  for  the  Gram- 
mar School,  may  be  established  in  each  District,  in 
which  the  course  of  study  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  though  the  District  Committee  may 
introduce  Writing  and  the  elements  of  Written  Arith- 
metic. Any  Primary  scholar  over  eight  years  of  age, 
and  not  in  the  first  or  second  class,  may  be  removed  to 
a  school  for  special  instruction,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Master  or  the  Sub-Committee, 

Sect.  6.  Teachers  shall  give  particular  attention  to 
the  physical  culture  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils 
under  tlieir  care.  If  the  weather  or  other  causes  render 
a  recess  in  the  open  air  impracticable,  the  children  shall 
be  exercised  in  the  school-room.  The  recesses  of 
schools  in  Grammar  School  buildings  shall  be  arranged 
by  the  Master  of  the  District. 

Sect.  7.  Each  school  shall  contain,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, fifty-six  pupils,  which  shall  be  the  standard  num- 
ber ;  and  the  schools  in  each  District  shall  be  classified 
under  the  direction  of  the  District  Committee. 

Sect.  8.  Plain  sewing  may  be  introduced  into  any 
Primary  School,  if  the  Sub-Committee  think  it  advisable. 
Singing  shall  form  part  of  the  opening  aad  closing  exer- 
cises of  every  session. 

Sect.  9.  Scholars  must  be  familiar  with  the  lessons 
of  the  class  they  are  in,  before  they  are  promoted  to 
another,  unless  there  are  special  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  Chairman  and  the  Master  of  the  District. 
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Sect.  10.  The  following  Books  and  Studies  shall  be 
attended  to  in  the  respective  classes.  The  OEDER  of  the 
exercises  and  lessons  assiscned  to  each  class  shall  he  deter- 
mined  by  the  teacher ;  subject,  however,  to  the  direction  of 
the  District  Committee. 

SIXTH    CLASS. 

Hillard^s  First  Reader  to  the  30tli  page;  the  words 
in  columns  to  be  spelled  without  book,  and  also  words 
selected  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Number  Eleven,  — 
the  words  and  elementary  sounds  repeated  after  the 
teacher.  Number  One,  —  the  name  and  sound  of  each 
letter,  including  the  long  and  short  sound  of  each  vowel. 
Number  Fifteen  to  be  read  and  spelled  by  letters  and 
by  sound,  and  read  by  calling  the  words  at  sight.  Num- 
ber Sixteen  to  be  read  by  spelling,  and  by  calling  words 
at  sight,  with  oral  lessons  on  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tences. Number  Thirteen  to  be  spelled  by  sounds. 
Numbers  Nine  and  Ten  to  be  used  in  reviewing  the 
alphabet,  for  variety  of  forms  of  letters.  Number  Five, 
—  the  pupil  to  name  and  point  out  the  lines  and  plane 
figures.  Number  Two,  —  analyze  the  forms  of  the  cap- 
itals, and  tell  what  lines  compose  each. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  1.  Print  the  small 
letters,  and  draw  the  straight  lines  and  the  rectilinear 
figures.  The  blackboard  and  tablets  to  be  used  in 
teaching  the  slate  exercises. 

Develop  the  idea  of  numbers  to  ten,  by  the  use 
of  objects.  Count  to  one  hundred  on  the  numeral 
frame. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  size, 
form,  and  color,  illustrated  by  objects  in  the  school- 
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room  ;  also  upon  common  plants  and  animals,  illustrated 
bj  the  objects  themselves  or  by  pictures. 

Learning  to  read  and  spell  from   letter  and  word 
cards,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 
Music.  Ten  minutes  in  each  session  shall  be  devoted  by  the 

teachers  to  instruction  in  Music ;  and  such  further  time 
in  each  school  as  the  Committee  on  Music  and  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  may  deem  expedient. 

Vocal  and  Physical  exercises  not  less  than  thirty 
minutes  each  day. 

FIFTH    CLASS. 

HiUard's  First  Reader,  as  in  the  Sixth  Class,  com- 
pleted. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Review  the  exercises 
on  Tablets  prescribed  for  the  Sixth  Class.  Number 
Nineteen  entire,  and  Number  Twenty  to  L.  Number 
Six,  —  name  and  point  out  the  figures  and  their  parts. 
Number  Eleven  to  be  taught  from  the  tablet.  Number 
Fourteen,  —  syllables  to  be  spelled  by  sound. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  1.  Review  the 
slate  exercises  prescribed  for  the  Sixth  Class.  Print 
the  capital  letters,  also  short  words  j  draw  the  curvi- 
linear figures. 

Counting  real  objects,  and  counting  with  the  numeral 
frame  by  twos  to  one  hundred. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  form, 
size,  and  color,  and  on  plants  and  animals.  Music, 
vocal  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

HiUard's  Second  Reader,  to  the  50th  page;  the 
words   in   columns    to    be    spelled,    and    also    words 
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selected  from  tlic  reading  lessons.     Spelling  words  by 
sounds.      Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

Hohmatm's  Practical  Course  in  Singing.     Part  I. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Numbers  Five  and 
Six  reviewed,  with  description  or  analysis  of  the  lines 
and  figures.  Numbers  Eleven,  Thirteen,  and  Fourteen, 
reviewed.  Numbers  Twelve  and  Twenty  to  be  learned. 
Numbers  Seventeen  and  Eighteen,  —  names  of  punctua- 
tion marks. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  1,  —  used  daily. 
Copies  in  printing  and  drawing  reviewed  and  com- 
pleted. Printing  four  or  five  words  daily.  Writing 
Arabic  figures. 

Adding  and  subtracting  numbers  to  twenty,  illus- 
trated by  objects  and  the  numeral  frame.  Counting 
on  the  numeral  frame  by  twos  to  one  hundred,  and  by 
threes  to  fifty. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on 
objects  as  above,  with  their  parts,  qualities,  and  uses. 
Music,  vocal  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

HillarJ's  Second  Reader,  completed ;  the  words  in 
columns  to  be  spelled,  and  also  words  selected  from  the 
readiiig  lessons.  At  each  lesson  in  reading  and  spelling, 
words  spelled  by  sounds.  Conversations  on  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

Hohmann's  Practical  Course  in  Singing.     Part  I. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Numbers  Five,  Six, 
Eleven,  Twelve,  Thirteen,  Fourteen,  and  Twenty,  re- 
viewed. Number  Three.  Number  Eighteen,  —  use  of 
punctuation  marks  commenced. 

4* 
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Boston  Primary  School  S/ate,  No.  2.  Write  the  small 
script  letters  and  draw  the  plane  figures.  Exercises  in 
writing  and  drawing  to  be  illustrated  by  tablets  and 
blackboard.     Print  a  few  words  in  capitals. 

Eaton's  Primary  School  Arithmetic  begun.  Miscella- 
neous questions  in  adding  and  subtracting  small  num- 
bers. Practical  questions  involving  similar  combina- 
tions. The  idea  of  multiplication  developed  by  the  use 
of  the  numeral  frame.  Numbers  to  be  combined,  occa- 
sionally written  on  slates  from  dictation. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Abbreviations.  Oral 
lessons  as  above,  and  upon  common  objects,  and  the 
senses.     Music,  vocal  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

SECOND    CLASS. 

Hillard's  Third  Reader,  to  the  100th  page;  the 
words  in  columns  to  be  spelled,  and  also  words  se- 
lected from  the  reading  lessons.  Difficult  words  to  be 
spelled  by  sounds.  Conversations  on  the  meaning  of 
what  is  read. 

Worcester'' s  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic,  —  addition,  subtraction 
and  multiplication  tables  to  be  learned,  and  the  practi- 
cal questions  under  these  rules  to  be  attended  to. 

Huhmann's  Practical  Course  in  Singing.     Part  I. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Numbers  Three,  Five, 
Six,  Eleven,  Twelve,  and  Eighteen,  to  be  reviewed. 
Number  Seven,  —  drawing  and  oral  lessons  on  the  ob- 
jects represented.  Number  eighteen,  —  uses  and  defi- 
nitions of  points  and  marks  learned,  and  applied  in 
reading  lessons. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  2.  Writing  capi- 
tal and  small  letters,  and  drawing  planes  and  solids, 
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■with  illustrations  from  tablets  and  blackboard.  Writ- 
ing short  words.  Review  abbreviations  and  Roman 
numerals. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  ob- 
jects, trades,  and  the  most  common  phenomena  of  na- 
ture.    JMusic,  vocal  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

FIRST   CLASS. 

H'dlard's  Third  Reader,  completed ;  with  definitions, 
explanations,  spelling  by  letters  and  by  sounds;  also 
questions  on  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  and  the 
marks  indicating  the  pronunciation. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book. 

Eaton\  Primary  Arithmetic,  completed.  The  tables 
of  multiplication  and  division  to  12x12  and  144-T-12. 
Notation  to  1,000.  Counting  by  threes  and  fours, 
forwards  to  a  hundred,  and  backwards,  from  a  hundred 
to  one.     Practical  questions  to  be  attended  to. 

Hohmanii's  Practical  Course  in  Sinorincr.      Part  I. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tublets.  Review  those  used  in 
the  Second  Class.  Frequent  drill  on  Number  Twelve. 
Number  Eight,  drawing  and  oral  lessons  on  the  objects 
represented. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate  No.  2.  Writing  capitals 
and  small  letters,  the  pupil's  name,  and  woi-ds  from  the 
spelling  lessons,  with  particular  care  to  imitate  the  let- 
ters on  the  frame.     Drawing  all  the  copies  on  the  frame. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Review  abbreviations. 
Oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  occupations,  with  exer- 
cise of  observation  by  noting  the  properties  and  quali- 
ties of  objects,  comparing  and  classifying  them,  consid- 
ering their  uses,  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and 
their  modes  of  production,  preparation,  or  fabrication. 

Music,  vocal  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 
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PROGRAMME    OF    ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION    IN    SINGING    IN    THE    BOSTON 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Requiremefits  for  the  First  Year  {Sixth  and  Fifth  Classes). 

1.  Pupils  shall  be  taught  to  sing  by  rote  all  the  exercises  and 
songs  with  words  of  the  first  seventeen  pages  of  "  Hohmann's  Prac- 
tical Course  in  Singing,"  Part  I.  ;  also  to  sing  the  scale,  ascending 
and  descending,  by  the  scale  names,  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five, 
Six,  Seven,  Eight,  and  by  the  syllables.  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La, 
Si,   Do. 

2.  They  shall  be  taught  musical  notation  from  the  blackboard, — 
the  pupils  to  copy  the  notes  and  other  signs  upon  their  slates  to 
the   following   extent,  viz:  — 

(a)  Notes,  short  and  long,  ^  f  ^   T  T  ^ 

(b)  Measures,  Bar  and  Double  bar, 

\     %       I       131       12       I       1811 

(c)  Rests,  short  and  long,     ^2     I     ^2     I     ^8  1     VM  I 

(d)  The  Staff,     — g — % —     Degrees,  (Lines  and  Spaces.) 


(e)  The  G  clef, 

(f )  The  first  six  sounds  of  the  scale,  in  the  key  of  G,  written  upon  the 
staff  with  the  g  clef. 

*^  183456      654321 

gabcde     edcbag 

(g)  The  signification  of  the  following  letters,  /,  //,  f  ff,  mf;  also, 


the  repeat, 


Bi^^n 


3.  Music  charts  for  daily  practice. 

4.  Other  songs  and  exercises  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
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Second   Year  (^Fourth  and  Third  Classes). 

1.  Continuation  of  Songs  through  Hohmann's  Part  I.,  by  rote,  with 
a  view  to  the  pupils'  learning  the  same  by  note ;  also  the  following  addi- 
tional characters  in  musical  notation  : — 

(^)  5^7  I  rJJ  II 

<">:•?  ii-^  II 

(c)     #'  b'  bl'  «*»*  ^^ 

2.  Double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  sextuple  time,  including  ac- 
centuation   and    manner    of  beating   the    same. 

3.  Music  charts  for  daily  practice ;  also  miscellaneous  songs 
and    exercises    at   the    discretion    of  the    Teachers. 

Third   Year  {Second  and  First    Classes). 

Pupils   for   transfer   to   the   Grammar    School    should   be    able 

1.  To  sing  all  the  songs  and  exercises  in  Hohman's  Practical 
Course,  Part  I,   by  note. 

2.  To    describe,  by  its   intervals,  the    Major-Diatonic    Scale. 

3.  On  hearing  a  musical  phrase,  to  tell  in  what  kind  of  time 
it  is ;  also  to  describe  double,  triple,  quadruple  and  sextuple  time, 
including   accentuation   and   manner   of  beating   the    same. 

4.  To  write,  at  dictation,  the  whole,  quarter  and  eighth  notes, 
and   their   corresponding   rests. 

5.  To  write  the  staff,  and  the  g  clef  in  its  proper  place  upon 
the    staff. 

6.  To  write,  at  dictation,  upon  the  staff  with  the  g  clef  the 
notes  representing  the  following  sounds  or  pitches,  g,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
e,  f,  g,   a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  and  g ;   also  f  #,  f  #,  c  #  and  b   b. 

7.  Music   charts   (second  course). 

8.  To  sing,  at  sight,  simple  melodies  in  the  keys  of  C,  G, 
and    F,   Major. 

9.  To  write  the  scales  of  C,  G,  and  F,  Major,  upon  the  staff 
with  g  clef,  and  their  proper  signatures ;  also  to  name  the  pitches 
of  the   sounds  composing  these   scales,  in  their  order. 

10.  To   explain   the   use   of  the  #,   b,  and   tj. 
Book,    Hohmann's    Practical    Course,   Part    I. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


Regulations  of  Grammar  Schools. 


Second  grade. 


Instructors  in 
boys'  schools. 


In  girls' 
schools. 


In  mixed 
schools. 


Number  of 
pupils  to  a 
teacher. 


Qualifications 
for  admission 
to  the  Gram- 
mar Schools. 


Section  1.  The  Grammar  Schools  form  the  second 
grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in 
this  city;  and  in  them  are  taught  the  common  branches 
of  an  English  education. 

Sect.  2.  The  schools  for  boys  shall  each  be  in- 
structed by  a  Master,  a  Sub-Master,  an  Usher,  a  Head- 
Assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  Assistants. 

The  schools  for  girls  shall  each  be  instructed  by  a 
Master,  a  Head-Assistant  for  each  story  in  the  building, 
and  three  or  more  female  Assistants. 

The  mixed  schools  (boys'  and  girls')  shall  each  be 
instructed  by  a  Master,  a  Sub-Master,  a  Head-Assistant 
for  each  story  in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female 
Assistants. 

Any  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  organizations,  author- 
ized by  special  vote  of  the  Board,  shall  remain  until 
otherwise  ordered. 

Sect.  3.  A  teacher  shall  be  allowed  in  all  the  schools 
for  every  fifty-six  pupils  on  the  register,  but  the  District 
Committee  may  appoint  an  additional  assistant  when  there 
is  an  excess  of  thirty  pupils,  or  remove  one  when  there 
is  a  deficit  of  thirty  pupils.  In  determining  the  number 
of  teachers,  the  Master's  Assistant  shall  not  be  counted. 

Sect.  4.  Pupils  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the 
Grammar  Schools  except  by  special  permit  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  unless  on  examination  by  the  master  or 
his  assistants,  they  shall  be  able  to  read,  at  first  sight. 
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easy  prose;  to  spell  conimou  words  of  one,  two,  or 
three  syllables;  to  distinguish  and  name  the  marks  of 
punctuation ;  to  perform  mentally  such  simple  questions 
in  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Division,  as  may  be  found 
in  Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic;  to  answer  readily  any 
proposed  combination  of  the  Multiplication  Table  in 
which  neither  factor  exceeds  ten;  to  read  and  write 
Arabic  numbers  containing  three  figures,  and  the  Roman 
numerals  as  far  as  the  sign  of  one  hundred;  and  to 
enunciate,  clearly  and  accurately,  tl»e  elementary  sounds 
of  our  language. 

Sect.  5.     In  the  months  of  February  and  July,  each  Examination  of 
Master  shall  examine  the  first  classes  of  the  Primary  arlXr  prom°o- 
Schools  in  the  District,  and  such  pupils  as  are  found  ^'°" '°  ^tram 

*■     '  mar  School. 

qualified,  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  admission  to  a 
Grammar  School.  The  parent  of  any  pupil  not  ac- 
cepted may,  if  dissatisfied,  appeal  to  the  District  Com- 
mittee for  their  decision. 

Sect.  6.     Pupils  promoted  from  the  Primary  Schools  Times  of  ad- 
shall  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  on  the  first  Monday  of  to  Grammar 
March  and  of  September;  other  applicants  residing  in  S'='^°<>'^- 
the  District  may  enter  on  any  Monday  morning,  pro- 
vided they  are  found  qualified.     Pupils  regularly  dis- 
charged from  another  Grammar  School  may  be  admitted 
at  any  time,  on  presenting  their  certificates  of  transfer. 

Sect.  7.     No  lessons  shall  be  assigned  to  girls  to  be  Out-of-schooi 

.  ..  lessons. 

studied  out  of  school ;  and,  in  assigning  such  lessons  to 
boys,  they  shall  be  of  such  a  character  that  a  boy  of 
good  capacity  can  acquire  them  by  an  hour's  study; 
lessons  to  be  studied  in  school  shall  not  be  such  as  to 
require  a  scholar  of  ordinary  capacity  to  study  out  of 
school  to  learn  them ;  no  out-of-school  lessons  shall  be 
assigned  on  Saturday. 
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Classes  and 
sections. 


Pupils  to  attend 
school  in  Dis- 
trict where  they 
reside. 


Instruction  in 
Music. 


Instruction  In 
Vocal  and  Phys- 
ic.il  culture. 


Instruction  in 
Sewing. 


Teacher  of 
Sewing. 


Sect.  8.  Each  school  shall  be  divided  into  four 
classes;  each  class  into  two  or  more  divisions.  If  any 
division  completes  the  course  of  study  assigned  to  its 
class  previous  to  the  regular  time  for  promotion,  it  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  District  Committee  and  the 
Master,  commence  upon  the  test-books  prescribed  for 
the  next  higher  class. 

Sect.  9.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  or  retained 
in  any  school,  except  that  for  the  District  in  which  such 
pupil  resides,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  District 
Committee,  both  of  the  school  to  which  the  pupil  belongs, 
and  of  that  where  he  seeks  to  be  admitted  or  retained. 

Sect.  10.  Vocal  Music  shall  be  taught  by  the  Music 
Teacher,  in  the  First  and  Second  Classes  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  two  half  hours  each  week;  and  by  the 
assistant  teachers,  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Classes, 
fifteen  minutes  each  forenoon;  and  it  shall  be  in  all 
respects  regarded  as  one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the 
schools. 

Sect.  11.  Vocal  and  physical  exercises  shall  be 
taught  by  the  Instructor  and  Assistant  Instructor  in 
that  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture ;  and  each  teacher  shall 
give  careful  and  regular  attention  to  these  exercises 
for  not  less  than  twenty  minutes  each  day. 

Sect.  12.  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  Sewing  to 
the  fourth  class  in  all  of  the  Grammar  Schools  for 
girls,  except  those  whose  District  Committees  are 
authorised  by  the  Board  to  dispense  with  it.  The 
District  Committee  of  each  school  in  which  such  in- 
struction is  given  shall  nominate  to  the  Board,  for  con- 
firmation, some  qualihed  person  as  Teacher  of  Sewing, 
who  shall  give  to  each  pupil  two  lessons  a  week  of  not 
less  than  one  hour  each. 
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Sect.  13.     It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  each  District  Com-  committees  to 

superintend  the 

niittee,  at  the  begiiming  of  the  school  year,  either  at  a  organization  of 
special  meeting,  or  through  their  chairman,  to  superin- 
tend the  organization  of  the  first  class  of  the  Grammar 
School,  and,  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  to  see  that 
none  are  retained   as   members  of  that  class  who  are  No  pupils  to  be 
qualified  to  enter  the  English  High  School,  or  the  Girls'  should  join  the 
High  and  Normal  School.    No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  High  schools. 
remain  in  the  graduating  class  more  than  one  year,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  District  Committee. 

Sect.  14.     The  books  and  exercises  of  the  several  Text-books, 
classes  shall   be  as  follows,  except  that  each   District 
Committee  may  omit,  or  limit,  such  studies  as,  in  their 
judgment,  is  best;    but  all    such   discretionary    action 
shall  be  stated  in  their  Quarterly  reports,  viz : 

Class  4:. — No.  1.  Worcester's  Spelling  Book.  2.  Hil- game, 
lard's  Fourth  Reader.  3.  Writing  in  each  school,  in 
such  Writing  Books  as  the  District  Committee  may 
approve.  4.  Drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books. 
5.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  with  lessons  in 
Written  Arithmetic  on  the  slate  and  blackboard.  6. 
Warren's  Primary  Geography.  Hohmann's  Practical 
Course  in  Singing,  Part  II. 

Class  3. — No.  I.  Worcester's  Spelling  Book.  2.  Hil- same, 
lard's  Intermediate  Reader.  3.  Writing,  as  in  Fourth 
Class.  4.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  and  Eaton's 
Common  School  Arithmetic,  revised  edition.  5.  Draw- 
ing in  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books.  6.  Warren's 
Primary  Geography.  7.  Kerl's  Elementary  English 
Grammar.  Hohmann's  Practical  Course  in  Singing, 
Parts  IH.  and  IV.  (in  one  volume). 

Class  2. — No.  1.  Spelling.     2.  Hillard's  Fifth  Reader.  Text-b.oks. 
3.  Writing,  as  in  Fourth  Class.     4.  Eaton's  Intellectual    ■ 
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Arithmetic,,  and  Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic, 
revised  edition.  5.  Warren's  Common  School  Geop;- 
raphj,  with  exercises  in  Map  Drawing  on  the  blackboard 
and  by  pen  and  pencil.  6.  Kerl's  Elementary  English 
Grammar  or  Kerl's  Comprehensive  English  Grammar. 
7.  Drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books.  8.  Ex- 
<'rcises  in  Composition,  and,  in  the  boys'  schools,  in 
i)eclamation.  9.  Swan's  First  Lessons  in  the  History 
of  the  United  States.  10.  Hullah's  adaptation  of  Wil- 
hem's  Method  of  Teacliing  Vocal  Music ;  with  the  addi- 
tion of  miscellaneous  songs  by  J.  B.  Sharland. 

Same.  Cluss  1. — No.  1.  Spelling.     2.  Reading  in  Hillard's 

Sixth  Reader.  3.  Writing  as  in  Fourth  Class.  4. 
Geography,  as  in  Class  Two.  5.  Eaton's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  and  Eaton's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic, 
omitting  Alligation,  and  all  after  applications  of  Cube 
Root.  6.  Grammar.  7.  Exercises  in  Composition,  and 
in  the  boys'  schools,  in  Declamation.  8.  Drawing  in 
Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books.  9.  Worcester's  Dic- 
tionary. 10.  Book-keeping  by  single  entry.  11.  United 
States  and  English  History,  Worcester's  History.  12. 
Lectures  in  Natural  Philosophy,  with  the  use  of  the 
Philosophical  Apparatus  provided  for  the  schools ;  also. 
Lectures  in  Physiology.  13.  Physical  Geography,  by 
occasional  exercises ;  using  Guyot's  Maps.  14.  Hullah's 
adaptation  of  Wilhem's  Method  of  Teaching  Vocal  Mu- 
sic; with  the  addition  of  miscellaneous  songs  by  J.  B. 
Sharland. 

Teaching  of  Sect.    15.     Li    teaching   Arithmetic,  every    teacher 

shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  such  books  as  he  shall 
deem  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  exam- 
ples ;  but  such  books  shall  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion 
or  neglect  of  the  prescribed  text-books  j  nor  shall  pupils 
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be  required  to  furnish  themselves  with  any  but  the  regu- 
lar text-books. 

Sect,  16.     One  treatise  on  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  Text-book. 
one  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic,  and  no  more,  shall 
be  used  as  text-books  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  17.     It  is  recommended  that  in  the  arrange- Arrangement 
ment   of  the    studies    and  recitations  in  the  Grammar  °j^^  ^^g^"Ji^^g 
Schools,  those  which  most  sev^erely  task  the  pupils  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  assigned  for  the  forenoon. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Regulations  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School. 

Section  1.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  instruct  objects  of  the 
boys  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  all  other 
branches  of  study  necessary  to  fit  them  for  admission 
into  colleges  of  the  highest  character.  The  following 
are  the  special  regulations  for  this  school,  in  addition  to 
those  common  to  all  the  schools. 

Sect.  2.  The  teachers  in  this  school  shall  be  a  Teachers. 
Head  Master,  a  Master,  and  as  many  Sub-Masters 
as  shall  allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-Gve  pupils, 
and  no  additional  Sub-Master  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less 
number.  The  teachers  must  be  graduates  of  a  college 
in  good  standing. 

Sect.  3.     Each  candidate  for  admission  must  be  at  candidate:  for 
leasi  ten  years  of  age,  and  produce  a  certificate  of  good  '**^™'**''^'^' 
moral  character  from  his  last  teacher ;  to  entitle  him  to 
enter  the  school,  he  must  be  able  to  read  English  cor- 
rectly and  fluently,  to  spell  words  of  common  occurrence, 
to  write  a  running  hand,  to  understand   Mental  Arith- 
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Examination  of 
candidates. 


Classes. 


Examination  of 
classes. 


School  hours. 


Course  of  study 
to  occupy  six 
years. 


Diploma. 


Instruction  in 
Military  Drill. 


metic  and  the  simple  rules  of  Written  Arithmetic,  and 
be  able  to  state  the  leading  facts  in  Geography,  and  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  to  parse  com- 
mon prose.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  Grammar  shall  be 
considered  equivalent  to  that  of  English. 

Sect.  4.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  exam- 
ined onl}'  on  the  Fiiday  and  Saturday  preceding  tiie 
commencement  of  the  Fall  Term. 

Sect.  5.  Tlie  school  shall  be  divided  into  such 
classes  and  divisions  as  the  Head  Master  and  the  Com- 
mittee may  think  advisable. 

Sect.  6.  The  Head  Master  shall  examine  all  the 
pupils  in  the  school  as  often  as  he  can  consistently  with 
proper  attention  to  those  in  his  own  class. 

Sect.  7.  The  session  of  the  school  shall  begin  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  close  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  every  school-day, 
except  Saturday,  when  the  school  shall  close  ot  1  o'clock. 
Sect.  8.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  shall  be 
arranged  for  six  years,  and  no  scholar  shall  continue  a 
member  of  the  school  beyond  that  term,  unless  by  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Committee.  But  scholars  shall  be 
advanced  according  to  scholarship,  and  may  complete 
their  course  in  five  years  or  less  time,  if  willing  to  make 
due  exertions. 

Sect.  9.  Pupils  who  shall  honorably  complete  the 
prescribed  course  of  studies  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Head  Master,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  suitable  diploma  at  graduation. 

Sect.  10.  Instruction  in  Military  Drill  shall  be 
given  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Committee 
on  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture,  who  are  authorized  to 
provide  a  suitable  place  and  arms  for  drilling,  and  to 
appoint  a  drill-master.  The  time  occupied  in  drills 
shall  not  exceed  two  hours  each  week. 
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Sect.  11.     The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  atten-  Attention  to  T)e 

given  to  Pen- 

tion   to  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  give   such  manship,  speu- 
instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  English  Grammar,  !j"^^,'j,^gjig^^' 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  Grammar. 
■with  those  fundamental  branches. 

Sect.  12.     The  books  and  exercises  required  in  the  course  of 

studies  and 

course  of  instruction  in  this  school,  are  the  following : —  text-books. 


Class  6.  1.  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 2.  English  Grammar.  3.  Reading  English.  4. 
Spelling.  5.  Mental  Arithmetic.  6.  Mitchell's  Geo- 
graphical Questions.  7.  Declamation.  8.  Penmanship. 
9.  Andrews'  Latin  Lessons.  10.  Andrews'  Latin 
Reader. 

Class  5.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.  11.  Viri 
Romae.  12.  Written  translations.  13.  Colburn's  Sequel. 
14.  Cornelius  Nepos.  15.  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position. 

Class  4.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  continued. 
16.  Sophocles'  Greek  Grammar.  17.  Sophocles'  Greek 
Lessons.  18.  Caesar's  Commentaries.  19.  Fasquelle's 
French  Grammar.  20.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  read- 
ing French  with  a  native  French  teacher. 

Class    3.       1,   2,    3,    4,    7,    8,    12,     13,    15,    16,    19,    20,  Text-book^. 

continued.      21.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.     22.  Arnold's 
Greek  Prose  Composition.    23.  Felton's  Greek  Reader. 

24.  Sherwin's    Algebra.      25.   English     Composition. 
26.  Le  Grandpere. 

Class  2.     1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  15,  16,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  same. 

25,  continued.     27.  Virgil.     28.  Elements  of  History. 
29.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Class  1.     1,  7,  15,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  27,  28,  same. 
29,  continued.     30.  Geometry.     31.  Cicero's  Orations. 
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TextrboolB. 


32.  Composition  of  Latin  Verses.  33.  Composition  in 
French.     34.  Ancient  History  and  Geography. 

Tiie  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in 
pursuing  the  above  studies: 

Leverctt's  Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardner's  Abridgment 
of  the  same. 

Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's 
Greek  Lexicon,  last  edition. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Baird's  Classic  Manual.  Warren's  Treatise  on  Phys- 
ical Geography,  or  Cartee's  Physical  Geography  and 
Atlas  is  permitted  to  be  used. 


Sect.  13.  No  Translations,  nor  any  Interpretation, 
Keys,  or  Orders  of  Construction,  are  allowed  in  the 
schooL 


Object  of  its 
ejtablishment. 


Teachers. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Regulations  of  the  English  High  School. 

Section  1.  The  English  High  School  is  established 
to  provide  those  boys  who  have  completed  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  Grammar  Schools  with  the  op- 
portunity of  pursuing  more  advanced  studies,  and  of 
completing  a  thorough  and  liberal  English  education. 
The  following  are  the  special  regulations  for  this  school 
in  addition  to  the  General  Regulations. 

Sect.  2,     The  teacheis  in  this  school  shall  be  a  Head 
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Master,  three  Masters,  and  as  many  Sub-Masters  as 
shall  allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  but 
the  Standing  Committee  may  appoint  an  additional  Sub- 
Master  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  in  excess  of  this 
limit  shall  in  their  judgment  make  it  necessary.  These 
teachers  must  have  graduated  from  some  respectable 
college,  and  must  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the  French 
language. 

Sect.  3.     Candidates  for  admission  to  this    school  Examination  of 

candidates  for 

shall  be  examined  on  the  Wednesday  and  Timrsday  admission. 
next  succeeding  the  exhibition  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
in  July ;  they  must  be  not  less  than  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  produce  a  certificate  of  character  and  qualiHcations 
from  their  previous  instructor;  and  to  entitle  them  to 
admission  they  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Modern  Geography,  and  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  be  present  at  the  annual  examination  of  candi-  same. 
dates,  which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors,  from 
questions  previously  prepared  by  them,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee. 

Sect.  5.     When  admitted,  pupils  shall  be  arranged 
in   divisions  according  to  their  proficiency,  and   shall  classification  of 
be   advanced    according    to    their    subsequent   scholar-  p^p'^^- 
ship. 

Sect.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Head  Master  to  jjxaminations 
examine  all  the  classes  of  the  school  as  often  as  may  be  '*"'^' 
consistent  with  proper  attention  to  those  under  his  im- 
mediate instruction.  Pupils  shall  be  occasionally  re- 
viewed in  their  studies,  and  once  a  quarter  there  shall 
be  a  general  review  of  the  previous  studies  of  that 
quarter. 


.  reviews. 
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Course  of 
study. 


Diplomas  to 
graduates. 


School  hours. 


Course  of 
studies  and 
text-books. 


Same. 


Same. 


Sect.  7.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  arranged  for 
three  years,  and  those  who  have  completed  it  shall  be 
regarded  as  graduates  of  the  school ;  but  any  pupil 
desiring  to  further  pursue  his  studies  may  have  the 
privilege  of  remaining  another  year;  no  pupil,  however, 
shall  remain  in  the  school  longer  than  four  years. 

Sect.  8.  Every  pupil  who  shall  graduate  from  this 
school,  having  honorably  completed  the  course  of  in- 
struction to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Head  Master,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  suitable 
diploma. 

Sect.  9.  The  school  shall  hold  one  session,  daily, 
commencing  at  9  A.  M.  and  closing  at  2  P.  M.,  except 
on  Saturday,  when  the  school  shall  close  at  1  o'clock. 

Sect.  10.  The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in 
this  school  shall  be  as  follows : 

Class  3.  1 .  Review  of  preparatory  studies,  using  the 
te.xt-books  authorized  in  the  Grammar  Scliools  of  the 
city.  2.  Ancient  Geography.  3.  Worcester's  Geneial 
History.  4.  Shcrwin's  Algebra.  5.  French  Language. 
6.  Drawing. 

Class  2.  1.  Sherwin's  Algebra,  continued.  2.  French 
Langua<;e,  continued.  3.  Diawiiig,  continued.  4.  Le- 
gendre's  Geometry.  5.  Bookkeeping.  6.  Blair's 
Rhetoric.  7.  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  8.  Trig- 
onometi-y,  with  its  application  to  Surveying,  Naviga- 
tion, Mensuration,  Astronomical  Calculations,  etc.  9. 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  —  a  Monday  morning 
lesson. 

Class  1,  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications,  etc.,  con- 
tinued. 2.  Paley's  Evidences  continued,  —  a  Monday 
morning  lesson.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4.  Astron- 
omy.    5.    Natural  Philosophy.     6.    Moral  Philosophy. 
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7.  Political  Economy.  8.  Natural  Theology.  9. 
Shaw's  Lectures  on  English  Literature.  10.  French, 
continued,  —  or  the  Spanish  Language  may  be  com- 
menced by  such  pupils  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  master 
have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French- 
Warren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  or  Cartee's" 
Physical  Geography  and  Atlas,  \s ycrmitlcd  \o  be  used. 

For  the  pupils  who  remain  at  the  school  tlie  fourth 
year,  the  course  of  studies  shall  be  as  follows:  — 

1.  Astronomy.   2.  Intellectual  Philosophy.     8.  Logic,  same. 
4.  Spanish.    5.  Geology.    6.  Chemistry.     7.  Mechanics, 
Engineering  and  the  higher  Mathematics,with  some  option. 

Sect.  11.  The  several  classes  shall  have  regular  spelling,  Read- 
exercises  in  English  Composition  and  Declamation.  Li- ^f^.^"',.gj^" 
structors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penman- P''"''''^"'^''"'^' 

•^  '  *  tention. 

ship  of  the  pupils,  and  give  such  instruction  in  Spelling, 
Reading,  and  English  Grammar,  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  these  funda- 
mental branches. 

Sect.    12.      Instructiou  in   Military    Drill    shall    be  instruction  in 
given  under  the  general   supeivision  of  the  Committee    ^^^^^^ 
on  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture,  who  are  authorized  to 
provide  a  suitable  place  and  arms  for  drilling  and  to 
appoint  a   drill-master.     The   time    occupied   in   drills 
shall  not  exceed  two  hours  each  week. 


CHAPTER     XI  y. 

Regulations  of  the  G'lrls^  -^^S^  "'^^  Normal  School. 

Section  1.     The  Girls' High  and  Normal  School  is  object  of  the 
instituted  to  furnish  those  gii-ls  who  have  completed  the  *'^^°°'- 
course  of  studies  pursued  at  the  Grammar  Schools,  with 
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[Chap.  XIV. 


Teachers. 


Examination, 
time  of. 


Candidates  how 
admitted. 


Manner  of 
examination. 


School  hours. 


Visitations  by 
parents  and 
friends. 


the  opportunity  for  higher  intellectual  culture,  by  a  thor- 
ough course  of  advanced  study,  and  to  qualify  as  teach- 
ers those  who  desire  to  become  such.  The  following 
are  special  regulations  for  this  scliool,  in  addition  to 
the  General  Regulations. 

Sect.  2.  The  teacliers  shall  be  a  Head  Master,  a 
Head-Assistant,  and  as  many  Assistants  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  provided  that  the  number  of  assistants  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  pupils,  also  a  special 
teacher  for  each  of  the  following  studies,  —  French, 
German,  Drawing  and  Music. 

Sect.  3.  The  examination  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion sliall  take  place  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day next  succeeding  the  Exhibition  of  the  Gramu)ar 
Schools.  Each  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of 
character  and  qualification  from  her  last  teacher,  and 
to  enter  the  school  she  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  Geography  and  History,  and  must  be  not  less 
than  fifteen  years  of  age,  though  tiie  Standing  Committee 
may  in  special  cases  waive  this  latter  requirement. 

Sect.  4.  The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  instructors  of  the  school,  orally  and  from  written 
questions  prepared  by  them,  and  approved  by  tlie  Stand- 
ing Committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  the  examination,  and  the 
admission  of  candidates  shall  be  subject  to  their  approval. 

Sect.  5.  The  sessions  of  the  schools  shall  begin  at 
9  o'clock,  A.  M.  and  close  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m,,  except  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  they  shall  close  at  1 
o'clock. 

Sect.  6.  Instead  of  a  public  exhibition  in  this  school, 
parents  and  friends  shall  be  invited  through  the  pupils 
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to  attend  the  regular  school  exercises  in  the  various 
rooms  during  the  five  days  preceding  the  last  Saturday 
in  June. 

Sect.  7.     The  plan  of  study  shall  be  arranged  forpupusmay 

-r»       •!  1       1  T     1   i-         1  -1    remain  three 

three  years,     rupils  who  have  attended  lor  that  period,  ^^^^.^^ 
and  who  have  completed  the  course  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Standing  Committee  and  the  teachers, 

•'  °  Diploma. 

shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  diploma  when  they  graduate. 

Sect.  8.  Those  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  Those  of  senior 
intend  to  become  teachers,  shall  be  required  during  t^^^  t^  teach  to 
four   weeks  of  the  year  to  attend  the  Grammar  and  ^'^'"i^!'^™™'"" 

•'  and  Primary 

Primary  Schools  of  the  city,  that  they  may  observe  the  schools. 
methods  of  teaching  in  these  schools,  and  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  in  regard  to  their  instruction  and 
government  by  acting  as  teachers,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chairman  and  Master  of  the  District  to  which 
they  may  be  sent. 

Sect.  9.     There  shall  be  connected  with  this  school,  Training  ce- 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  Superintendent  and  an  ^^"^  '"^" ' 
Assistant,  a  separate  department  for  the  instruction  and 
practice  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  which  shall 
be  called  the  Training  Department. 

Sect.  10.     The  course  of  studies  and  instruction  in 
this  school  shall  be  as  follows : 


JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Review  of  the  preparatory  studies  with  special  ref- 
erence to  methods  of  teaching. 

Physical  Geography ;  Geometry  begun ;  Chemistry. 

Analysis  of  language  and  structure  of  sentences; 
Synonymes,  and  Reading. 

English  Literature,  comprising  a  careful  examination 
of  select  authors,  with  exercises  in  criticism. 
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^  Rhetoric  and  Exercises  in  Composition. 

American  History ;  History  of  Modern  Europe  begun. 
Vocal  Music;  Vocal  Gymnastics  and  Physical  Exer- 
cises ;  Drawing. 

MIDDLE     CLASS. 

Geology,  begun;  Natural  Philosophy;  Algebra, 
begun. 

Geometry,  continued ;  English  Literature,  continued. 

Exercises  in  Composition,  continued. 

French, begun  (instructions  given  by  a  French  teacher). 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  continued. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Vocal  Gymnastics  and  Physi- 
cal Exercises,  continued. 

SENIOR     CLASS. 

Geology,  continued ;  Botany. 

Chemistry  and  Physiology,  by  lectures. 

Astronomy ;  Algebra,  continued. 

Trigonometry ;  English  Literature  ;  French,  continued. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Ancient  History;  Writing  with  special  reference  to 
teaching. 

Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Vocal  Gymnastics  and  Physi- 
cal Exercises,  continued. 

Listruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Exercises  in  Composition,  continued. 

German,  Latin  and  Book-keeping  are  elective  studies 
in  each  class. 

Such  instruction  in  Music  shall  be  given  to  all  the 
pupils  as  may  qualify  them  to  teach  vocal  music  in  the 
Public  Schools. 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS    OF   BOSTON. 


Name.  Location. 

1— Eliot    School North  Benuet  Street . 

2 — Franklin  School Ringgold  Street  .   .   . 

3 — Mayhew  School Hawkins  Street  .... 

4— Boj'Iston   School Fort  Hill 

•T — Bowdoin   School Myrtle  Street 

6 — Hancock    School Richmond  Place  .   .    . 

7 — Wells  School Blossom  Street  .... 

8 — Winthrop  School Tremont  Street .... 

9 — Lyman  School East  Boston 

10 — Lawrence  School South  Boston 

11 — Brimmer  School Common  Street .... 

12— Phillips  School Southac  Street 

13— Dwight  School Springfield  Street     .   . 

14 — Quincy  School Tyler  Street 

15 — Bigelow  School South  Boston    .... 

16 — Chapman  School East  Boston 

17 — Adams  School East  Boston 

18— Lincoln  School South  Boston    .... 

19 — Everett  School Northampton  Street   . 

20— Bowditch  School South  Street 

21 — Prescott  School East  Boston 

22 — Rice  School Washington  Street   .   . 

23 — Norcross  School South  Boston 


Sex. 

.  For  Boys 

.  "  Girls 

.  "  Boys 

.  "  Boys 

.  "  Girls 

.  "  Girls 

.  "  Girls 

.  "  Girls 

.  "  Boys 

.  "  Boys 

.  "  Boys 

. .  "  Boys 

.  "  Boys 

.  "  Boys 

.  "  Boys 

.  "  Boys 

.  "  Boys 


Girls 
Girls 
Boys 
Boys 

Girls 


Established. 

1713 

1785 

1803 

1819 

1821 

1822 

1833 

1836 

and  Girls  .   .   .  1837 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1847 

and  Girls  .  .  .1849 
and  Girls  .  .  .  1849 
and  Girls  .  .  .1856 
and  Girls  .   .   .  1859 

1860 

1861 

and  Girls  .   .   .  1865 

1867 

1868 


BOUNDARIES 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    SECTIONS. 


Adams  School  Section,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  south  and  east 
of  a  line  running  from  the  Bay  on  the  east,  by  the  centre  of 
Porter  Street  to  the  railroad ;  thence  along  the  railroad  to 
Decatur  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Decatur  to  Chelsea 
Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Chelsea  to  Elbow  Street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Elbow  to  Meridian  Street;  thence  by  the  centre 
6 
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of  Meridian  to  Maverick  Street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Maver- 
ick to  Havre  Street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Havre  Street  to  the 
water. 

Bigeloio  School  Section,  for  Boys  and   Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  between  the 
sections  of  the  Norcross  and  Lawrence  and  Lincoln  Schools. 

Bowditch  School  Section,  for  Girls. 

Beginnning  at  the  wafer  at  the  foot  of  State  Street ;  thenc? 
by  the  centre  of  State  to  Devonshire  Street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Devonshire,  -Otis,  and  Kingston  streets  to  Albany 
Street,  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter Railroad ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  the  water ;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Bowdoin  School  Section,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Cambridge  Bridge;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Cambridge  Street  to  North  Russell  Street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  North  Russell  to  Eaton  Street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Eaton  to  Chambers  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Chambers  to  Green  Street.;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Green  to 
Leverett  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Leverett  to  Cause- 
way Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Causeway  Street  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Haymarket 
Square;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Haymarket  Square  to  Union 
Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Union  Street  to  Dock  Square; 
thence  by  Dock  Square  to  Washington  Street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Washington  to  Court  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Court  to  Tremont  Street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Tremout  to 
Beacon  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Beacon  to  Otter  Street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Otter  Street  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
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Boylstun  School  Section,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  foot  of  State  Street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  State  to  Devoushii-e  Street;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Devonshire,  Otis  and  Summer  streets  to  the  water; 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Brimmer  School  Section,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  foot  of  Otter  Street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Otter  to  Beacon  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Beacon  to  Tremont  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Tremont  to 
Court  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Court  to  State  Street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  State  to  Devonshire  Street ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Devonshire,  Otis,  Kingston  and  Albany  streets  to 
Harvard  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Harvard  to  Tyler 
Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Tyler  Street,  prolonged,  to  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad;  thence  by  the  railroad  to 
Dartmouth  Street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dartmouth  Street  to 
the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Chapman  School  Section,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  Mystic  River,  and  running  easterly 
by  the  centre  of  Central  Square  and  Porter  Street  to  Chelsea 
Street,  by  the  centre  of  Chelsea  Street  to  Marion  Street,  by 
tlie  centre  of  Marion  Street  to  a  line  midway  between  Princeton 
and  Lexington  streets,  by  said  line  easterly  to  Brooks  Street, 
by  the  centre  of  Brooks  Street  to  Chelsea  Creek,  and  thence 
by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Divighl  School  Section,  for  Boys. 

Includes  all  the  territory  between  the  centre  of  Dedhara  Street 
and  the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Roxbury. 
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E/iot  School  Section,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  foot  of  Richmond  Street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Richmond  to  Salem  Street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Salem  to  Cooper  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Cooper 
to  Beverly  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Beverly,  and  in  the 
same  direction  with  Beverly  Street,  to  the  water;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning, 

Everett  School  Section,  for   Girls. 

Includes  all  the  territory  between  the  centre  of  Dedham  Street 
and  ttie  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Roxbury. 

Franklin  School  Section,  for   Girls. 

Includes  all  that  portion  of  Boston  which  lies  between  the 
centre  of  Dedham  Street  on  the  south,  and  the  Worcester  Rail- 
road and  a  line  drawn  from  its  junction  with  Albany  Street  to 
the  water  on  the  north. 

Hancock  School  Section,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  on  the  Maine  Railroad  at  the  water;  thence  by 
the  railroad  to  Haymarket  Square ;  thence  across  Haymarket 
Square  to  Union  Street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Union  Street 
to  Dock  Square,  through  Dock  Square  to  Washington  Street ; 
thence  by  centre  of  Washington  Street  to  State  Street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  State  Street  to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water 
to  the  Maine  Railroad. 

Lawrence  School   Section,  for  Boys. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  west  and  northwest 
of  the  centre  of  D  Street. 

Lincoln  School  Section,  for  Boys  and   Girls. 

Includes  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  east  and  southeast  of 
a  line  beginning  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  Street  on  the 
northern  shore,  and  running  to  Old  Harbor  Street;  thence 
throuo;h  the  centre  of  Old  Harbor  Street  to  the  southern  shore. 
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Lyman  School  Section,  for  Boys  and   Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  Mystic  River  and  running  easterly  tIn*ough 
Central  Square  and  Porter  Street  to  the  railroad;  thence  along 
the  railroad  by  the  centre  of  Decatur,  Chelsea,  Elbow,  Meridian, 
Maverick,  and  Havre  streets  to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water 
to  the  bound  first  named. 

Mayhew  School  Section,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  foot  of  Leverett  Street  at  Cragio's  Bridge , 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Leverett  to  Green  Street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Green  to  Chambers  Street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Chambers,  across  Cambridge  Street  to  Joy  Street; 
by  the  centre  of  Joy,  to  Beacon  Street;  by  the  centres  of 
Beacon,  Tremont  and  Court  streets,  to  State  Street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  State  Street  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
foot  of  Richmond  Street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Richmond  to 
Salem  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Salem  to  Cooper  Street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Cooper  to  Beverly  Street;  thence  by  the 
centre  and  continuation  of  Beverly  Street  to  the  water;  thence 
by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Norcross  School  Section,  for   Girls. 

Comprises  that  part  of  South  Boston  west  and  northwest  of 
the  centre  of  E  Street. 

Phillips  School  Section,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  Otter  Street  on  the  Mill-dam;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Otter  to  Beacon  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bea- 
con to  Joy  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Joy,  across  Cam- 
bridge Street,  to  Chambers  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Chambers  to  Green  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Green 
to  Leverett  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Leverett  Street 
to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
.  6* 
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PrcscoU  School  Section,  for  Boys  and   Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  easterly 
of  a  line  commencing  at  Chelsea  Creek,  and  running  by  the 
centre  of  Brooks  Street  to  a  line  midway  between  Princeton 
and  Lexington  streets;  thence  by  said  line  to  Marion  Street, 
by  the  centre  of  Marion  to  Chelsea  Street,  by  the  centre  of 
Chelsea  Street  to  Porter  Street,  and  by  the  centre  of  Porter 
Street  to  the  shore  of  Boston  Harbor. 

Quincy  School  Section,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  Dover  Street  Bridge,  at  its  junction 
•with  Albany  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dover  Street 
to  Harrison  Avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Harrison  Ave- 
nue to  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad;  thence  by  the 
railroad  to  Tyler  Street,  prolonged;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Tyler  to  Harvard  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Harvard  to 
Albany  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Albany  to  Kingston 
Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Kingston  to  Summer  Street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Summer  Street  to  the  water;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Rice  School  Section,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  foot  of  Dedham  Street;  thence 
»by  the  centres  of  Dedham  and  Dartmouth  streets  to  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  Railroad ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  the  railroad  to 
Harrison  Avenue ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Harrison  Avenue  to 
Dover  Street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dover  Street  to  Albany 
Street;    thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Wells  School  Section,  for   Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  on  the  easterly  end  of  Cambridge 
Bridge ;  tlience  by  the  water  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
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thence  by  said  railroad  to  Causeway  Street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Causeway  to  Leverett  Street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Leverett 
Street  to  Green  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Green  to 
Chambers  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Chambers  to  Eaton 
Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Eaton,  North  Russell,  and  Cam- 
bridge Streets  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Winthrop  School  Section,  for  Girls. 

Begiuning  at  the  water  at  the  foot  of  Otter  Street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Otter  to  Beacon  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Beacon  to  Treraont  Street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Tremont  to 
Court  Street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Court  to  State  Street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  State  to  Devonshire  Street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Devonshire,  Otis,  Kingston  and  Albany  streets,  to 
the  point  of  junction  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  Dartmouth  Street ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Dartmouth  Street  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 
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mittee. 


Election  of 
School  Com- 
mittee. 


Organization 
of  School  Com- 
mittee. 


"  Sect.  53,  The  School  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  the  President  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, and  of  the  persons  hereinafter  mentioned.  •  A 
majority  of  the  persons  duly  elected  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business;  and  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board,  the  Mayor,  if  present,  shall 
preside. 

"Sect.  54.  At  the  annual  election  next  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  qualified  voters  of  each  ward 
shall  be  called  upon  to  give  in  their  ballots  for  six 
inhabitants  of  the  ward,  to  be  members  of  the  School 
Committee ;  and  the  two  persons  who  receive  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  or  in  case  more  than  two  receive  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  the  two  persons  who  are  senior 
by  age,  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years  from  the 
second  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing,  and  the  next 
two  persons  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
or  who  are  senior  by  age  in  the  contingency  aforesaid, 
shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years  from  said  date,  and 
the  two  other  persons  shall  hold  their  office  for  one 
year  from  said  date ;  and  at  every  subsequent  annual 
election,  two  persons  shall  be  chosen  in  each  ward,  to 
be  members  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  term  of 
three  years. 

"  Sect.  55.  The  persons  so  chosen  as  members  of 
the  School  Committee,  shall  meet  and  organize  on  the 
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second  Monday  of  January,  at  such  hour  as  the  Mayor 
may  appoint.  They  may  choose  a  secretary  and  such 
subordinate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and 
shall  define  their  duties,  and  fix  their  respective  salaries. 

"Sect.  56.     The  said  committee  shall  have  the  care  ^  ,.     „ 

Duties  of 

and  management  of  the  public  schools,  and  may  elect  school  com- 
all  such  instructors  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and 
remove  the  same  whenever  they  consider  it  expedient. 
And  generally  they  shall  have  all  the  powers  in  relation 
to  the  care  and  management  of  the  public  schools, 
which  tlie  selectmen  of  towns  or  school  committees  are 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  to  exer- 
cise." 

"  Sect.  24.     The  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Common  Elections; 
Council,  and  the  School  Committee,  shall  have  authority 
to  decide  upon  all  questions  relative  to  the  qualifications, 
elections,  and  returns  of  their  respective  members." 

THE     GENERAL     STATUTES,     CHAPTER     38.  vacancies  etc. 
VACANCIES   IN   SCHOOL    COMMITTEES: 

"Sect.  17.  If  any  person  elected  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  after  being  duly  notified  of  his  elec- 
tion in  the  manner  in  which  town  officers  are  required 
to  be  notified,  refuses  or  neglects  to  accept  said  office, 
or  if  any  member  of  the  board  declines  further  service, 
or,  from  change  of  residence  or  otherwise,  becomes  un- 
able to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  the  remaining 
members  shall,  in  wiiting,  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  or  to  the  Mayor  and  Alderman 
of  the  city,  and  the  two  Boards  shall  thereupon,  after 
giving  public  notice  of  at  least  one  week,  proceed  to 
fill  such  vacancy;  and  a  majority  of  the  ballots  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  shall  be  necessarv  to  an  election. 
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"Sect.  18.  If  all  the  persons  elected  as  members  of 
the  School  Committee,  after  such  notice  of  their  elec- 
tion, refuse  or  neglect  to  accept  the  office,  or,  having 
accepted,  afterwards  decline  further  service,  or  become 
unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  the  select- 
men or  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  shall,  after  giving  like 
public  notice,  proceed  by  ballot  to  elect  a  nevr  Board, 
and  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  board  of 
selectmen,  or  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  shall  be 
necessary  to  an  election. 

"Sect.  19.  The  term  of  service  of  every  member 
elected  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections,  shall  end  with  the  municipal  or  official 
year  in  which  he  is  chosen;  and  if  the  vacancy  which 
he  was  elected  to  fill  was  for  a  longer  period,  it  shall, 
at  the  first  annual  election  after  tiie  occurrence  of  the 
vacancy,  be  filled  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  original 
elections  of  the  School  Committee." 
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Punishment,  Corporal,  to  be  avoided  when  practicable  30 

Pupils,  admission  of,  to  Grammar  Schools 46 

Pupils,  children  of  non-residents 34 

not  admitted  to  Public  Schools  without  certificate  of  vaccination  34 

excluded  or  suspended  from  School  may  be  reinstated 31 

expelled  or  suspended  from  one  school,  not  to  be  admitted  to 

another  except  by  vote  of  the  Board 34 

may  be  detained  after  school 28 

may  be  excluded  or  suspended  from  school,  for  cause 34 

may  be  discharged  for  continued  absence 31 

may  be  admitted  to  school  by  certificate  of  transfer 37,  47 

may  be  transferred  from  one  Grammar  School  to  another 47 

not  to  remain  in  master's  class  more  than  one  year  without  per- 
mission     49 

not  to    leave    school    before    close   of  session,    without   good 

reasons 35 

number  of,  to  each  teacher 38,  4G,  51,  54,  58 

promotion  of,  to  Grammar  Scnools 37 

required  to  attend  school  regularly 31 

required  to  be  at  school  punctually 31 

to  have  the  books  and  utensils  used  in  their  classes ...  33 
7* 
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Pupils  required  to  avoid  idleness,  falsehood,  profanity,  and  all  other 

bad  habits 28 

to  be  clean,  and  to  have  their  clothes  in  proper  order.  34 
while  going  to  school,  and  returning  home,  under  general  inspec- 
tion of  teachers 28 

to  attend  school  in  tLe  Section  where  they  reside 48 

Qualifications  of  pupils  for  admission  to  Primary  Schools 37 

to  Grammar  Schools 46 

to  English  High  School 55 

to  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  58 

to  Latin  School 51 

Quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board 8 

examinations  of  Public  Schools 16 

reports  of  examinations 16 

Quorum,  a  majority  of  the  Board  required  for  a 5,  8 

when  not  present,  the  Secretary  shall  call  the  roll 8 

Eecord-books,  blanks,  &c 29 

Rank  of  teachers 20 

Ee-appointed  teachers 23 

Recesses  for  pupils 38 

for  Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School  Buildings 38 

Records  to  be  kept  by  each  District  Committee 16 

by  the  Secretary 23 

by  teachers 29 

of  names  of  applicants,  by  the  Superintendent 27 

of  well-qualified  candidates  at  examinations,  to  be  kept  23 

and  school  registers 29 

Reconsideration  of  votes 11 

Re-election  of  teachers 18 

Registers  and  other  school  records  to  be  kept  by  teachers 29 

Regulations,  general,  of  the  Public  Schools 27 

Regulations,  teachers  required  to  be  familiar  with  and  to  observe 27 

of  Primary  Schools 87,  42 

Grammar    Schools 40 

English  High  School.... 54 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 57 

Latin  School 51 

Report,  annual,  to  Secretary  of  State 24 

Reports  of  examinations,  quarterly  and  annual 16,  19 

of  District  Committees  to  be  submitted  in  writing 16 

annual,  of  School  Committee 22 

semi-annual,  of  Superintendent 26 
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Page. 

Returns,  semi-annual,  to  be  made  by  teachers 29 

abstract  of 26 

to  include  names  of  pupils  not  residing  in  the  city  29 

Rights  and  duties  of  members 11 

Rules  and  Regulations,  amendment  of 13 

Committee  on 12,  13 

of  debate 11 

suspension  of 12 

violation  of 11 

Salaries,  Committee  on 7,  14 

of  instructors ...   20 

of  substitutes 32 

of  teachers  to  commence  with  their  term  of  service 23 

pi'opositious  to  change 14 

bills  for,  examination  of 24 

School  Books  authorized  to  be  used,  see  "  Books." 

School  Committee,  Election  of 5,  68 

organization  of 5,  68 

quarterly  meetings  of 8 

special  meetings,  call  of 8,  1,  10 

powers  and  duties  of 5,  69 

judges  of  the  election  of  its  members 5 

President  of 5,  7,  9 

Secretary  of 5,  23 

vacancies  in,  how  filled 6,  8 

School  Festival,  annual 35 

School  hours  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools 28 

English  High  School 56 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 58 

Latin  School 52 

School-houses,  Committee  on 7,  13 

erection  or  alteration  of 12,  26 

warming  and  ventilation  of 14 

names  and  locations  of  Grammar 61 

School  registers,  and  other  records 29 

regulations,  general,  of  the  public  schools 27 

teachers  to  observe 27 

year,  when  it  begins  and  ends 20 

Schools  for  special  instruction 38 

Scriptures,  reading  of,  in  the  Schools 28 

Secretary,  election  of 7 

duties  of 23,  24 
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Secretary,  salary  of,  to  be  fixed 7 

shall  call  the  roll, etc 8 

of  State,  annual  report  sent  to 24 

Sections,  Grammar  School,  boundaries  of 61 

Semi-annual  returns,  abstract  of 26 

to  be  made  to  the  Superintendent 29 

Sewing,  instruction  in,  shall  be  given ;  teachers  of 38,  48 

may  be  taught  in  Primary  Schools 38 

Singing,  (see  Music,  vocal.) 14 

in  Primary  Schools 38 

Programme  of  instruction  in 44 

Special  instruction,  schools  for 38 

Special  meetings  of  the  Board,  called  by  the  President 10 

twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  be  given  of  10 

the  Board  may  hold,  when  necessary 8 

Standing  Committees,  annual  appointment  of 5,  7 

chairmen  of 8 

duties  of 12-22 

Sub-Committees  of  District  Committees 16 

Substitutes  for  absent  teachers,  employment  of 32 

compensation  of 32 

Superintendent  oT  Public  Schools,  election,  duties,  and  salary  of..  ..25,  26 

Suspension  of  pupils  31 

of  Rules  of  the  Board    12 

of  schools  on  public  occasions 36 

Tardiness  of  pupils  forbidden,  and  subject  to  penalty 35 

Teachers  (see  Instructors) 

mode  of  choosing 21 

canvassing  list  of,  annually  17 

leaving  service,  Secretary  to  be  notified  of 29 

Teachers,  new,  appointment  of 24,  30 

of  sewing 48 

transfer  of 18 

examination  of  candidates  for,  before  appointment 22 

general  duties  of 27-33 

may  visit  other  Public  Schools 30 

required  to  be  at  their  schools  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time 

prescribed  for  opening,  each  session 28 

to  exercise  general  care  over  pupils  while  going  to  school 

and  returning  home 29 

to  make  semi-annual  returns  to  the  Superintendent 29 
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Teachers  required  to  give  attention  to  the  terapei'ature  and  ventilation 

of  their  school-rooms 32 

Temperature  of  school-rooms,  teachers  required  to  attend  to 32 

Temporary  residence  of  children,  for   purpose  of  attending  school . Si 

Text-books,  Committee  on 7,  14 

introduction  of  new 14 

for  indigent  children 13,  33 

Tracts,  distribution  of,  in  schools,  prohibited 33 

Training  department 59 

Transfer  of  pupils  from  one  Primaiy  School  to  another 37 

of  Primary  Schools 18 

of  teachers 18 

Truants,  habitual,  to  be  reported  to  Truant  Officers 35 

Vacancies  in  School  Committee 8,  69 

Vacations,  holidays  and 3(; 

Vaccination,  certific^e  of 34 

Ventilation  of  school-rooms,  teachers  to  attend  to  32 

and  warming  of  school-houses 14 

Visits,  teachers  may  make,  to  other  schools 30 

Vocal  Music,  teachers  of 14 

instruction  in 38,  60 

Vocal  and  Physical  Culture,  Committee  on 7,  15 

Votes,  when  doubted,  members  shall  stand  and  be  counted 9 

reconsideration  of 11 

"Washington's  Farewell  Address,  reading  of 36 

Well-qualified  candidates  at  examinations,  record  to  be  kept  of 23 

Yards  and  out-buildings,  care  of 32 

Year,  school,  beginning  and  end  of 20 

Yeas  and  Nays,  to  be  taken  if  called  for  by  one-fifth 10 


ORGANIZATION 


PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL     COMMITTEE 


FOR    1868, 


Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Mayor,  Ex  Officio. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  Ex  Officio. 


Term  Expires  Jan.  1869. 

Term  Expires  Jan.  1870. 

Term  Expires  Jan.  1871. 

W^AEDS. 

1.  —  Albert  Huse. 

Thomas  C.  Marsh. 

Richard  Beeching. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth, 

Henry  S.  Washburn. 
Washington  B.  Trull, 

2. 

—  George  F.  Haskins. 
Adiuo  B.  Hall. 

George  D.  Ricker. 
John  F.  Flyun. 

John  Ryan. 
George  W.  Close. 

3. 

—  Orin  T.  Walker. 
Zachariali  Jellison. 

Samuel  H.  Winkley. 
William  A.  Rust. 

John  F.  Jarvis. 
John  A.  Stevens. 

4. 

—  John  A.  Lamson. 
Dexter  8.  King. 

S.  Arthur  Bent. 
Ezra  Palmer. 

Edward  D.  G.  Palmer. 
Orrin  8.  Sanders. 

5. 

—  Thomas  C.  Amory. 
Patrick  Riley. 

Patrick  A.  O'Connell. 
George  F.  Bigelow. 

John  P.  Ordway. 
William  H.  Page. 

6. 

—  Samuel  K.  Lothrop. 
Linus  M:.  Child. 

Henry  Burroughs,  Jr. 
tioriiig  Lothrop. 

J.  Baxter  Upham. 
Calvin  G.  Page. 

7. 

—  William  A.  Blenkinsop. 
William  W.  Doherty. 

Alvan  Simonds. 
W.  H.  Westcott. 

Christopher  A.  Connor. 
Richard  Walsh. 

8. 

—  Samuel  A.  Green. 
Henry  W.  Harrington. 

John  P.  Reynolds. 
Henry  C.  Hunt, 

Frank  E.  Bundy. 
Henry  P.  Shattuck. 

9. 

—  Charles  W.  Storey. 
Samuel  E.  Floyd. 

John  Parkman. 
Charles  Hutchins. 

J.  Coffin  Jones  Brown. 
Charles  C.  Shackford. 

10. 

—  Edmund  T.  Eastman. 
Lyman  Mason. 

Alden  Spearo. 
Charles  L.  Flint, 

Samuel  6.  Bowdloar. 
William  T.  Brigham. 

11. 

—  Wm.  H.  Learnard,  Jr. 
Stephen  G.  Deblois. 

Richard  H.  Steams. 
William  B.  Merrill. 

Robert  C.  Waterston. 
George  H.  Nichols. 

12. 

—  Choate  Bumham. 
Joseph  B.  Stearns. 

Edwin  Briggs. 
Liberty  D.  Packard. 

Francis  H.  Underwood. 

13. 

—  WiUiam  H.  Hutchinson. 
James  Morse. 

James  E.  Marsh, 
Allen  Putnam. 

Joseph  A.  Tucker. 
George  W.  Adams, 

14. 

—  Joseph  H.  Streeter. 
John  0.  Means. 

John  Kneeland. 
Ira  Allen. 

Moody  Merrill. 
George  H.  Monroe, 

15. 

—  Joseph  N.  Brewer. 
Benjamin  H.  Greene. 

Cyrus  C.  Emery. 
Charles  K.  Dillaway. 

George  M.  Hobbs. 
George  Morrill. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  Svperintendent  of  Public  ScJiools, 

762  Washington  Street. 
Barnard   Capen,  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee, 

310  Broadwa}',  South  Boston. 
George  A.  Smith,  Auditing  ClerJc,  15  Pleasant  Street. 
Offices  at  the  Rooms  of  the  School  Committee,  City  Hall. 


ORGANIZATION 


BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

COMMITTEE   ON  ELECTIONS. 

Linus  M.  Child,  27  Tremont  Row. 

Choate  Burnham,  284  Broadway. 

J.  CofRn  Joues  Brown,  337  Tremont  Street. 

Henry  W.  Harrington,  3  Corey  Avenue. 

George  W.  Close,  21  Sheafe  Street. 

Richard  Walsh,  86  South  Street. 

William  H.  Hutchinson,  70  Washington  St.  Roxbury. 

COMMITTEE    ON    RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 

William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.,  10  Marshall  Street. 
George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 
Edward  D.  G.  Palmer,  3  Montgomery  Place. 
George  H.  Nichols,  52  Chester  Park. 
Adino  B.  Hall,  89  Salem  Street. 
George  M.  Hobbs,  14  Edinboro'  Street,  Roxbury. 
(Vacancy.) 

COMMITTEE    ON    SALARIES. 

Edmund  T.  Eastman,  75  Shawmut  Avenue. 
Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 
Calvin  G.  Page,  6^  Myrtle  Street. 
J.  Coffin  Jones  Brown,  337  Tremont  Street. 
Ira  Allen,  61  Cabot  Street,  Roxbury. 
Henry  S.  Washburn,  125  Webster  Street. 
(Vacancy.) 


BOARD    OF    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 


COMMITTEE    ON   ACCOUNTS. 
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Alvan  Simonds,  713  Federal  Street. 

Patrick  Riley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 

Thomas  C.  Amorj^,  5  Joy  Street. 

William  B.  Merrill,  108  Water  Street.  ^ 

Christopher  A.  Connor,  349  Fourth  Street. 

George  Morrill,  Centre  Street,  cor.  Centre  Place,  Roxbury. 

William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.,  10  Marshall  Street. 

COMMITTEE   ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  12  Chestnut  Street. 
Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.,  82  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
John  F.  Jarvis,  22  Leverett  Street. 
John  A.  Lamson,  1  Staniford  Street. 
Charles  Hutchins,  34  Clarendon  Street, 
Moody  Merrill,  10  Pemberton  Square. 
Thomas  C.  Marsh,  47  Chelsea  Street. 

COMMITTEE    ON   SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street. 
Zachariah  Jellison,  18  Central  Wharf. 
Richard  Beechiug,  95  Princeton  Street. 
John  A.  Stevens,  15  Cambridge  Street. 
William  H.Page,  48  Beach  Street. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  25  Kneeland  Street. 

COMMITTEE   ON   MUSIC. 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  31  Chestnut  Street. 

John  P.  Ordwaj^,  42  Bedford  Street. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  Fourth  Street,  between  L  and  M 

streets. 
Robert  C.  Waterston,  71  Chester  Square. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  Street. 
Benjamin  H.  Greene,  13  Porter  Street,  Roxbury. 
Thomas  C.  Amoiy,  5  Joy  Street. 
8* 
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COMMITTEE   ON  PRINTING. 

Henry  W.  Harrington,  113  "Washington  Street. 
Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 
Jolin  Parkman,  8  Park  Square. 
Samuel  G.  Bowdlear,  22  Upton  Street. 
George  W.  Close,  21  Sheafe  Street. 
George  F.  Bigelow,  33  Essex  Street. 
Joseph  A.  Tucker,  13  Doane  Street. 

COMMITTEE   ON  VOCAL   AND   PHYSICAL   CULTURE  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 

Calvin  G.  Page,  69  Myrtle  Street. 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  31  Chestnut  Street. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  25  Kneeland  Street. 

Henry  C.  Hunt,  15  Ash  Street. 

Ezra  Palmer,  1  Tremont  Place. 

Linus  M.  Child,  27  Tremont  Row. 

Cyrus  C.  Emery,  17  Clark  Street,  Roxbury. 


LATIN   AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC   LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Bedford  Street. 

COMMITTEE. 

Edward  D.  G.  Palmer,  Chairman,  3  Montgomery  Place. 

Edmund  T.  Eastman,  Secretary,  75  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Henry  S.  Washburn,  125  Webster  Street. 

George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 

Samuel  H.  Winkley,  5  Chambers  Street. 

Thomas  C.  Amory,  5  J03'  Street. 

Calvin  G.  Page,  69  Myrtle  Street. 

William  A.  Blenkinsop,  35  Bi'oadway. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  25  Kneeland  Street. 

Charles  C.  Shackford,  59  Clarendon  Street. 

George  H.  Nichols,  52  Chester  Park. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  Fourth  Street,  between  L  and  M  streets. 

Allen  Putnam,  176  Eustis  Street,  Roxbury. 

John  O.  Means,  31  Elm  Street,  Roxbury. 

Charles  K.  Dillaway,  Eliot  Square,  Roxbury. 

TEACHERS 

Francis  Gardner,  Head  Master. 
William  R.  Dimmock,  Master. 
Augustine  M.  Gay,  Master. 

SUB-MASTERS. 

Charles  J.  Capen. 

Moses  Merrill. 

Joseph  W.  Chadwick. 

William  F.  Davis. 

Francis  A.  Harris. 

Mons.  P.  Morand,  Instructor  in  French. 

Capt.  Hobart  Moore,  Instructor  in  Military  Drill. 
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ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Bedford  Street. 

COMMITTEE. 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  Chairman,  12  Chestnut  Street. 

George  F.  Bigelow,  Secretary,  33  Essex  Street. 

Richard  Beeching,  95  Princeton  Street. 

Adino  B.  Hall,  89  Salem  Street. 

Orin  T.  Walker,  20  Leverett  Street. 

Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 

William  W.  Doherty,  Niles'  Building,  School  Street. 

Frank  E.  Bundy,  49  Harrison  Avenue. 

John  Parkman,  8  Park  Square. 

Lyman  Mason,  28  Court  Street. 

Robert  C.  Waterston,  71  Chester  Square. 

(Vacancy.) 
James  Morse,  19  Commercial  Street. 
John  Kneeland,  31  Winthrop  Street,  Roxbury. 
Joseph  N.  Brewer,  37  Centre  Street,  Roxbury. 

TEACHERS. 

Thomas  Sherwin,  Head  Master. 
Charles  M.  Cumston,  Master. 
Luther  W.  Anderson,  Master. 
Ephraim  Hunt,  Master. 

SUB-MASTERS. 

William  Nichols,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Babson. 

Albert  Hale. 

Moses  Woolson. 

William  N.  Bartholomew,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Charles  De  Lagarliere,  Teacher  of  French. 

Capt.  Hobart  Moore,  Teacher  of  Military  Drill. 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Mason  Street. 

COMMITTEE. 

Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.,  Chairman^  82  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Henry  C.  Hunt,  Secretai-y,  15  Ash  Street. 

TVan-en  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  Street. 

George  D.  Ricker,  166  Salem  Street. 

John  F.  Jarvis,  22  Leverett  Street. 

Ezra  Pahner,  1  Tremont  Place. 

Wm.  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street. 

Alvan  Simonds,  713  Federal  Street. 

Charles  W.  Storey,  8  Florence  Street.. 

Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 

Stephen  G.  Deblois,  80  Concord  Street. 

Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street. 

James  E.  Marsh,  4  Guild  Building,  Roxbury. 

George  H.  Monroe,  Walnut,  corner  of  Rockland  Street,  Roxbur3\ 

George  Morrill,  Centre  Street,  comer  of  Centre  Place,  Roxbury. 

TEACHERS. 

William  H.  Seavey,  Head  Master. 
Harriet  E.  Caryl,  Head  Assistant. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Maria  A.  Bacon.  Mary  E.  Scates. 

Margaret  A.  Badger.  Adeline  L.  Sylvester. 

Helen  W.  Avery.  '  Frances  A.  Poole. 

Emma  A.  Temple.  Elizabeth  C.  Light. 

Catharine  Knapp.  Bessie  T.  Capen. 

William  N.  Bartholomew,  Teacher  of  Draioing. 
Julius  Eichberg,  Teacher  of  Music. 
E.  C.  F.  Krauss,  Teacher  of  German. 
Prospere  Morand,  Teacher  of  French. 
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TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Jane  H.  Stickney,  Superintendent. 
Sarah  D.  Duganne,  Assistant. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Somerset  Street. 
Ellen  R.  Crosby. 
C.  Eliza  Wason. 
Adeline  I.  Baker. 
Sub-Committee^  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Hunt  and  Palmer. 


ROXBURY  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Kenilworth  Street. 

COMMITTEE. 

Moody  Merrill,  Chairman,  2  Warren  Place,  Roxbury. 
George  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary,  Ediuboro'  Street,  Roxbury, 
Joseph  H.  Streeter,  175  "Washington  Street,  Roxbury. 
Ira  Allen,  61  Cabot  Street,  Roxbury. 
Benjamin  H.  Greene,  13  Porter  Street,  Roxbury. 
James  E.  Marsh,  4  Guild  Building,  Roxbury. 

TEACHERS. 

Samuel  M.  Weston,  Master. 

Mary  F.  Gragg,  Assistant. 

Maria  L.  Tincker,  Assistant. 

Sarah  A.  M.  Cushing,  Assistant. 

M'Ue  De  Maltchyce,  Teacher  of  French. 

Benjamin  F.  Nutting,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Moses  T.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Elocution. 

Henry  W.  Alexander,  Teacher  of  Music. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
AND  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Director  of  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture. 

A.  E.  Sloane,  Assistant  in  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture. 

Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music  in  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

Luther  W.  Mason,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music  in  the  Primary 
Schools. 


THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS, 


ARKANGED    IN    ALPHABETICAL    ORDER. 


ADAMS   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Chairman^  1  Meridian  Street. 
Henry  S.  Washburn,  Secretary^  125  Webster  Street. 
Thomas  C.  Marsh,  Al  Chelsea  Street. 
Albert  Huse,  56  Princeton  Street. 
Richard  Beeching,  95  Princeton  Street. 
Washington  B.  Trull,  70  Webster  Street. 
John  F.  Flynn,  rear  60  Endicott  Street. 


ADAMS   SCHOOL,   BELMONT   SQUARE. 


Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Master, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  18,  5tli  Story. 

Frank  E.  Preble,  Sub-Master, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  17,  5tli  Story. 

Jane  S.  Tower,  Master's  Head-As- 
sistant, 
CI.  L,  Div.  1,  Room  18,  5th  Story. 


Louisa  E.  Harris,  Head- Assistant, 
CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  8,  2d  Story. 

Lucy  A.  Wiggin,  Head-Assistant, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  14, 4tli  Story. 

Martha  E.  Webb,  Head-Assistant, 
CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  12,  3d  Story. 


Assistants. 


Sarah  M.  Boyd, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  9,  3d  Story. 
Juliette  J.  Pierce, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  10, 3d  Story. 
Ellen  L.  Biugham, 

CI.   III.,   Div.   1,   Room   15,   4th 
Story. 
Almira  G.  Smith, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  13, 4th  Story. 


Mary  M.  Morse, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  11, 3d  Story. 
Sarah  J.  D'Arcy, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  5,  2d  Story, 
Ellen  M.  Robbins, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  6,  2d  Story. 
Lucy  H.  Cobb,  Sewing  Teacher. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Sumner  Street. 

Emily  C.  Morse,  Rosa  L.  Morse. 

Sub-Commitee,  Messrs.  Washburn  and  Trull. 

Adams  School-House. 

Esther  L.  Morse,  Clara  Eobbins. 

Eliza  A.  Wiggin, 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Cudworth  and  Flynn. 

Webster  Street. 

Susan  D.  Wilde,  Clara  J.  Doane. 

Mary  H.  Allen, 

Sub-  Committee,  Messrs.  Cudworth  and  Flynn. 


BIGELOW  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

coMjvrrrTEE. 

Edwin  Briggs,  Chairman,  67  Dorchester  Street. 
Liberty  D.  Packard,  Secretary,  Dorchester  Street,  corner  of  Broad- 
way. 
Francis  H.  Underwood,  Fourth  Street,  between  L  and  M  Streets.. 
Choate  Burnham,  284  Broadwa3\ 
"William  A.  Blenkinsop,  35  Broadway. 
Alvan  Simonds,  713  Federal  Street. 
Joseph  B.  Stearns,  Fifth,  near  I  Street. 
Christopher  A.  Connor,  349  Fourth  Street. 

BIGELOW    SCHOOL,    CORNER    OF    E    AND    FOURTH   STREETS. 

Henry  C.  Harden,  Master.  Celinda  Seaver,  Head- Assistant. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1,  4th  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  11,  Boys,  1st 

Thomas  H.  Barnes,  Sub-Master.  Story. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  9,  Boys,  2d  Sarah  E.  Fisher,  Head-Assistant. 

Story.  CI.  1.,  Div.  2,  Room  2,  Boys,  4th 

Lucinda  P.  Works,  \st  Head-Ass't.  Story. 
CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1,  Girls,  4th 
Story. 
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Assistants. 


Lavina  B.  Pendleton. 
Mary  Nichols, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  3,  Girls,  3cl 
Story. 
Martha  E.  Morse. 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  4,  Girls,  3d 
Story. 
Ellen  E.  Morse, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  5,  Boys,  3d 
Story. 
Clara  F.  Currier. 
CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  7,  Girls,  2d 
Story. 
Susan  M.  Wadsworth. 
CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  6,  Boys,  3d 
Story. 
Roxanna  N.  Blanchard. 
CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  8,  Girls,  2d 
Story. 

Washington  Village  Branch. 

Fred.  O.  Ellis,  Usher.  

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  3d  Story. 


Clara  E.  Farrington. 
CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  10,  Boys,  2d 
Story. 
Julia  Clapp. 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  12,  Girls,  1st 
Story. 
Henrietta  L.  Dwyer. 
CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  13,  Boys, 
1st  Story. 


CI.    IV.,    Div.    1,    Girls,   Wait's 
Building. 
D.  Ellen  Barnes. 

CI.    IV.,    Div.    2,    Girls,  Wait's 
Building. 
Maiy  E.  Frye. 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  14,  Boys, 
1st  Story. 


CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  3d  Story. 


Assistants. 


Harriet  S.  Hovres, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  2d  Story. 
Emeline  L.  Tolman, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  2d  Story. 


Mary  L.  Luf  kin, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  3d  Story. 
Mary  L.  Kinne, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  3d  Story. 


Henrietta  W.  Whiton,  Sewing  Teacher. 
Christopher  Jones,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


HA  WES  SCHOOL. 

Broadway. 


Abigail  B.  Kent. 
Lucy  E.  T.  Tinkham. 


Ann  J.  Lyon. 
Lucy  C.  Bartlett. 


Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Packard,  Connor  and  Simonds. 

Harriet  A.  Clapp,  Special  Instruction.     Siih-  Committee,  Messrs.  - 

Underwood. 


and 
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LYCEUM   HALL. 

Broadway. 
Josephine  B.  Cherriugton.  Sarah  A.  Graham. 

Suh- Committee,  Messrs.  Packard,  Connor  and  Simonds. 

TICKXOU   SCHOOL. 

Washington  Village. 
Margaret  E.  Sharp.  Clara  G.  Dickson. 

Eliza  F.  Blacker.  Sarah  B.  Packard. 

Margaret  T.  Pease.  Marion  W.  Rundlett. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Briggs,  Blenkinsop  and  Stearns. 


BOWDITCH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

George  F.  Bigelow,  Chairman.,  33  Essex  Street. 

Frank  E.  Bundy,  Secretary.,  49  Harrison  Avenue. 

Thomas  C.  Amorj',  5  Joy  Street. 

Patrick  Riley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 

John  P.  Ordwa3^  42  Bedford  Street. 

William  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street. 

John  P.  Re\aiolds,  170  Tremont  Street. 

Richard  Walsh,  86  South  Street. 

Patrick  A.  O'Connell,  21  Harrison  Avenue. 

William  W.  Doherty,  17  Niles'  Building,  School  Street. 

BOWDITCH    SCHOOL,    SOUTH    STREET. 

Alfred  Hewins,  Master,  Sarah  E.  Daley,  Head-Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1,  4th  Story.  CI.  I.,  Div.  3,  Room  II,  1st  Story. 

Caroline  L.  G.  Badger,  Head-Assist-  Susan  H.  Thaxter,  Head- Assistant, 

ant,  Master's  Room.  CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  7,  2d  Story. 

Frances  R.  Honey,  Head- Assistant. 
CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Hall,  4th  Story. 

Assistants. 
Edith  Adams,  Ellen  McKendry, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  2,  4th  Story.  CI.  II.,  Div.  3,  Room  4,  3d  Story. 

Sarah  Fuller,  Georgiana  M.  L.  Evert, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  3,  3d  Story.  CI.  II.,  Div.  4,  Room  5,  3d  Story. 
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Caroline  W.  Marshall,  Ann  Nowell, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  6,  3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  13, 1st  Story. 

Mary  E.  Nichols,  Anna  B.  Thompson, 

CI.  IIL,  Div.  1,  Room  10, 2d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  12, 1st  Story. 

Ellen  M.  S.  Treadwell,  Carolyn  E.  Jennison, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3,  Room  8,  2d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room  14, 1st  Story. 
Mary  M.  T.  Foley, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4,  Room  9, 2d  Story 


Branch,  in  East  Street. 
Clarinda  R.  E.  TreadvveU,  Head- Assistant,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  4,  Room  4,  2d  Story. 


Sarah  A.  Pope,  Margaret  E.  Sheehan, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  5,  Room  3,  3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  7,  Room  1,  3d  Story. 

Eliza  M.  L.  Evert,  H.  Isabella  Hopkins, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  6,  Room  2,  3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  8. 

Eliza  A.  Baxter,  Sewing  Teacher. 
Henry  Farmer,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

High  Street  Place. 

Octavia  C.  Heard.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Bigelow. 
Enth  H.  Clapp,     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Page. 
Hannah  E.  G.  Gleason.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Maria  J.  Coburn.     Stih- Committee,  Mr.  Bundy. 
Angelia  M.  Newmarch.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Amory. 
Julia  F.  Gould.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Ordway. 

East  Street. 

Adeline  Stockbridge.     Suh-Committee,  ]\Ir.  Amory. 
Hannah  A.  Lawrence.     Suh-Committee,  Mr.  Reynolds. 
Sophronia  N.  Herrick.     Suh-Committee,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Marian  A.  Flynn.     Suh-Committee,  Mr.  Riley. 
Matilda  Mitchell.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bigelow. 
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BOWDOIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  A.  Lamson,  Chairman^  1  Staniford  Street. 

Calvin  G.  Page,  Secretary^  69  Myrtle  Street. 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  31  Chestnut  Street. 

Ezra  Palmer,  1  Tremont  Place. 

Orrin  S.  Sanders,  11  Bowdoin  Street. 

Adino  B.  Hall,  89  Salem  Street. 

Orin  T.  Walker,  20  Leverett  Street. 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  12  Chestnut  Street. 

John  A.  Stevens,  15  Cambridge  Street. 

S.  Arthur  Bent,  7,  Barristers'  Hall,  Court  Square. 

BOWDOIN    SCHOOL,    MYRTLE    STREET. 

Daniel  C.  Brown,  Master,  Mary  Young,  2d  Head- Assistant, 

CI.   I.,  Div.    1,   West  Room,  3d  Cl.I.,Div.2,  East  Room,3cl  Story. 

Story.  Deborah  Norton,  3d  Head- Assistant, 

Sarah  J.  Mills,  1st  Head-Assistant,  CI.  I.,  Div.  3,  East  Room,  3d  Story. 
CI.  I.,   Div.   1,  West   Room,   3d 
Story. 

Assistants. 

Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  Martha  A.  Palmer, 

CI.   II.   Div   1,    East    Room,    2d  CI.  III.  Div.  3,  West  Room,  1st 

Story.  Story. 

Sophia  B.  Horr,  Lucy  C.  Gould, 

CI.   II.   Div.   2,  East    Room,  2d  CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  West  Room,  1st 

Storj'.  Story. 

Eliza  A.  Fay,  Mary  F.  Grant, 

CI.   III.  Div,  1,  West  Room,  2d  CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  East  Room,   1st 

Story.  Story. 

Irene  W.  Wentworth,  CI.  IV.  Div.  3, 

CI.  III.   Div.  2,  West  Room,  2d  East  Room,  1st  Story. 
Story. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Blossom  Street. 
Olive  Ruggles.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Walker. 
Julia  T.  Jellison.     Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Sanders. 
Anna  S.  Balcom.     Sub- Committee,  M^t.^Sin^QV^. 
Lydia  A.  Isbell.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Stevens. 
9* 
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Cor.  of  Anderson  and  Pinckney  Streets. 

Marianne  Stephens.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Lothi'op. 
Caroline  F.  Reed.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Walker. 
Lucy  J.  Calef.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Page. 

26  Charles  Street. 
Annie  M.  Heustis.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Lamson. 

Joy  Street. 
Mary  E.  Ames.     Special  Instruction.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Lamson. 


BOYLSTON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  P.  Reynolds,  Chairman,  170  Treraont  Street. 
George  F.  Bigelow,  Secretary,  33  Essex  Street. 
Patrick  Riley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 
John  P.  Ordway,  42  Bedford  Street. 
Thomas  C.  Amory,  5  Joy  Street. 
Frank  E.  Bundy,  49  Harrison  Avenue. 
Christopher  A.  Conner,  349  Fourth  Street. 
Patrick  O'Connell,  21  Harrison  Avenue. 
Henry  P.  Shattuck,  645  Washington  Street. 
Richard  Walsh,  86  South  Street. 

BOYLSTON   SCHOOL,    WASHINGTON    SQUARE. 

John  Jameson,  Master,  James  E.  Parker,  Usher, 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  12,  3d  Story.  CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  3,  1st  Story. 

Henry  H.  Kimball,  Sub-3Iaster,  Mary  A.  Davis,  Head-Assistant, 

CI,  I.  Div.  2,  Room  7,  2d  Story.  CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  12,  3d  Story. 

Assistants. 

Mary  L.  Holland,  Jane  M.  Bullard, 

CI.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  11,  3d  Story.  CI.  III.  Div.  2,  Room  8,  2d  Story. 

Josephine  M.  Hanna,  Mary  H.  Cashman, 

CI.  III.  Div.  1,  Room  10,  2d  Story.  CI.  IV.  Div.  1,  Room  9,  2d  Story. 
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Emilj'  S.  Hutchins,  Susau  J.  Turner, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  2,  Eoom  5,  1st  Story.  CI.  IV.  Div.  i,  Room  6,  1st  Story. 

Maria  B.  Clapp,  Bridget  A.  Foley, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  4,  1st  Story.  CI.  IV.  Div.  5,  Room  1,  basement. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
MACiaNTOSH  PRniAKY   SCHOOL. 

Lane  Place. 
Mary  E.  Sawyer.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Reynolds. 
Margaret  F.  Tappan.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Amory. 
Adelia  E.  Edwards.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Ordway. 
Clara  A.  Clarlf.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bigelow. 
Ellen  L.  Collins.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Julia  M.  DriscoU,  Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Bundy. 

MAY    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

Washington  Square. 
Amelia  E.  N.  Treadwell.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Amory. 
Mary  L.  G.  Hanley.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Riley. 
Maria  J.  Mahoney.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bigelow. 
Julia  A.  O'Hara.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Ordway. 
Anna  M.  Lecaiu.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Shattucli. 
Lydia  B.  Felt.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Belcher  Lane. 
Harriette  B.  Cutler.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Connor. 


BRIMMER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

J.  CoflSn  Jones  Brown,  Chairman.,  337  Tremont  Street. 

P.  A.  O'Connell,  Secretary,  21  Harrison  Avenue. 

Henry  W.  Harrington,  3  Corey  Avenue. 

Charles  W.  Storey,  8  Florence  Street. 

Charles  Hutchifls,  34  Clarendon  Street. 

John  Parkman,  8  Park  Square. 

Henry  C.  Hunt,  15  Ash  Street. 

Frank  E.  Bund}',  49  Harrison  Avenue. 

Hemy  P.  Shattuck,  G45  Washington  Street. 
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BRIMMER    SCHOOL,    COMMON    STREET. 


Joshua  Bates.  Master. 

CL  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  15,  ith  Story. 
William  L.  P.  Boardman,  Suh-Mas- 

ter. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  7,  2cl  Story. 
E.  Bentley  Young,    Usher. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  3,  Room  1,  1st  Story 


Rebecca  L.  Duncan,  Head- Assistant. 

Master's  Room. 
Anna  M.  Penniman,  Head- Assistant. 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  10,  3cl  Story. 


Assistants. 


Kate  C.  Martin. 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2,Room  9,  3d  Story. 
Mercy  T.  Snow. 

CL  IL,  Div.  3,  Room  11,  3d  Story. 
Luthera  W.  Bird. 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  12, 3d  Story. 
Amanda  Snow. 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  8,  2d  Story. 
Anna  P.  James. 

CL  III.,  Div.  3,  Room  3,  1st  Story. 
Harriet  N.  Lane. 

CL  III.,  Div.  4,  Room  6, 2d  Story. 


Mercy  A.  Davie. 

CL  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  5,  2d  Story. 
Sarah  J.  March. 

CL  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  14, 4th  Story. 
Helen  L.  Bodge. 

CL  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room  13, 4th  Story. 
Annie  E.  English. 

CL  IV.,  Div.  4,  Room  2,  1st  Story. 
Susan  P.  Cunningham. 

CL  IV.,  Div.  5,  Room  4, 1st  Story. 
George  H.  Lee,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Newhern  Place. 

Catharine  M.  E.  Richardson.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Hutchins. 
Dorcas  B.  Baldwin.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Bundy. 
Malvina  R.  Brigham.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Parkman. 

Indiana  Place. 

Lucy  H.  Symonds.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Storey. 
Eliza  E.  Moriarty.     Suh-  Committee,  Mr.  Storey. 


Nassau  Hall. 
Helen  M.  Dexter.    Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Harrington. 
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Warren  Street. 


Sarah  R.  Bowles.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hutchius. 
Rebecca  J.  Weston.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Parkman. 
Mary  C.  Willard.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Brown. 
Sarah  Farley.     Sub-Committee,  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Emma  F.  Burrill.     Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Harrington. 
Deborah  K.  Burgess.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hunt. 
Eliza  E.  Foster.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Shattuck. 


CHAPMAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Albert  Huse,  Chairman,  56  Princeton  Street. 
Richard  Beeching,  Secretary,  138  Princeton  Street. 
Warren  H.  Cudwortli,  1  Meridian  Street. 
Thomas  C.  Marsh,  47  Chelsea  Street. 
Henry  S.  Washburn,  125  Webster  Street. 
Washington  B.  Trull,  3,  Meridian  Street. 
John  Ryan,  363  Hanover  Street. 

CHAPMAN    SCHOOL,    EDTAW    STREET. 

George  R.   Marble,   Master,   CI.  I.      Maria  D.  Kimball,   Head- Assistant, 

Div.  1  and  2,  Room  5,  3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1  and  2,  Room  7,  1st 

Silas  C.  Stone,  Sub-Master,   CI.  I.  Story. 

Div.  1  and  2,  Room  10,  3d  Story.        Sarah  F.   Tenney,   Head- Assistant, 
Lucy  O.  Fessenden,  Head- Assistant,  CI.  I.  and  II.,  Div.  1  and  3,  Room 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1  and  2,  Room  5,  3d  4,  2d  Story. 

"  Story. 
Philura  Wright,  Head- Assistant,  CI. 

IV.  Div.  1  and  2,   Room   2,    1st 
Story. 

Assistants, 

Emeliue  A.  Briggs,  Sarah  A.  Heushaw, 

CI.  I. and II.,  Div.  land 3, Room  CI.  II.  and  IIL,  Div.  1  and  2, 

8,  2d  Story.  Room  9,  2d  Story. 
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Jane  F.  Reicl,  Adeline  A.  Spencer, 

CL  II.  and  III.,  Div.   1  and  2,  CI.  III.,  Div.  2  and  3,  Room  6, 

Room  3,  2d  Story.  1st  Story. 

Abby  A.  Cook, 

CL  III.,  Div.  2  and  3,  Room  1, 
1st  Stoiy. 

Frances  C.  Close,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Lexington  Street. 

Harriet  C.  Bates.  Marietta  Duncan. 

Mary  C.  Hall. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Huse. 

Porter  Street. 

Abby  D.  Beale.  M.  Jane  Peaslee. 

Sarah  A.  Pratt,  Hulda  H.  Mitchell. 

Caroline  S.  Litchfield.  Caroline  A.  Littlefield. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Beeching  and  Ryan. 

Monmouth  Street. 

Hannah  F.  Crafts. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Huse. 


COMINS  AND  FRANCIS  STREET  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

George  M.  Hobbs,  14  Edinboro'  Street,  Roxbury. 

Geo.  Morrill,  Centre  Street,  cor.  of  Centre  Place,  Roxbury. 

John  Kneeland,  31  Winthrop  Street,  Roxbury. 

Allen  Putnam,  176  Eustis  Street,  Roxbury. 

Charles  K.  Dillavvay,  230  Washington  Street,  Roxbury. 

Geo.  H.  Monroe,  Walnut,  cor.  of  Rockland  Street,  Roxbury, 

Jos,  N,  Brewer,  37  Centre  Street,  Roxbury. 

James  Morse,  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury. 

Cyrus  C.  Emery,  17  Clark  Street,  Roxbury.  . 
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COMINS    SCHOOL,    GORE    AVENUE,    ROXBURY. 

Daniel  W.  Jones,  Principal,  Div.  1,  2(1  Story. 


Assistants. 


Anne  H.  Shurtleff, 

Div.  1,  2d  Story. 
Elizabeth  "W.  Young, 

Div.  2,  3d  Story. 
Eliza  C.  Fisher, 

Div.  2,  3d  Story, 
Almira  W.  Chamberlin, 

Div.  3,  1st  Story. 
Adeline  May, 

Div.  3,  3d  Story. 
Charlotte  P.  Williams, 

Div.  4,  3d  Story. 
Florence  E.  Tilton, 

Div.  4,  2d  Story. 


Sarah  A.  V.  Fernald, 

Div.  5,  2d  Story. 
Caroline  K.  Nickerson, 

Div.  5,  3d  Story. 
Sarah  R.  Bonney, 

Div.  6,  1st  Story. 
Dora  O.  Wait, 

Div.  6,  1st  Story. 
Emily  B.  Eliot, 

Div.  7,  1st  Story. 
E.  Josephine  Page, 

Div.  7,  Smith  Street. 


FRANCIS    STREET    SCHOOL. 
Sophronia  F.  Norton,  Principal. 


Adeline  L.  Reed. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Avon  Place. 

Abby  E.  Ford. 
Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Emery. 


Jane  B.  Lawrence. 


Heath  Street. 

Edna  C.  Jewett. 
Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Morrill. 


Henrietta  M.  Wood. 


Centre  Street. 

Mary  Ann  Morse. 
Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Monroe. 


Elizabeth  M.  HaU, 


Francis  Street. 

Anna  M.  Eaton. 
Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Putnam. 
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Phillips  Street. 

Lydia  E.  Davis.  Sarah  E.  Haskins. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Kneeland. 

Anna  E.  Clark.  Kate  M.  Murphy. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Dillaway. 

Caroline  E.  Bicknell.  Amelia  F.  Boston. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hobbs. 


Emma  L.  Cullisran. 


Adeline  Beal. 


Cottage  Place. 

Josephine  Maxfield. 
Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Brewer. 

Elizabeth  F.  Johnson. 
Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Morse. 


Mill-dam. 
Ellen  Calkins.  Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Emery. 


DEARBOEN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Moody  Merrill,  Chairman^  2  Warren  Place,  Roxbury. 

William  H.  Hutchinson,  Secretary.,  48  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

James  Morse,  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury. 

Allen  Putnam,  176  Eustis  Street,  Roxbury, 

George  W.  Adams,  2  Reed's  Court,  Roxbury. 

John  O.  Means,  31  Elm  Street,  Roxbury. 

Benjamin  H.  Greene,  13  Porter  Street,  Roxbury. 

Joseph  A.  Tucker,  29  Orchard  Street,  Roxbury. 

Ira  Allen,  61  Cabot  Street,  Roxbury. 


DEARBORN    SCHOOL,    DEARBORN    PLACE,    ROXBURY. 

William  H.  Long,  Master,  Philena  W.   Rouuseville,  Head-As- 
CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1.  sistant,  CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  3. 

L.  Anna  Dudley,  Head- Assistant.  Harriet  E.  Burrell,  Head- Assistant. 
CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1.  CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  9. 
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Assistants. 

Sarah  S.  Adams,  Anne  M.  Backup, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  5.  CL,  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  8. 

Mary  A.  Spinney,  Margaret  E.  Davis, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  10.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  I,  Room  4. 

Sarah  H.  Hosmer,  Helen  F.  Crawford, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  7.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  13. 

Elizabeth  A.  Morse,  Mary  C.  Bartlett, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  11.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  2. 

Frances  L.  Bredeeu,  Elizabeth  M.  Wood, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  6.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room  U. 
Henrietta  M.  Young, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  12. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

George  Street,  Boxbury. 

Mary  M.  Sherwin,  CI.  I.  Clara  L.  Davis,  CI.  II. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Putnam. 
Clara  L.  Hewes,  CI.  III.  Emily  M.  Pevear,  CI.  IV. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Tucker. 
Flora  J.  Cutter,  CI.  V.  Phebe  H.  Simpson,  CI.  VI. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Greene. 

Yeoman  Street,  Boxbury. 

Susan  F.  Rowe,  CI.  I.  Anna  M.  Balch,  CI.  II. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Adams. 
Ellen  M.  Oliver,  CI.  III.  Elizabeth  D.  Ladd,  Class.  IV. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Allen. 

Eustis  Street,  Boxbury. 
Mary  F.  Neale,  CI.  I.  Emma  C.  "Wales,  CI.  II. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Morse. 
Mary  L.  Walker,  CI.  III.  Clara  H.  Balch,  CI.  IV. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Elm  Street,  Boxbury. 

Anna  E.  Boynton,  CI.  I.  Frances  H.  C.  Bradley,  CI.  II. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Means. 

Winthrop  Street,  Boxbury. 

Frances  N.  Brooks,  CI.  I.  Eliza  J.  Goss,  CI.  II. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Merrill. 
10 
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DWIGHT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.,  Chairman,  61  Entland  Street. 

Stephen  G.  Deblois,  Secretary,  80  Concord  Street. 

Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 

Robert  C.  Waterston,  71  Chester  Square. 

Edmund  T.  Eastman,  75  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Richard  H.  Stearns,  668  Tremont  Street. 

William  B.  Merrill,  145  Concord  Street. 

Charles  C.  Shackford,  59  Clarendon  Street. 

George  H.  Nichols,  52  Chester  Park. 

Lyman  Mason,  20  Court  Street. 

DWIGHT   SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD    STREET. 

James  A.  Page,  Ilaster,  CL  I.,  Div.  Edward  Southworth,  Usher,  CI.  II., 

1,  Room  6,  3d  Story.  Div.  1,  Room  11,  1st  Story. 

Rodney  G.  Chase,   Suh-Master,  CI.  Martha  E.  Pritchard,   Head-Assist- 

I.,  Div.  2,  Room  7,  2d  Story.  aji<,Cl.I.,Div.l,Room6, 3d  Story. 

Assistants. 

Mary  C.  Browne,  CI.   II.,  Div.  2,      Clara  B.  Gould,   CI.  IV.,  Div.   1, 

Room  3,  3d  Story.  Room  9,  2d  Story. 

Julia  M.  Browne,  CI.  III.,  Div.  1,       Sarah  B.  Abbott,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  2, 

Room  5,  3d  Story.  Room  12,  1st  Story. 

Mary  E.  Trow,    CI.    III.,   Div.  2,      Lydia  A.  Arnold,  CI.   IV.,  Div.  3, 

Room  4,  3d  Story.  Room  13,  1st  Story. 

Eva  M.   Keller,    CI.    III.,    Div.  3,      Amelia  M.  Hinckley,  CI.  IV.,  Div. 

Room  8,  2d  Story.  4,  Room  14.  1st  Story. 

Mary  C.  R.  Towle,  CI.  III.,  Div.  4, 

Room  10,  2d  Story. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Butland  Street. 

Augusta  A.  Davis.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Waterston. 
Martha  B.  Lucas.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Stearns. 
Sarah  E.  Crocker.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Deblois. 
Henrietta  Draper.     Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Nichols, 

.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Speare. 

Jane  P.  Titcomb.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Merrill. 
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ELIOT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Edward  D.  G.  Palmer,  Chairman^  3  Montgomery  Place. 

George  D.  Ricker,  Secretary^  166  Salem  Street. 

Adiuo  B.  Hall,  89  Salem  Street. 

George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 

John  F.  Fljain,  Rear  of  30  Endicott  Street. 

Orrin  S.  Sanders,  1 1  Bowdoin  Street. 

William  A.  Rust,  9  Allen  Street. 

John  Ryan,  363  Hanover  Street. 

George  W.  Close,  21  Sheafe  Street. 

S.  Arthur  Bent,  7  Court  Square, 

ELIOT    SCHOOL,    NORTH    BENNET    STREET. 

Samuel  W.  Mason,  Master,  Frances  M.  Bodge,  Head- Assistant. 

CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  13,  4tli  Story.  CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  13,  4th  Story. 

Walter  H.  Newell,  Sub-Master,  Adolia  M.  Steele,  Head-Assistant, 

01.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  9,  3d  Story.  01.  II.  Div.  2,  Room  5,  2d  Story. 
Geo.  K.  Daniell,  Jr.,  Usher, 

01.  II.  Div.  I,  Room  1,  1st  Story. 

Assistants, 

Elizabeth  M.  Turner,  Georgianna  D.  Russell, 

01.  II.,  Div.  3,  Room  10,  3d  Story.  01.  III.,  Div.  4,  Room  6,  2d  Story. 

O.  Augttsta  Welch,  Hannah  M.  Pembroke, 

01.  II.,  Div.  4,  Room  11,  3d  Story.  01.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  7, 2d  Story. 

Kate  L.  Dodge,  Emily  F.  Marshall, 

01.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  12,  3d  Story.  01.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  3,  1st  Story. 

Georgianna  Wilkinson,  Mary  A.  E.  Sargent, 

01.  III..  Div.  2,  Room  14, 4th  Story.  01.  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room  2,  1st  Story. 

Clara  Winning,  Lydia  K.  Potter, 

01.  III.,  Div,  3,  Room  8, 2d  Story.  01.  IV.,  Div.  4,  Room  4, 1st  Story. 

PKIMART   SCHOOLS. 
Snelling  Place. 

Sarah  A.  Winsor.  Sophia  Shepard. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Flynn. 
Clarissa  Davis.  Oleone  G.  Tewksbury. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Sanders. 
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Antonia  Harvey.     Sith- Committee,  Mr.  Ricker. 
Harriet  S.  Boody.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Close. 

22  Charter  Street. 

Eliza  Brintnall.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Close. 
Eliza  J.  Cosgrave.     Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Palmer. 
Ida  Monroe.  Juliette  Davis. 

Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Bear,  22  Charter  Street. 

Julia  A.  Cutts.  Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Ricker. 
Sarah  Ripley.  Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Palmer. 
Josephine  O.  Paine.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bent- 

iVorfA  Bennet  Street. 

Frances  E.  Harrod.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hall. 
Kate  S.  Sawyer.     Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Rust. 
Mary  E.  Barrett.     Sub-Cmnmittee,  Mr.  Haskins. 
Sarah  F.  Chipman.     Sub-Cmnmittee,  Mr.  Hall. 


EVERETT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Robert  C.  Waterston  Chairman,  71  Chester  Sqnare. 
Stephen  G.  Deblois,  Secretary,  80  Concord  Street. 
Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 
William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.,  61  Rutland  Street. 
Edmund  T.  Eastman,  75  Shawmut  Avenue. 
Richard  H.  Stearns,  668  Tremont  Street. 
William  B.  Merrill,  145  Concord  Street. 
John  Parkman,  8  Park  Square. 
George  H.  Nichols,  52  Chester  Park, 
Lyman  Mason,  20  Court  Street. 
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EVERETT    SCHOOL,    WEST    NORTHAMPTON    STREET. 


George  B.  Hyde,  Master. 

CL  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14,  ith  Story. 

Margaret  E.  Johnson,  Head-Assist- 
ant, CI.  I.  Div.  1,  Room  14,  4th 
Story. 

Anna  B.  Thompson,  Head-Assistant. 
CI.  I.  Div.  2,  Room  12,  3d  Story. 


Janet  M.  Bullard,  Head  Assistant. 

CI.  I.  Div.  3,  Room  8,  2d  Story. 
Louisa  Tucker,  Head  Assistant. 

CI.  II.  Div.  1,  Room  4,  1st  Story. 


Abby  C.  Haslet, 

CL  IL,  Div.  2,  Room  13,  4th 
Anna  C.  Ellis, 

CL  IL,  Div.  3,  Room  10,  3d 
Emily  L.  Tolmau, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  11,  3d 
Florence  W.  Stetson, 

CL  IIL,  Div.  2,  Room  1,  1st 
Mary  A.  Gavett, 

CL  III.,  Div.  3,  Room  6,  2d 
Julia  H.  Kimball, 

CL  IIL,  Div.  4,  Room  7, 2d 


Assistants. 

Louise  M.  AUine, 


Story. 
Story. 
Story. 
Story. 
Story. 
Story. 


CL  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  2,  1st  Stoiy. 
Clara  Nelson, 

CL  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  9,  3d  Story. 
Mary  F.  Bunton, 

CL  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room  5,  2d  Story. 
Sarah  W.  Pollard, 

CL  IV.,  Div.  4,  Room  3, 1st  Story. 
Martha  A.  Sargent, 

Teacher  of  Sewing. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Concord  Street. 

Eliza  C.  Gould.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Nichols. 
Laura  A.  Farnsworth.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Speare. 
Mary  A.  Crocker.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Merrill. 
Anna  R.  Frost.     Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Eastman. 
Caroline  S.  Lamb.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Learnard. 
Lydia  A.  Sawyer.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Parkman. 
Ann  J.  Bolden.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Waterston. 
Hannah  M.  Coolidge.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Stearns. 
Emma  Halstrick.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Deblois. 
Lydia  F.  Blanchard.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Waterston. 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

R.  H.  Stearns,  Chairman,  668  Tremont  Street. 
Wm.  T.  Brigham,  Secretary,  1279  Washington  Street. 
10* 
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Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 
Wm.  H.  Learnard,  Jr.,  61  Rutland  Street. 
Edmund  T.  Eastman,  75  Shawmut  Avenue. 
Charles  Hutchins,  34  Clarendon  Street. 
Charles  L.  Flint,  53  Union  Park. 
Henry  C.  Hunt,  15  Ash  Street. 
Samuel  G.  Bowdlear,  22  Upton  Street. 
Samuel  E.  Floyd,  19  Marion  Street. 
Lyman  Mason,  20  Court  Street. 

FRANKLIN   SCHOOL,   RINGGOLD   STREET. 

Granville  B.  Putnam,  Master.  Sarah  A.  Gale,  Head-Assistant. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  14,  4tli  Story.  CI.  III.,  Div.  4,  Room  8,  2d  Story. 

Amelia  B.  Hopkins,  1st  Head  Ass't.  Catharine  T.  Simonds,  Head-Ass't. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  14,  4th  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room 4, 1st  Story. 
Sarah  P.  Mitchell,  Head-Assistant. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  14,  4th  Story. 

Assistants. 

L.  Isabel  Barry,  Abby  D.  Tucker, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  13,  4th  Story.  CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  5, 2d  Story. 

Elizabeth  J.  Brown,  P.  Catharine  Bradford, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  3,  Room  11,  3d  Stoiy.  CI.  III.,  Div.  3,  Room  6,  2d  Story. 

Mary  S.  Russell,  Caroline  A.  Mason, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  12,  3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  1,  1st  Story. 

Mary  J.  Leach,  Mary  A.  Mitchell, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  9,  3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room  2,  1st  Story. 

Isabella  M.  Harmon,  Annie  E.  Parker, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3,  Room  10,  3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  4,  Room  3, 1st  Story. 

Esther  M.  Nickerson,  Elizabeth  D.  Cutter, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  7, 2d  Story.  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Genesee  Street. 

Susan  H.  Chaffee.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hutchins. 
Harriet  M.  Bolman.     Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Eastman. 
Anna  T.  Corliss.     Sub-Committee,  Mr. 'EloyA. 

Groton  Street. 

Harriet  M.  Faxon.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Speare. 
Georgianna  E.  Abbott.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Flint. 
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Frances  J.  Crocker.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bowdlear. 
Ellen  M.  Hughes.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Brigham. 
Lucy  A.  Gate.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hunt. 
Caroline  A.  Miller.     Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Learnard. 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Adino  B.  Hall,  Chairman,  89  Salem  Street. 

George  W.  Close,  Secretary,  21  Sheafe  Street. 

Edward  D.  G.  Palmer,  3  Montgomery  Place. 

George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 

Dexter  S,  King,  Winthrop  House,  Bowdoin  Street. 

John  A.  Lamson,  1  Staniford  Street. 

Orrin  S.  Sanders,  11  Bowdoin  Street. 

George  D.  Picker,  166  Salem  Street. 

John  F.  Flynn,  rear  60  Endicott  Street. 

John  Ryan,  363  Hanover  Street. 

S.  Arthur  Bent,  7  Court  Square. 

HANCOCK    SCHOOL,  RICHMOND    STREET. 

McLaurin  F.  Cooke,  Master.  ant,   CI.  II.,  Div.  3,  Eoom  9,  2d 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  15,  4th  Story.  Story. 

Mary  C.  Nichols,  \st  Head-Assist-  Martha  F.  Winning,  Head- Assistant, 

ant,  CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  15,  4th  CI.  III.,  Div.  3,  Room  5,  1st  Story. 

Story.  Marie  L.  Macomber,  Head- Assistant, 

Alicia    H.    Gilley,     Head- Assistant,  ci.  IV.,   Div.   3,   New  Building, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  3,  Room  13,  3d  Story.  Room  12,  3d  Story. 
Emily  F.  Fessenden,  Head-Assist- 

Assistants. 

Ellen  C.  Sawtelle,  CI.   I.,  Div.   2,  Room  11,  3d  Story. 

Room  14,  4th  Story.  Josephine    M.   Robertson,   CL   II., 

Amy  E.   Bradford,  CI.  I.,   Div.  4,  Div.  2,  Room  10,  3d  Story. 

Room  12,  3d  Story.  Ellen  A.  Hunt, 

Helen  M.  Hitchings,  CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  CI.  II.,  Div.  4,  Room  8,  2d  Story. 
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Mary  Carleton,  Achsah  Barnes, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  7,  2d  Story.  CI.   IV.,   Div.  4,   New  Building, 

Mary  E.  Sliiuner,  Room  11,  3d  Story. 

CI  III.,  Div.  2.  Room  6,  2d  Story.  Olive  M.  E.  Rovve, 

Helen  H.  Cheney,  CI.   IV.,  Div.   5,   New  Building, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4,  Room  4, 1st  Story.  Room  10,  3d  Story. 

Emilie  A.  Siesbiittel,  (Vacancy). 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Rooms,  1st  Story.  CI.   IV.,   Div.   6,  New  Building, 

Henrietta  L.  Pierce,  Room  9,  3d  Story. 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room2j  1st  Story.  S.  0.  Somerby,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Bichmond  Street. 

Marcella  C.  Ilalliday.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Haskins. 
Sarah  E.  White.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hall. 
Augusta  H.  Bari'ett,     Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Bent. 
Mary  J.  Clarlc.     Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Palmer. 
Adeline  S.  Bodge.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  King. 
Maria  A.  Gibbs.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Haskins. 
Harriet  B.  Vose.     Sub- Committee,  Mr  Sanders. 
Sarah  F.  Ellis.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bent. 
Mary  S.  Gale.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  King. 
Lucy  A.Pike.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Flynn. 

Hanover  Street. 

Grace  M.  Harkin.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Ryan. 
Emily  A.  Tewksbury,     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Lamson. 
Sarah  E.  Ward,  Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Ricker. 

Sheafe  Street. 

Esther  W.  Mansfield.     Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Close. 
Eunice  F.  Liusley.    Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hall. 
Martha  F.  Boody.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Thacher  Street. 

Sarah  J.  Copp.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Flynn. 

M.  Alice  Mansfield.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Ricker. 

Sarah  L.  Shepard.    Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Close. 
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LAWRENCE   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Choate  Burnham,  Chairman,  284  Broadway. 
Christopher  A.  Connor,  Secretary,  349  Fourth  Street. 
W.  H.  Wescott,  115  Third  Street. 
Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street. 
Francis  H.  Underwood,  758  Fourth  Street. 
William  A.  Blenkinsop,  35  Broadway. 
Alvan  Simonds,  713  Federal  Street. 

Liberty  D.  Packard,  cor.  of  Broadway  and  Dorchester  Street. 
Joseph  B.  Stearns,  Fifth,  Near  I  Street. 
William  W.  Dolierty,  17  Niles'  Block. 
(Vacancy.) 

LAWRENCE    SCHOOL,    B    STREET,    COR.    OF    THIRD. 

Larkin  Dunton,  Master,  Alice  Cooper,  Master's  Head-Ass't, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  I,  4th  Story.  CI.  I.,  Div.  I,  Room  1, 4:tli  Story. 

-,  Sub-Master,  Mehitable  M.  Nelson,  Head-Ass't, 


CI.  I.,  Div  2,  Room  3,  3cl  Story.  CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  7,  2d  Story. 

Clarence  C  Buck,  Usher, 
CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  11,  1st  Story. 

Assistants. 

Ellen  A.  Bragdon,  Catherine  M.  Lynch, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3,  Room  2,  4th  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room  9,  2d  Story. 

Martha  S.  Damon,  Emma  P.  Hall, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  5,  8d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  4,  Jenkms'  Block,  2d 

Frances  A.  Porter,  Story. 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  6,  3d  Story.  Mary  E.  Stubbs, 

Margaret  Holmes,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  5,  Room  4,  3d  Story. 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3,  Room  8,  2d  Story.  Filena  Hurlbutt, 

Margaret  A.  Gleason,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  6,  Jenkins'  Block,  3d 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4,  Room  14, 1st  Story.  Story. 

Margaret  A   Moody,  Mary  J.  Fennelly, 

CL  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  10,  2d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  7,  Room  12, 1st  Story. 
Ada  L.  Cushman, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  13, 1st  Story. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Silver  Street. 
Mary  A.  Montague.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Connor. 
Sarah  S.  Blake.     Suh-Committee^  Mr.  Packard. 
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Lucy  M.  Cragin.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Doherty. 
Anna  M.  Elwell.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Briggs. 

Mary  F.  Peeler.  Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Stearns. 

Lucinda  Smith.  Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Wescott. 

Church,  corner  of  B  Street  and  Broadway. 
Jane  A.  Malcom.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Wescott. 
Malvina  S.  Whipple.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Briggs. 

Vestry,  corner  of  B  Street  and  Broadway. 
Abby  C.  Nickerson.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Stearns. 
Sarah  M.  Dawsou.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Doherty. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  Chairman,  lb%  Fourth  Street. 
Liberty  D.  Packard,  Secretary,  Dorcliester  Street,  cor.  of 

Broadway. 
Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street. 
Choate  Burnham,  284  Broadway. 
Thomas  C.  Amory,  5  Joy  Street. 
Joseph  B.  Stearns,  Fifth,  near  I  Street. 
W.  H.  Wescott,  115  Third  Street. 
(Vacancy.) 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL,  BROADWAY,  NEAR  K  STREET. 

C.  Goodwin  Clark,  blaster,  Harriet  A.  Rice,  \st  Head- Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  14,4th  Story.  CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  14,  4th  Story. 

Alonzo  G.  Ham,  Sub-Master,  Ariadne  B.  Jewell, 2fZlfrad-J.ssjsto«(, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1,  1st  Story.  CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  10,  3d  Story. 

Assistants. 
Eliza  H.    Merrill,    CI.  II.,  Div.   2,       Susan  Carty,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1  and  2, 

Room  13,  4th  Story.  Room  2,  1st  Story.  ' 

Myra  S.  Butterfleld,  CI.  III.,  Div.  1,      Isabel  M.  Kelren. 

Room  11,  3d  Story. 
Abby  M.    Holder,   CI.   III.,  Div.  2 

and  3,  Room  6,  2d  Story. 

boys'  classes. 

Mary  E.  Balch,  Head- Assistant,  CI.       Margaret  J.  Stewart,  Head-Assist- 
L,  Div,  2,  Room  9,  3d  Story.  ant,  CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  5,  2d 

Story. 
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Assistants. 

Cynthia  H.  Sears,  CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Mary  S.  Degen,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1  and 

Room  12,  3d  Story.  2,  Room  4,  1st  Story. 

Ellen  L.  Pendleton,  CI.  III.,  Div.  2  Ellen  R.  Wyman,  CI.  IV.,  Div.   1 

and  3,  Room  7,  2d  Story.  and  2,  Room  3,  1st  Story. 

Anna  M.  Brown,    CI.   III.,   Div.  2  Elizabeth  Bedlington, 

and  3,  Room  8,  2d  Story.  6'eioing  Teacher. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

City  Point. 

Laura  J.  Gerry.  Catharine  Burnham. 

Elizabeth  M.  Easton.  Bertha  W.  Hintz. 

Tiley  A.  Bolkcom.  S.  Isabella  Stevens. 

Sub- Committee — Messrs.  Stearns,  Underwood  and  Briggs. 

Hawes  Building,  Broadway. 

Annie  C.  Gill.  Mary  P.  Colburn. 

Alice  Danforth. 

Sub-Committee  —  Messrs.  Packard, and  Burnham. 

Bear  of  Haioes  Building. 

Martha  C.  Jenks.  MaryL.  Howard. 

Sarah  E.  Varney. 

Sub-Committee — Messrs.  Packard, and  Burnham. 

Baptist  Church,  cor.  of  Fourth  and  L  Streets. 
Mary  H.  Faxon.     Special  Instruction.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Underwood. 


LYMAN   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Henry  S.  Washburn,  Chairman,  125  Webster  Street. 

Thos.  C.  Marsh,  Secretary,  47  Chelsea  Street. 

Richard  Beeehing,  95  Princeton  Street. 

Albert  Huse,  56  Princeton  Street. 

Washington  B.  Trull,  3  Meridian  Street. 

Warren  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  Street. 

Geo.  D.  Ricker,  166  Salem  Street. 
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LYMAN  SCHOOL,    MERIDIAN    STREET. 

Hosea  H.  Lincoln,  Master,  Eliza  F.  Russell,  Head- Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1,  3d  Story.  CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  4,  2d  Story. 

Josiah  G.  Dearborn,  Sub-31aster,  Matilda  A.  Turner,  Head- Assistant, 

CI.  II.,   Div.    1   and  2,   Room  3,  CI.  III.,  Div.   1  and  2,  Room  5, 

2d  Story.  1st  Story. 

Corde\iaL.oihroi),  Master's  Assistant, 

CI.  II.,   Div.    1   and  2,   Room  2, 

3d  Story. 

Assistants. 

Amelia  H.  Pittman,  Lucy  J.  Lothrop, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  1, 1st  Story,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  II.,  Primary  School 

Mary  P.  E.  Tewksbury,  House,  "Webster  Street. 

CI.  III.,  Div.  II.,  Primary  School  Ellen  P.  Nichols, 

House,  Webster  Street.  CI.  IV.,   Div.  2,  Engine  House, 

Harriet  N.  Webster,  Paris  Street. 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  I.,  Primary  School  Frances  C.  Close,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

House,  Webster  Street. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Paris  Street. 

Susan  H.  M.  Swan.  Abby  M.  Allen. 

Harriet  N.  Tyler.  Anna  I.  Duncan. 

Angeline  M.  Cudworth.  Elizabeth  A.  Turner. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Washburn  and  Ricker. 

Bremen  Street. 
Mary  E.  Morse.     Special  Instruction,    Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Cudworth. 


MAYHEW   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Orrin  S.  Sanders,  Chairman^  11  Bowdoin  Street. 
Zachariah  Jellison,  Secretary,  94  Shawmut  Av. 
Samuel  H.  Winkley,  5  Chambers  Street. 
Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street, 
John  A.  Lamson,  1  Staniford  Street. 
William  A.  Rust,  9  Allen  Street. 
John  A.  Stevens,  15  Cambridge  Street. 
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MATHEW    SCHOOL,    HAWKINS    STREET. 

Samuel  Swan,  Master,  L.  Hall  Grandgent,  Usher, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  12,  3d  Story.  CI.  I.,  Div.  3,  Room  1,  1st  Story. 

Quincy  A.  Dickerman,  Sub-Master,  Emily  A.  Moulton,  Head- Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  6,  2d  Story.  CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  12,  3d  Story. 

Assistants. 

Elizabeth  P.  Hopkins,  Judith  A.  Folger,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  2, 1st  Story.  Room  9,  3d  Story. 

Adeline  F.  Cutter,  ,  CI.  IV,,  Div.  2,  Room 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  5,  2d  Story.  3,  1st  Story. 

Sarah  W.  I.  Copeland,  CI.  III.,Div.  Luciette  A.   Wentworth,   CI.    IV., 

1,  Room  8,  2d  Story.  Div.  3,  Room  4,  1st  Story. 

Eliza  R.  Muuroe,  CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Elizabeth  G.  Huut,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  4, 

Room  7,  2d  Story.  Grant   Place,    Primary  building, 

Elizabeth  L.  West,  CI.  III.,  Div.  3,  Room  2. 

Room  10,  3d  Story. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Chardon  Street. 

Sarah  E.  Copeland.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Stevens. 

Maria  L.  Cummings.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Lamson. 

Emma  C.  Reed.     Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Jellison. 

Abby  A.  Scates.     Special  Instruction.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Stevens. 

Permelia  Stevens.     Special  Instruction.     Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Lawson. 

No.  67  Merrimack  Street. 
Ruth  E.  Rowe.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Winkley. 

South  Margin  Street. 
Lois  M.  Rea.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Winkley. 

Old  Hancock  School-House,  Hanover  Street. 
Delia  E.  Linsley.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Lamson. 
Harriet  S.  Lothrop.     Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Jellison. 
Harriet  A.  Farrow,  Sub- Committee,  Mr.  King. 


NORCROSS   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Alvan  Simonds,  Chairman,  713  Federal  Street. 
Christopher  A.  Connor,  Secretary,  710  Federal  Street. 
William  A.  Blenkinsop,  35  Broadway. 
11 
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William  H.  Wescott,  115  Third  Street. 
Choate  Burnhara,  284  Broadway. 
Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street. 
William  T.  Brigham,  1279  Washington  Street. 
William  W.  Doherty,  17  Niles'  Block. 
(Vacancy.) 


NORCROSS    SCHOOL,  FOR    GIRLS,  D  STREET,  CORNER    OF    FIFTH    STREET. 

Josiali  A.  Stearns,  Master.  Caroline  Blanchard,  Head- Assistant, 

Martha  A.  Thompson,  Master's  As-  CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  10. 

sistant,  CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1. 
Jane  P.  Thompson,  Head-Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  5. 

Assistants. 

Mary  N.  Moses,   CI.   II.,    Div.    2,  Mary  W.  Conant,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1, 

Room  2.  Room  8. 

Elizabeth  E.  Iredale,  CI.  II.,  Div.  3,  Frances  L.  Greene, 

Room  3.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  9. 

Sarah  A.  Gallagher,  CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Elizabeth  Bradfield, 

Room  4.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room  11. 

Miranda  A.  Bolkcom,  CI.  III.,  Div.  Juliette  Wyman, 

2,  Room  6.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  4,  Room  12. 

Henrietta  L.  Jones,  CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Sarah  J.  Bliss,  Teacher  ofSewinQ. 

Room  7. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

MATHER  PKUIARV  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Broadu  ay. 
Laura  A.  Read.  Mary  A.  Mills. 

Mary  Kyle. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Doherly,  "Wescott  and  Brigham. 

Mary  H.  Palmer.  Garafelia  M.  Morse. 

Mary  K.  Davis. 

Sub-Committee,  Messrs.  Connor  and  Simonds. 

Mary  E.  Fox.  Ann  E.  NeweU,   Special  Instruction. 

Sarah  M.  Brown. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Briggs,  Bleiikinsop  and  Bumham. 

Sarah  V.  Cunningham,  Special  Instruction. 

Sub-  Committee,  Messrs.  Connor  and  Simonds. 

Ophelia  S.  Newell,  Special  Instruction. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Doherty,  Wescott  and  Brigham. 
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PHILLIPS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Loring  Lothrop,  Chairman,  Chambers  Street  Chapel. 

William  A.  Rust,  Secretarf/,  9  Allen  Street. 

J.  Baxter  Uphara,  31  Chestnut  Street. 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  12  Chestnut  Street. 

John  F.  Jarvis,  22  Leverett  Street. 

Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 

Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.,  82  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

Linus  M.  Child,  54  West  Cedar  Street. 

Grin  T.  Walker,  20  Leverett  Street. 

PHILLIPS   SCHOOL,    PHILLIPS    STREET. 

James  Hovey,  Master,  Elias  H.  Marston,  Usher, 

CL  L,  Div.  1,  Room  13,  4th  Story.  CI.  I.,  Div.  3,  Room  2,  1st  Story. 

Amphion  Gates,  Stib-Master,  Pleasantine  Cushraan,  Master's  Ass% 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  6,  2d  Story.  CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  U,  4th  Story. 

Assistants. 

Laura  M.  Porter,  Elvira  M.  Harrington, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Roomd,  3d  Story.  CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  7, 2d  Story. 

Lucy  S.  Nevins,  Anna  E.  Davis, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  10, 3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  5,  2d  Story. 

Ha«inah  M.  Sutton,  Ellen  S.  Pomeroy, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  11,  8d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  4,  Room  1,  1st  Story. 

Georgiana  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth  R.  Hodges, 

CJ.  IV.,  Div,  3,  Room  12,  3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  8,  2d  Story. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Anderson  Street. 

Eliza  A.  Corthell,  Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Jarvis. 
Sarah  Ingalls,  Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Child. 

Emeline  D.  Fish.     Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Child. 

Joy  Street. 

Harriet  H.  King.     Special  Instruction.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  King. 

Phillips  Street. 

Caroline  P.  Eastman.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Upham. 
Sarah  A.  M.  Turner.     Sub-Committee,  Mr.  King. 
Caroliue  A.  Morrill.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Walker. 
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Phillips  School  House. 
Adelaide  L.  Jepson.     Special  Instruction.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Lothrop. 


PEESCOTT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Thomas  C.  Marsh,  Chairman^  47  Chelsea  Street. 
Washington  B.  Trull,  Secretary,  3  Meridian  Street. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  Street. 
Henry  S.  Washburn,  125  Webster  Street. 
Richard  Beeching,  95  Princeton  Street. 
Albert  Huse,  56  Princeton  Street. 
Orin  T.  Walker,  20  Leverett  Street. 
John  F.  Jar  vis,  22  Leverett  Street. 


PRESCOTT   SCHOOL,    PRESCOTT    STREET,   EAST   BOSTON. 

James  F.  Blackinton,  Master.  Louisa  S.  Hotchliiss,    Head-Assist- 

James    W.    Webster,    Sub-Master,  ant,  CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  2,  1st 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1  and  2,  Room  9,  3d  Story. 

gtQj.y,  H.  Elizabeth  Deering,  Head-Assist- 

Roxellana  Howard,  Master's  Assist-  «"^  CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  10,  3d 

ant,  CI.  I.,  Div.  1  and  2,  Room  16,  Story. 
3d  Story. 
Louisa  M.  Collyer,  Head- Assistant, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  15,  3d  Story. 

Assistants. 

Sarah  E.  Batcheller,  CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Harriet  N.  Weed,  CI.  III.,  Div.  1  and 

Room  12,  1st  Story.  2,  Room  6,  2d  Story. 

Ellenette  Pillsbury,  CI.  III.,  Div.  1  Frances  H.  Turner,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1 

and  2,  Room  14.  2d  Story.  and  2,  Room  5,  2d  Story. 

Mary  D.  Day,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1  and  2,  Ellen  F.  James,    Sewing    Teacher. 

Room  13,  2d  Story. 
Anna  G.  De  SiWa,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  3 

and  4,  Room  8,  2d  Story. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Prescott  School-House. 
Hannah  L.  Manson.  Margaret  A.  Bartlett. 

Mary  A.  Ford.  Caroline  Ditson. 

Isabel  McCrillis. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Marsh,  Trull,  Walker,  and  Jarvls. 


SCHOOL    DISTRICTS. 

Chapel,  Bennington  Street. 
Adelaide  M.  Googins.  Lucy  E.  Ring. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Marsh  and  Walker. 

Bice  Block,  Saratoga  Street. 
Mary  E.  Gray.  Almaretta  J.  Critcliett. 

Sub-  Committee,  Messrs.  Beeching  and  Jarvis. 
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QUINCY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

"William  H.  Page,  Chairman^  48  Beach  Street. 

William  T.  Brigham,   Secretary,  1279  Washington  Street. 

Henry  C.  Hunt,  15  Ash  Street. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  25  Kneeland  Street. 

Henr}'  W.  Harrington,  3  Corey  Avenue. 

Patrick  Riley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 

John  P.  Reynolds,  170  Tremont  Street. 

W.  H.  Wescott,  115  Third  Street. 

John  P.  Ordway,  42  Bedford  Street. 

Samuel  G.  Bovvdlear,  22  Upton  Street. 

H.  P.  Shattuck,  645  Washington  Street. 

QUINCY    SCHOOL,    TYLEU    STREET. 

Chas.  E.  Valentine,  Master.  Annie  M.  Lund,  1st  Head- Assistant. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  13,  4tli  Story.  CI.  I.,  Div.  I,  Room  13,  4tli  Story. 

E.  Frank  Wood,  Suh-Master.  Olive  M.  Page,  2d  Head- Assistant. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  9,  3d  Story.  CL  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  2,  1st  Story. 
Henry  C.  Bullard,  Usher. 

CI.  IL,  Div.  1,  Room  5,  2d  Story. 

Assistants. 

Jane  B.  Furber.  Maria  C.  Weeks. 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3,  Room  U,  4tli  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.,  1,  Room  8,  2d  Story. 

Louisa  B.  Monroe.  Ellen  J.  Frost. 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  10, 3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  7,  2d  Story. 

Emily  J.  Tucker.  Charlotte  L.  Wheelwright. 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  12,  3d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room  4, 1st  Story. 

Mary  E.  Fogarty.  Emily  B.  Peck. 

Cl.III.,  Div.3,  Roomll,3dStory.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  4,  Room  1, 1st  Story. 

Delia  A.  Varney.  Ellen  G.  O'Leary. 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4,  Koom  6,  2d  Story.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  6,  Room  3, 1st  Story. 
11* 
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PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 

East  Street. 
Susan  Frizzell.     8uh- Committee,  Mr.  Riley. 
Louisa  Bowker.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mary  L.  Richards.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Brigham. 
Caroline  D.  Pollard.     Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Page. 
Lavonne  E.  Walbridge.     /S'M&-C'om??u"«ee,  Mr.  Wescott. 
Ellen  E.  Leach.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bowdlear. 
Catharine  R.  Greenwood.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Green. 
Emily  E.  Maynard.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hunt. 
Harriette  A.  Bettis.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Shattuck. 
Priscilla  Johnson.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Reynolds. 
Sarah  E.  Lewis.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Ordway. 
Elizabeth  C.  Frink.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Ordway. 


RICE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Charles  L.  Flint,  Chairman,  53  Union  Park. 
William  B.  Merrill,  Secretary,  145  Concord  Street. 
Zachariah  Jellison,  94  Shawmut  Avenue. 
Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 
J.  Coffin  Jones  Brown,  337  Tremont  Street. 
Samuel  E.  Floyd,  11  Davis  Street. 
Henry  C.  Hunt,  15  Ash  Street. 
Charles  Hutchins,  34  Clarendon  Street. 
Samuel  G.  Bowdlear,  22  Upton  Street. 


RICE    SCHOOL,    WASHINGTON    STREET,    NEAR    DOVER. 

Lucius  A.  Wheelock,  Master,  CI.  I.,  Harriet  D.  Hinckley,  CI.  II.,  Div. 

Div.  1.,  Room  1,  3d  Story.  2,  Room  2,  3d  Story. 

David  A.  Caldwell,  Sub-Master,  CI.  Clara  M.  Simonds,  CI.  III.,  Div.  2, 

I.,  Div.  2,  Room  3,  2d  Story.  Room  8,  Basement. 

Amos  M.  Leonard,    Usher,  CI.  II.,  Florence  Marshall,  CI.  III.,  Div.  3, 

Div.  1,  Room  7,  1st  Story.  Room  6,  1st  Story. 

Florena  Gray,    1st  Head- Assistant,  Sarah  Gavett,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1,  3d  Story.  4,  2d  Story. 

E.  Maria  Simonds,  Head-Assistant,  Henrietta  Jenkins,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  4,  2d  Story.  Room  2,  3d  Story. 
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Ella  T.  Gould,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room ,  CI.  IV.,  Div.  5,  Room 

3,  2d  Story.  9,  Basement. 
Harriet  W.    Leatherbee,    CI.    IV., 

Uiv.  4,  Room  5,  1st  Story. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Suffolk  Street. 

Josephine  G.  Whipple.     iSub-  Committee,  Mr.  Merrill. 
Georgiaua  A.  Ballard.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Floyd. 
Francis  M.  Sylvester.     Sab- Committee,  Mr.  Hunt. 
Hannah  E.  Perry.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hutchins. 
Maria  Jenkins.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Jellisou. 
Jane  E.  Haskell.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Speare. 

Way  Street. 

Mary  Beal.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bowdlear. 
Charlotte  L.  Young.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Brown. 
Anna  L.  Peirce.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Jellison. 


WASHINGTON   AND   DUDLEY   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Ira  Allen,  Chairman,  61  Cabot  Street,  Roxbury. 

George  W.  Adams,  Secretary,  10  Read's  Court. 

James  E.  Marsh,  4  Guild's  Building. 

Benjamin  H.  Greene,  13  Porter  Street. 

George  H.  Monroe,  Walnut,  corner  Rockland  Street. 

Cyrus  C.  Emery,  17  Clark  Street. 

Wm.  H.  Hutchinson,  70  Washington  Street. 

Joseph  H.  Streeter,  175  Washington  Street. 

John  O.  Means,  31  Elm  Street. 

AVASHINGTON    SCHOOL,    WASHINGTON    STREET. 

Leverett  M.  Chase,  CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1,  3d  Story. 

Assistants. 

Anna  M.  Williams,  Mary  E.  Johnson, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  1,  3d  Story.  CI.  I.  and  II.,  Div.  3,  Room  3,  2d 

Harriet  E.  Davenport,  Story. 

CI.  I.  and  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  2,  3d      Maria  S.  Whitney, 

Story.  CI.  1.  and  II,,  Div.  4,  Room  4,  2d 

Story. 
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Louisa  J.  Hovey,  Harriet  A.  Lewis, 

CI.  I.  and  II.,  Div.  5,  Room  5,  2d  CI.  I.  and  II.,  Div.  7,  Room  7,  1st 

Story.  Story. 

Mii-a  W.  Pond,  Lydia  H.  Bowman, 

CI.  I.  and  II.,  Div,  6,  Room  6,  1st  CI.  I.,  Div.  8,  in  Gun-house,  1st 

Story.  Story. 

DUDLEY    SCHOOL,    BARTLETT    STREET. 

Sarah  J.  Baker,  Principal,  CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1,  3d  Story. 

Assistants. 
Julia  P.  Brooks,  Helen  J.  Otis, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  1,  3d  Story.  CL  I.  and  II.,  Div.  4,  Room  4,  2d 

Jane  Leavitt,  Story. 

CI.  I.  and  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  2,  3d      Eliza  Brown, 

Story.  CI.  I.  and  II.,  Div.  5,  Room  5,  1st 

Mary  C.  VVhippey,  Story. 

CL  I.  and  11.,  Div.  3,  Room  3,  2d       Susan  H.  Blaisdell, 

Story.  CI.  I.  and  II.,  Div.  7,  in  Gun-house. 

Mary  L.  Gore, 
Div.  6,  Room  6,  1st  Story. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Vernon  Street. 

Anna  M.  Stone,  Catharine  F.  Mayall, 

Susannah  Durant,  Abby  S.  Oliver. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Streeter,  Means  and  Hutchinson. 

Sudbury  Street. 

Anna  G.  Fillebrown,  Cornelia  J.  Bills, 

Mary  E.  Gardner,  Martha  E.  Page. 

Sub-Committee,  Messrs.  Emery,  Hutchinson  and  Adams. 

Franklin  Place. 

Eunice  Atwood,  Emma  Parker. 

Sarah  J.  Davis, 

Sxib-  Committee,  Messrs.  Allen  and  March. 

Edinboro'  Street. 

Emily  L.  Wilson,  Josephine  Mansfield. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Greene. 

Munroe  Street. 

Martha  Gerry,  Almira  B.  Russell. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Monroe. 
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WELLS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  F.  Jarvis,  Chairman^  22  Leverett  Street. 
Orin  T.  Walker,  Secretary,  20  Leverett  Street. 
Loring  Lothrop,  Norfolk  House. 
S.  H.  Winkley,  5  Chambers  Street. 
Zachariah  Jellison,  94  Shawmut  Avenue. 
William  T.  Rust,  9  Allen  Street. 
John  A.  Lamson,  1  Stamford  Street. 
John  A.  Stevens,  1 5  Cambridge  Street. 
S.  Arthur  Bent,  7  Court  Square. 

WELLS    SCHOOL,    CHAMBERS    STREET    CHAPEL. 
Reuben  Swan,  Master,  Juliana  Sparrell,  Head- Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1.  CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 

Mary  S.  Carter,  Master's  Head  Asst.,      Ella  A.  Baker,  Head- Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1.  CI.  I.,  Div.  3. 

Assistants. 
Elvira  S.  Smith,  Elizabeth  P.  Winning, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 

Mary  T.'Locke,  Ellen  M.  Brown, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 

Harriet  A.  Johnson,  Matilda  A.  Gerry^ 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1.  CI.  IV.,  Div.  3, 

Mary  M.  Perry, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Poplar  Street. 
Lucy  M.  A.  Redding.     Suh-  Committee,  Mr.  "Winkley. 
Maria  W.  Turner.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Jellison. 
Elizabeth  W.  Snow.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Winkley. 
Sarah  C.  Chevaillier.     Suh-  Committee,  Mr.  Lamson. 
Elizabeth  S.  Foster.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Jellison. 
Mary  S.  Watts.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Stevens. 

Wall  Street. 
Adelaide  A.  Rea.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Walker. 
Elizabeth  D.  McClure.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bent. 
Anna  A.  James.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Walker. 
Sarah  A.  Randall.     Special  Instruction.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Rust. 
Harriet  0.  Brown.     Special  Instruction.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Rust. 
Mary  L.  Bailey.    Suh- Committee,  Mr.  Lothrop. 
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WINTHROP  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 

Ezra  Palmer,  Chairman,  I  Treraont  Place. 

Henry  P.  Shattuck,  Secretary,  645  Washington  Street. 

William  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  25  Kneeland  Street. 

Charles  W.  Storey,  8  Florence  Street. 

J.  Coffin  Jones  Brown,  337  Tremont  Street. 

John  P.  Reynolds,  170  Tremont  Street. 

Charles  C.  Shackford,  59  Clarendon  Street. 

George  F.  Bigelow,  33  Essex  Street. 

John  P.  Ordway,  42  Bedford  Street. 

Samuel  E.  Floyd,  11  Davis  Street. 

WINTHROP  SCHOOL,  TREMONT,  NEAR  ELIOT  STREET. 


Robert  Swan,  Master, 

CL  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  14,  4th  Story. 
Susan  A.  W.  Loring,  Head- Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  l,Room  14,  4th  Story. 
May  Gertrucle  Ladd,  Head-Ass't, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  13,  4th  Story. 


Julia  A.  Jellison,  Head- Assistant, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  3,  Room  1,  1st  Story. 

Almira  Seymour,  Head- Assistant, 
CI.  II.,  Div.  l.Room  5,  2cl  Story. 

Maria  L.  S.  Ogden,  Head- Assistant, 
CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  9,  3d  Story. 


Elizabeth  B.  Swan, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  14,  4th 
Elizabeth  S.  Emmons, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Tyler  St.,  3d 
Hannah  H.  Hosmer, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3,  Room  10,  3d 
Ellen  M.  Dennie, 

CI.  II.,  Div  4,  Room  12,  3d 
Mary  E.  Davis, 

CI.  Ill,,  Div.  1,  Room  U,3d 
Helen  B.  Walker, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  8,  2d 
Mary  J.  Danforth, 

CL  IIL,  Div,  3,  Room  7,  2d 


Assistants. 

Emma  K.  Valentine, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4,  Room  6,  2d  Story. 
Caroline  Nolen, 

CI,  IV.,  Div.  1,  Tyler  St.,  3d  Story. 
Maria  L.  Barney, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  4, 1st  Story. 
Mary  E.  Holt, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3,  Room  3,  1st  Story. 
Rebecca  R.  Joslin, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  4,  Room  2,  1st  Story. 
Hannah  A.  Rolfe,  Teacher  of  Sewing* 


Story. 
Story. 
Story. 
Story. 
Story, 
Story. 


Story. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Harrison  Avemie. 

Rebecca  R.  Thayer.     Suh-  Committee,  Mr.  Palmer. 
Mary  B.  Brown.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Ordway. 

Tyler  Street. 

Frances  Torrey.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Page. 
Abby  M.  Mills.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Brown. 

Harrison  Avenue, 

Mary  A.  B.  Gore.     S^tb- Committee,  Mr.  Reynolds. 
Ella  M.  Seaverns.     Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Sbattuck. 

Hudson  Street. 
Mary  T.  Farnham.    Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Palmer. 

Tyler  Street. 

Henrietta  Madigan.     Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Floyd. 
Abby  J.  Glover.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Green. 

Hudson  Street. 

Emma  I.  Baker.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Shackford. 
Mary  F.  Light.     Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bigelow. 
Elizabeth  A.  Riley.     Sub-  Committee,  Mr.  Storey. 
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TRUANT     OFFICERS. 

The  City  is  divided  into  eight  Truant  Districts,  to  which  the 
officers  are  assigned   as   follows : 


OFFICERS. 

DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BELONGING. 

Chase  Cole. 

North. 

Eliot,  Hancock. 

Charles  E.  Turner. 

East  Boston. 

Adams,  Chapman,  Lyman,  Prescott. 

Geo.  M.  Felch. 

Central. 

Bowdoin,  Boylston,  Mayhew,  Phil- 
lips, Wells. 

E.  G.  Richardson. 

Southern. 

Brimmer,  Bowditch,  Quincy,  Win- 
throp. 

Phineas  Bates. 

South  Boston. 

Bigelow,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Nor- 
cross. 

A.  M.  Leavitt. 

South. 

Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Rice. 

Samuel  Mcintosh. 

Roxbury,    East 
District. 

Dearborn  and  Dudley,  and  Wash- 
ington, East  of  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Edward  F.Mecuen. 

Roxbury,  West 
District. 

Comins,  Francis  Street,  and  Dud- 
ley and  Washington,  West  of 
Shavvmut  Avenue. 

Each  officer  has  order  boxes  at  certain  convenient  places  in 
his  district,  where  teachers  may  send  notes  when  they  desire 
to  report  cases  of  truancy  to  him. 

These  boxes  are  located  as  follows : 


ORDER     BOXES. 

North. 
Hancock  School-house. 
Police  Station  No.  1,  Hanover  Street. 

East  Boston. 

Adams,  Chapman  and  Prescott  School-houses- 
Police  Station  No.  7,  Meridian  Street. 
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Central. 

Boylston  and  Mayhew  School-houses. 
Police  Station  No.  3,  Joy  Street. 

Southern. 

Brimmer  and  Quincy  School-houses. 
Police  Station  No.  4,  La  Grange  Street, 

So^ith  Boston. 

Bigelow  and  Lincoln  School-houses. 

Police  Station  No.  6,  Broadway,  near  C  Street. 

South. 

Dwight  and  Rice  School-houses. 

Police  Station  No.  5,  East  Dedhara  Street. 

Roxhury  East. 
Dearborn  School-house. 

Roxhury  West. 
Franklin  Place,  "Washington  and  Comins  School-houses. 

The  Truant  Officers  meet  every  Monday  morning,  at  10^ 
o'clock,  at  the  Truant  Court  Room,  in  the  Court  House. 
Also,  at  12  o'clock,  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  at 
the   Room   of  the    Superintendent   of  Schools. 
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